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Ready for Immediate 
Delivery. 


Luxuriously 
Appointed 
Bodies by the 
Best Makers 
of Europe 
and America 
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Nearly every automobile advertisement claims some one feature, and for 
that feature ask you to purchase a car. We ask you to purchase 


The Victorious 


because it is the car of SPECIAL FEATURES, and not only for 
that reason but because it has PROVED the best in reliability, economy 
and speed—a car with all the essentials that make automobiling a 
positive delight. 

The same genius and skiJl that created the car that broke all 
world’s records for two miles—going at the rate of 122 miles an hour 
at Ormond Beach, Florida, that won the Vanderbilt Cup Race twice 
in succession—goes into the car you buy, surpassing all precedents for 
perfect mechanism, for noiselessness, comfort, economy and reliability, 
placing the DARRACQ in the lead of all other competitors of America 
and Europe. Place your order now for the 1907 six cylinder MODEL 
DARRACOQ to insure prompt delivery. 








DARRACQ MOTOR CAR COMPANY, 


1989 Broadway, New York, snc] Uhie Sede Pace 
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7 Can Double © 


Your Salary 


Increasing Opportunities for Prop- 
erly Trained Advertising Men and 
Women at Thousands Instead of 
Hundreds per Year. 


1907 will eclipse all previous years in the volume of 
advertising, and in the demand for advertising men and 
women. 

Prosperity beyond all precedent, more and more maga- 
zines and general publications, greater appreciation by 
merchants and manufacturers as to the wonderful possi- 
bilities of modern publicity, are leading reasons why 
advertising is yet in its infancy, and why the demand for 
brainy young men and women who have been trained by 
me is several times greater than ever. 

I have been marvelously successful in developing am- 
bitious people to qualify for this great work, and the good 
Ihave accomplished is evidenced in every state and in 
every important business center. 

Part of the success of the Powell System of Advertis- 
ing instruction by correspondence has been due to en- 
couraging only the right class. to take up this work— 
those with ambition, character and sufficient education. 
I early laid down the rule not to enroll those who should 
adopt coal heaving, rather than advertising, as. a voca- 
tion, and consequently my labors have not been wasted, 
and my graduates are generally a credit to the adver- 
tising business and my teachings. 

My system of personal training and actual experience 
has no parallel, and it is the practical “survival of the 
fittest” in a field where twenty or more alleged ad schools 
have sprung up, existed for a time, and then dropped 
from sight, and in scores of instances graduates of these 
schools have found it necessary to study the Powell Sys- 
tem before being able to get or hold a good position. 
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To those who are attracted to advertising I shall be 
glad to mail free my beautiful Prospectus and “Net Re- 
sults.” 


My System of Instruction Has Been 
a Remarkable Success in Promo- 
ting and Expanding Business and 
Manufacturing Enterprises. 


I want a brief word with the retail merchant or manu- 
facturer who is dissatisfied with a moderate volume of 
trade. 

I want him to realize that the Powell System is not 
only a complete training in the art of ad writing, but 
that it is also a wonderful success in helping the busi- 
ness man to get out of ruts and double his business. 

This special help goes right into the heart of selling, 
and shows what methods can be employed to fit the ex- 
isting conditions of a given business. 

For example, I teach the retailer to increase trade by 
approved methods that work in harmony with advertis- 
ing. I teach the manufacturer how to handle trade lists, 
how to establish systems, and how to apply those special 
features, as each individual case requires. The mail 
order man I give the benefit of my experience, thereby 
avoiding foolish expenditures. 

And I want to add that the reason I am the only in- 
structor in advertising who has won the universal recog- 
nition of the advertising authorities is because I have 
developed both the business man and expert ad writer in 
the highest degree. 

Whether you want to earn your living as an advertiser 
or business developer, my two free books—my beautiful 
new: Prospectus and “Net Results”—will be valuable. 


GEORGE H. POWELL, 394 Metropolitan Annex, New York City 
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“The Magazine That Entertains” 


HORACE ANNESLEY VACHELL’S remark- 
able story, ‘Her Son,’’ runs through the third in- 
stalment in the April number. The extraordinary 
interest that this story has aroused by the publication 
of the first eight chapters, is something unprece- 
dented in magazine literature. Readers of periodical 
fiction are, as a rule, satisfied to read a continued 
story as it appears from month to month, but many 
of the readers of ‘‘Her Son’’ are clamoring for ad- 
vance sheets. These demands cannot, of course, be 
complied with, but none of the readers of Ainslee’s 
will have anything to complain of as the story 
proceeds. The best part of it will be in the April, 
May and June numbers. 

BEATRIX DEMAREST LLOYD oontributes 
the novelette in the April number. It is a brilliantly 
dramatic story of New York, entitled “‘ The Martin- 
ache Marriage.”’ 

ROY NORTON will have snintnae of his inimi- 
table Western tales, in a story of the Olympics, 
called ‘‘For a Woman’s Need.’’ 

FRANCIS METCALFE has an absorbing story 
involving an episode of diplomatic intrigue with a 
distinct love interest. It is called “‘The Stormy 
Petrel Intervenes.’” 

Other short stories will be by WEYMER JAY 
MILLS, JOSEPH C. LINCOLN, GEORGE R. 
CHESTER, OWEN OLIVER, ELIZABETH 
DUER and GEORGE HIBBARD. 








Price, per copy, 15c. Subscription $1.80 Year 


AINSLEE MAGAZINE COMPANY, NEW YORK 
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UNQUESTIONABLY THE BEST YET 


THE APRIL POPULAR 


The chief feature this month will be the opening 


instalment of a remarkable serial: 


THE MAN WHO WAS DEAD 


By ARTHUR W. MARCHMONT 


Critics who have read this new serial in MS. declare that it is ‘‘the greatest 
story Mr. Marchmont has yet written.’’ It deals with Servia at the dark period 
of the revolution. It is a wonderfully dramatic narrative, perhaps the most 
striking and "gripping" that any modern author has produced. 


GREAT SHORT STORIES 


By the most virile wniters. 4 of them are Western 
yarns; 3 are detective stories; the others tell of 


unusual adventures in various parts of the globe. 
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Among the complete stories are: 
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A Red, Red Trail The Race-course War 
By Bertrand W. Sinclair By C. Steinfort Pearson 
The Silver Princess The Case of the Hell-house | 
By George Bronson-Howard By W. B. M. Ferguson 
Weapons of War The Gallows Hound of Mount 
By K. and Hesketh Prichard Joy By Reginald W. Kauffman 










Etc., Etc., Etc., Ete. 


COBWEBS OF CONSPIRACY 
By HOWARD FITZALAN 


This is a complete novel, one of the cleverest that Ghe Popular has 
ever printed. The central character is a young fellow, who, embracing a 
strange proposition, finds himself all unconsciously enmeshed in a scheme to 
gain possession of a fortune. 













ON SALE 9th OF MARCH. PRICE 15 CENTS 


STREET & SMITH, 79-89 SEVENTH AVE., NEW YORK CITY 
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SHORTHAND 
IN 30 DAYS 


New Sy rem ene Mohan ol> 
Mastered Pye yme Study 
In Sparel : 





y' 
labic System is different in principle from all other 
systems. The first radical improvement in short- | 
— since 1839. It is easy to learn—easy to write— | 
y toread. Simple. Practical. Speedy. Sure. 
No "ruled lines—no positions—no shading, as in | 
other systems. No long list of word signs to con- | 
fuse. Only nine characters to learn and you have 
the entire English language he your absolute com- 
mand. The best system for stenographers, private 
staging newspaper reporters. Lawyers, min- 
is Ss, phy literary folk and busi- 
ness 1 men may now learn shorthand for theirown 
use. Thousands of business and professional men 
and women find their shorthand a great advantage. 
By learning the Boyd Syllabic System, speeches, 
lectures, conversations, ideas, con tracts, memoranda, 
etc.,may be committed to paper with lightning speed. 
The Boyd System is the only system suited to home 
study. Our graduates hold lucrative, high grade 
Positionseverywhere. Send today forfree booklets, 
testimonials, guarantee offer, and full description 
of this new Syllabic shorthand system. Address 
CHICAGO CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS 
975 Chicago Opera House Bik., Chicago, Ill. 
















BE AN ILLUSTRATOR 


Learn to draw for newspapers and maga- 
zines. We will teach you by correspondence. 
The oldest and most thorough school in the world. 
Catalog sent free. 

SCHOOL OF ILLUSTRATION 

Founded by F. Holme, 
Dept. 29, 90 Wabash | 
Avey CHICAGO § | 













a Shorthand “Taught by ‘Mail 


Guaranty ai ms simple, speedy, accu- 
rate. Thousai ieee duates holding responsible 
positions. - send shor d writers in especial demand. 
Send for free booklet 

THE NATIONAL PRESS ASSOCIATION 
127 The Indianap indiana 


$25 to $35 a Week for Women 


Work gos and easily learned ; refined, secluded, 
mtract. Write for free 


co! 

booklet; tells he and | gives the proof. 
THE NATIONAL PROOFREADERS’ ASSOCIATION, 

127 The Baldwin, Indianapolis, Indiana 


GOOD PIANO TUNERS 
Earn $5 to $15 per day. 


We can teach you qty BY MAIL. 

The new scientific Tune-a-Phone 

method endorsed by highest authorities. 
Knowledge of music not necessary. 
Write for free booklet. 


























STUDY 3" — 


mproved method of instruction, com- 
bining the Text-Book, Lecture and Case Book 
methods. Approved by the bench and bar. Three 

llege, Post-Graduate and Business 
Law. U Uniform rate of tuition. Send for Catalog. 








Chicago Corr dence School of Law, 
¢ Reaper Block, Chicago. *\ 





A Book Wanted by Every American 





THE LINCOLN 
STORY BOOK 


The greatest collection of stories and 
yams about and by Abraham Lincoln 
ever published together in one book— 
stories that are tragic and comic—told in 
the inimitable manner so identified with 
the man. In this book are to be found 
stories of Lincoln’s early life and career, 
his struggles for recognition and his ulti- 
mate triumph. These are all authoritative 
and throw a flood of light upon Lincoln’s 


character as a man and as a statesman. 

















Art Cloth, 12mo. Price $1.50 


STREET & SMITH, PUBLISHERS 
NEW YORK 
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LEARN TO WRITE 
ADVERTISEMENTS 





This is the school you hear so much about. 


EARN $25 to $100 a WEEK 


HERE is no other school in the world that 

can show as many students actually employed 

at increased salaries due entirely to the instruction 
given by correspondence. 

This means something to you. It means that 
the Page-Davis School trains you for the profes- 
sion of advertising and gives you knowledge that 
is practical in its application in the most exacting 
positions. Just examine this list of men who have 
risen from ordinary positions into responsible em- 
ployment through Page-Davis instruction and make 
up your mind to follow their footsteps: 

H. C. COLLARD was clerk at the usual clerk's salary 
when he took up our course. To-day he is President of the 
Schilling Dry Goods Company, one of the handsomest dry 


goods stores in the state of Kansas. 

K. S. FENWICK was clerk at a weekly salary of $12.00 
when he took up the study of advertising with us. He is to- 
day Advertising manager of a chain of department stores in 
Quebec, drawing $50.00 a week. 

PAUL V. JOHNSON who was one of the many 
thousand office clerks in a large mail order house has just ac- 
cepted a position as advertising manager with a Railroad at 
$30.00 a week. 

A. CARMAN SMITH, behind the counter in a small 


town when he enrolled with us, is now in the advertising 


department of a large agency in San Francisco, at twice his 
former salary. 

F.A. WAGNER, a former salesman at $15.00 per week, 
is now advertising manager of a large wholesale tobacco 
concern, at $35.00 a week. 

C. V. ZINN was working for $115.00 per month, in 
Ogden, Utah, when he graduated. Through his knowledge 
of advertising used in a venture aside from his regular work 
he cleared $7,000.00 in ten months. 

H. T. SNYDER, now advertising manager for a large 
furniture company in Washington, is earning twice his former 
salary as telegraph operator. 

E. C. SMITH, getting $40.00 a month when he enrolled 
with us, is to-day advertising manager of one of the largest 
department stores in Missouri. 

THOMAS J. RYAN was earning $75.00 per month 
when he began studying. He now receives $150.00 per 
month in the advertising department of Washer Brothers, 
San Antonio, Texas. 


We could go on indefinitely quoting just such 
facts as these but isn’t this evidence enough to 
enthuse any person of ambition? You can do 
just as well in the greatest business in the world 
—THE ADVERTISING BUSINESS. Ask 
for our beautiful, illustrated prospectus and other 
literature. It explains the whole study to you and 


we will be glad to send everything free. 


Address haste 429, 90 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO 


Page-Davis School, cir dfc 


Dept. 429, 150 Nassau St. NEW YORK | 
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eep Step with : ANS 
Nature 


Take your cue from nature when Spring sunshine 
birds announce the warmer da’ n Lighton Ww 

oe eee 
tempt ussy appetite wi -O-. e 
with a relish to it. Let the ite and digestion 
adjust themselves to natural Ae perfectly A 
The Egg-O-See process takes selected w' and 
makesit delicious and digestive. It gives energy 
at first hand. Children take to Egg-O-See and 
every one is delighted with it. Warm it in a pan 

lore serving. 


10 Liberal Breakfasts 10c 
la Canede the peice of Ese-O-Seo'ts I5c, two peck- -back to nature 


ages for 25c. 

How Ky well, well by snap! seine aching, 
exercise, — t -O-, every 
aeolian ihe eek at is or com i a s 
let, “-back to nature,” sent free. e are glad to 
sendit. You will be glad to get it. 


EGG-O-SEE CEREAL COMPANY 
854 American Trust Bldg., CHICAGO, U.S. A. 
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Classified Advertising 
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MOMMENCING the next issue (May) of 
i} «=Smiru’s a classified advertising depart- 
ment will be started. We invite all rep- 
utable advertisers to come in. There will 
be no display—all advertisements will be set 
in uniform type. There will be three 
columns to the page. Each line will average about five 
words. The minimum space accepted four lines, the max- 
imum thirty lines. The rate will be soc. a line. Copy 
must be in our office not later than the 8th of March 
for the May issue. Some of the classifications under which 
you can have your advertisement are: 
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Real Estate - Business Opportunities 

Agents and Help Wanted Banking, Bonds and Mortgages 
Post-cards, Books Telegraphy 

Household Goods Schools 

For Men Musical Instruments and: Music 
Seeds, Poultry, and Live Stock Women’s Apparel and Toilet 
Patents and Lawyers Articles 

For the Figure Office Supplies 

Miscellaneous Cameras and Supplies 





For those who wish a larger circulation we will make a 
special combination rate for Smiru’s, THe Poputar and 
AINSLEE’sS magazines of $2.00 a line. The rate can be had 
only when the three publications are used the same month 
or not more than one month apart. The same rules and 
classification stated above for Smitn’s will also apply for 
Tue Popurar and AINSLEE’S. 

The May Popurar will close March 20th, May 
Ainster’s March 28th, and May Smirn’s March 8th. 

For $2.00 a line you can reach over 3,500,000 people 
—the cheapest and best advertising mediums on the market. 
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MISS HELEN HOLMES 
Leading lady with ‘‘The Man on the Box” 
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In “The Belle of Mayfair” 
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MISS RENA VIVIENNE 
Prima donna in “‘Madam Butterfly” 
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ILLUSTRATED BY 


CHAPTER I. 


HAT’S it,” said Yorke, with 
something very like an oath. 
Stupid with the hitter wind, 

sore-eyed with the red dust of the 
frozen roads January had brought no 
snow to cover, he stood in the lonely 
dusk and looked at his own house with- 
out any pleasure. He had come upon 
it suddenly, by a wood-road that would 
have looked as if it led nowhere if it 
had not been for the directions of the 
old priest he had met on the post-road ; 
but the weather-beaten place in front 
of him was certainly his house—stand- 
ing as he had seen it stand when he 
was twenty and hopefully surveying 
for a railroad that never materialized, 
and employers who never paid him. 
The long, white front of it was a little 
grayer, the pillared portico a little more 
ruinous than he had remembered, but 
there it was—the house of his dreams 
that had become the house of his pos- 
session. 

It had no look of waiting for a mas- 
ter. It faced the east, with its back to 
the mockery of a dying sunset, and 
every one of the sixteen windows that 
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X. CHAMBERLIN 


stared at Yorke was cold and blank. 
If it had not been for the relentless 
arctic wind, he might have wondered 
if there were not a faint stain of smoke 
coming from the corner chimney, but 
his eyes watered and froze round the 
lashes as he glanced upward. He 
brushed them with the back of his hand 
and ran for the shelter of the creaking 
old portico, dropping his bag with a 
thump on the crazy flooring. Perhaps 
it had been absurd to have had visions 
of fire-lit windows, and some old wom- 
an waiting to let in the master; but 
since the caretaker must have had his 
letter there could be no adequate rea- 
son for darkness, a locked door, and 
a contemptuous indifference that left 
him to shiver on his own door-step. 

“Things seem cut in the piece to- 
day,” Yorke reflected wrathfully. “Of 
all the shiftless countries!” And he 
battered at his shut front door with 
chilled knuckles. 

The only effect was an exquisite 
pain in his half-frozen hands, and he 
grew angrier as he rubbed them. There 
was no excuse for this sort of thing. 
Here it was nightfall, his own house 
shut against him, and no margin left 
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in the day—nor in Jim Yorke—to be 
going back dreary miles and asking for 
a lodging. He was a hard man, sub- 
ject to attacks of softness that left him 
harder tnan ever, and he had just got 
over a bad one—if it had not been for 
a miserable old horse he would have 
been here hours ago. It was not the 
time wasted on the beast that annoyed 
him, but his own weariness and _ his 
chattering teeth and the stupidity he 
had battled with all day and met again 
here. The only gleam of sense he had 
come on was from the old priest at the 
crossroads, where he had left his horse; 
a priest who had apparently arrived 
from nowhere just in time to see Yorke 
knock the man who drove him out’ of 
the wagon for beating a beast that had 
fallen between the shafts in a heap, and 
afterward stood by in silence while 
Yorke bought the old wagon and the 
seemingly dying horse for a few con- 
temptible dollars, and kicked the driver 
pitilessly back to walk the long road 
home. Then he had descended off the 
bank and spoken. 

It was with the priest Yorke left his 
rescued animal, sheepishly wondering 
what he should have done with it if 
there had been no opportune country 
cleric to take it in charge; and it had 
been from him that he learned the old 
LeFrench house was only a few miles 
farther. 

“IT can’t take my _ trunks,” said 
Yorke bluntly. “I'll carry my bag, if 
you'll be good enough to harbor the 
rest till the morning.” 

The priest looked as though he might 
be going to say something, but he only 
nodded as he led away the horse. Yorke 
walked off down the road into the wil- 
derness, where there would be no 
house but his own. 

That house had been the queer de- 
sire of his heart for the ten years since 
he had first seen it—a relic of colonial 
grandeur set incongruously in the midst 
of a Canadian wilderness on a grant 
given to the LeFrenchs in the eight- 
eenth century, and empty since the last 
LeFrench had grown too poor to live 
in it. The half-fed boy in charge of 
the survey for a paper railway had 


chanced upon it, gazed, and gone on: 


with covetousness in his heart. He did 
not care a straw for the loneliness of 
it; he wanted that kind of a house be- 
fore he died, with big fires on every 
hearth when he came home from the 
shooting and fishing that lay on all 
sides of it. 

Oddly enough, on the very day that 
the thunderbolt came on Yorke that he 
was rich by his own hand and had the 
money and time for caprices, the ad- 
vertisement of the mortgagee’s sale of 
the old LeFrench property jumped at 
him out of the corner of a newspaper. 
He bought it there and then, and was 
amused when he had an offer from an 
unknown firm of lawyers to take his 
purchase off his hands at an advance 
of five thousand, that rose to ten be- 
fore Yorke wrote that the place was 
not in the market. The mortgagee’s 
agent assured Yorke that the house was 
furnished, had a caretaker installed 
who could be kept on, and that all he 
had to do was to write and walk in; 
the railway—not Yorke’s, he had found 
mines better than railroads—stopped 
close at hand. 

It had been impossible to walk in till 
January. Then Yorke wrote and tele- 
graphed to his caretaker, and de- 
scended at the end of the railway to 
discover that the agent was a liar, and 
the LeFrench house seventy miles 
away in a direction totally off his old 
survey-line. His telegram adorned the 
station wall, the gentleman in charge 
guessing “some one might be going 
through that winter.” Yorke’s letter, 
he was informed with some pride, had 
gone through with Bellegarde; he gath- 
ered that Bellegarde was a well-known 
and influential person. And the end of 
a nightmare of frozen roads, lame 
horses, and shiftlessness, seemed to be 
his standing unexpected at the door of 
his own house, with hands that were 
too cold to pound on it. 

Yorke kicked at his fast-shut door, 
but it was evidently barred. He stood 
back and gazed at the nearest windows. 
They were unshuttered, as they might 
have been for generations, but, as 
Yorke stared at them, a queer, antag- 











onistic thrill ran through him. There 
was something about the look of those 
windows which said the house might 
be many things but not empty. 

“Let me in,” he cried. He hung 
onto his temper, but his voice rang 
hard on the tumble-down portico. “I’m 
not a tramp or a murderer. My name’s 
Yorke, and I’ve bought the house! 
Bellegarde brought you my letter.” He 
did not know, why he used the name, 
except that it seemed to be known along 
the road. 

No one answered. But Yorke sud- 
denly forgot he was cold. There had 
been a faint movement of that unknown 
somebody who stood within a foot of 
him behind the door. He waited in the 
bitter wind he had ceased to feel as 
quiet as the door-post; all eyes and 
ears, and, in a flash, ugly to handle. 
The place smelled of disaster, but it 
would not be his disaster. 

“Seems to me there’s material for an 
eviction,” he thought slowly. The new 
master was apparently not wanted— 
but neither was the caretaker. It was 
a fool thing to have to break into your 
own house, but Yorke was measuring 
his distance from the dark window on 
the right, when he saw that it was 
blank no longer. Behind its frosted 
panes something moved, grew faintly 
tangible, came alive, as faces do in 
dreams. Yet before he was sure of it, 
the window was blank again; black 
glass like new ice, between forests of 
frozen moisture. 

“A girl,” thought Yorke stupidly— 
it would never do to break in on a girl. 
But what brought that sort of a girl 
here? The-.women he had seen along 
the road had been pale and listless ; this 
face had shone out clear and disdain- 
ful behind the blurred glass, full of 
color, frowning-browed. A fantastic 
snow-scene had blotted the eyes in it, 
and Yorke was curiously disappointed. 
He took off his cap as he called out: 
“Please don’t be nervous. I assure you 
I’m only Yorke! And do let me in out 
of this cold.” 

He had no more thought of forcing 
an entrance, but he had not expected 
the uncanny silence to deepen. 
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He stood back despairingly, and was 
conscious of eyes on him from a win- 
dow he had not looked at before—the 
one behind him, to the left of the door. 
There was no girl to deal with here. 
The frost hid the face, but the eyes 
that looked through a gap in it were 
a man’s eyes, and they were gone as 
he saw them. 

“What on earth’s the matter?” he de- 
manded, as placidly as the wind al- 
lowed. ‘And why don’t you let me 
in? Open the door!” 

This time he had an answer. It 
would have been a completely final one 
if he had not stooped to pick up the 
cap the wind had snatched from his 
hand. With a starring smash in the 
window, and a sound like a broken 
banjo-string, something whizzed past 
his head and cut a gash out of the 
pillar behind him. 

Yorke’s scruples vanished. This 
was not a girl, alone and = frightened; 
and if it were, it was time she was 
taught sense. The door being barred 
and hopeless, and the windows better 
worked from inside than out, he 
doubled round the house to a small door 
commanded by no windows at all. As 
he set his shoulder to it, some one 
spoke inside, but not to him. 

“You sha’n’t do it! Haven’t you any 
sense? I say I won't have it!” The 
ring of the voice was not humble. 

Yorke lifted his own voice less hum- 
bly still. 

“T’ll give you one minute, and then 
I'll kick my own back door in—and it 
won't be me who’ll mend it!” he said 
grimly. 

There was one instant’s silence; then 
something like a scuffle and a girl’s 
voice furiously slow. 

“Oh, you heard me well enough! 
Now you can run.” Some one else 
laughed. 

It was a soft laugh, but out. in the 
cold dusk it struck Yorke as ugly. He 
put his shoulder to the door and 
heaved. It gave, as perhaps some one 
had intended it should give; the master 
of the house entered it on his head, and 
was aware of emptiness, musty cold, 
and the odor of rotting wood. He was 
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on his feet in a second, in a place that 
was dark after the dusk outside, and 
scarcely warmer. But it was starkly 
empty. He had heard no sound of a 
closing door, but there was a shut one 
in front of him. Yorke struck a match, 
and opened the door in ffont. 

Inside was a room piled full of rub- 
bish. There was neither sign nor scent 
of occupation. 

He lit another match, and stared at 
what he saw. On the deeply frosted 
floor were the confused marks of feet 
‘“-and four of them were not human. 
That seemed to be the only distinction 
he could give to them, unless he were 
crazy. He marched on, stumbled up 
some steps to another door, and stood 
in a long passage—enlightened. 

The outdoor cold blew on him down 
a long hall, which evidently cut his 
new mansion in two, for the front door 
he had vainly battered at stood open to 
the air of heaven. And there, straight 
before him in plain sight, framed like 
a picture by the doorway, were four 
fleeing figures. The first was a man, 
running one-sidedly with a_ horrible 
swiftness; the next something that 
gained on him like a brown streak. 
Behind the two went a man running 
unconcernedly, and, in the indistinct- 
ness of the bushes, some one else. But 
Yorke’s eyes were glued to the brown 
beast. There was something unspeak- 
able about its sinuous gallops and the 
purpose of it. He had opened his 
mouth to call out foolishly, when a 
sharp whistle cut the air, and before 
his eyes the four figures vanished like 
a magic-lantern slide snatched away, in 
which direction he could not tell. 


CHAPTER II. 


“Well, I'm blowed!” said the pur- 
chaser of the old LeFrench house in- 
adequately. He walked soberly down 
the hall and shut the door. He was 
alone in his coveted abode, with half a 
box of matches and five cents’ worth 
of whisky in a silver flask; and the late 
caretakers, or whoever they might be, 
were legging it down the road to Heav- 
en knew where. 


But it was no concern of Yorke’s, . 


since it had not been he who had turned 
a girl out into the wicked cold. He 
opened the door nearest ta his hand 
and glanced in. JI:mptiness and cold 
met him first; then a starred window, 
and something broken on the floor. 
Yorke picked it up and inspected it. 
That bit of lead had been good work 
for a catapult, but this was not pre- 
cisely the ordinary kind; he wondered 
for a minute what would have hap- 
pened if it had not broken, and then he 
pocketed it. He «would retrieve the 
bullet in the morning. But the front 
of the house was glaringly unlived in, 
and he tried the back. Inside the very 
first door he opened, his enraptured 
senses were aware of a fire and the 
smell of burned bacon. 

“The kitchen, praise the Lord!’ he 
said soberly. The warmth and firelight 
were heaven to his chilled bones, but 
through them his mind was agitated 
as to why the inhabitants had run. He 
stood before the fire, wondering, a tall, 
clean-made man in the glow of the 
open stove. His business at present 
was to get something to eat, and the 
first step was a light. He turned to 
hunt for a candle, and saw one stuck 
in an old tin lantern on the wall. 
When at last this was lit, Yorke 
turned, and was put to it not to jump. 

A one-armed man stood in the door- 
way, so stiff and wooden that he had 
the look of a broken toy. 

“Are you Mr. Yorke?” he asked, in 
a voice of extraordinary gentleness 
that contrasted oddly with his marion- 
ette air. 

“T feel as if I’d been saying so late- 
ly,” returned Yorke dryly. “If vou 
wouldn’t mind telling me who you are, 
and what all this fuss is about, I’d be 
obliged to you.” 

The man fingered his empty, dan- 
gling sleeve. “I think,” he said help- 
lessly, “it was a joke.” 

“A joke!” Yorke turned his lantern 
till the light fell on the newcomer, and 
wondered if he were the one-sided 
runner of the late garrison turned 
faint-hearted. “Perhaps if you’d in- 
form me where the joke came in-——” 
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The man swung round so that his 
empty sleeve flapped pitifully. 

“There,” he said, pointing to it, “and 
I’m_ half-blind, too, and it’s a lonely 
place. Day in and day out they’ll tor- 
ment me for a week, and then I’ll see 
no more of them till they need another 
joke.” His voice was quite steady 
and toneless on the only lie he could 
think of. “They know -I’m a cripple, 
so they like to frighten me.” 

“Who do?” 


“I don’t know who they are. Squat- 


“is the name! I don’t see where you 
come in.” 

“He’s dead, this year past. 
garde—Mr. Bellegarde’—with slow 
correction—“put me in instead.” He 
spoke with the sudden ‘security of a 
man telling the truth. “He brought 
over your letter two days ago, and I 
opened it, because Truman was dead.” 

“Bellegarde!” It was only a stupid 
repetition, but the caretaker took it up 
hastily. 

“T never knew him; I went to him 


Belle- 





With a starring smash in the window, something whizzed past his head and cut a gash out of the pillar 
behind him. 


ters, I—I think!” 
through him. 

Yorke saw it was real—he had not 
managed men for nothing since he was 
nineteen. But squatters! The voice, 
the face half-seen through the window, 
the figure in the fringe of bushes—the 
girl they belonged to had not come 
from squatters. “Who are you?” he 
asked suddenly. 

“T’m Cope—the caretaker.” 

“That’s odd!” Yorke pulled out his 
own undelivered telegram and held it 
out. “F. Truman, caretaker,” he said, 


A long shiver ran 


But I 
I—did 


for work, and he got me this. 
didn’t know what it would be. 
they hurt you, sir?” 

Yorke shook his head. For his own 
comfort he wished to believe in the 
caretaker, but he was not doing it. 
There was something about him that 
did not sound natural. “Do you get 
much practise here with the catapult ?” 


* he asked suddenly. 


“Cat—I beg your pardon, sir!” And 
the voice was sincere this time. 

Yorke pulled the forked stick and 
broken rubber out of his pocket. 
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‘That,’ he said sharply, watching 
the eyes that had only half-sight. 

The man came close to it, and peered. 
“That’s a sling.” He put his one hand 
on it awkwardly. “It isn’t mine; I’ve 
only one hand.” 

“It will do just as well if you tell 
me who shot at me!’ But there was 
no intelligence in the caretaker’s face. 

“They’ve shot before,’ he com- 
mented; “only I never thought of a 
sling. See!’ He put his hand to the 
back of his head, and drew it away 
blood-stained, bending his neck till 
Yorke could see the wound on it. 

Oddly enough, all Yorke’s suspicion 
as to-the caretaker’s share in late events 
deepened. The wound might have 
been from a spent bullet, only a man 
who has lived out his youth in varie- 
gated wildernesses learns things; also 
he remembered the brown streak he 
had seen flying through the twilight. 

“You don’t happen to have been cat- 
fighting, do you?” If cat were not the 
word, he would wait to be corrected. 


Cope jerked back from him. “I’m a 
bit simple,” he stammered, “but I 
wouldn’t be afraid of a—cat!” 

“Nor a man and a girl!” 

Cope’s face was terrified. “Girl? 


There was two men, and a boy,” he 
said wildly; and the half-dried blood 
on his hand marked his mouth as it 
trembled against it. 

Yorke was suddenly tired of him, and 
sure that he was lying. The caretaker 
part of it was probably true; for the 
rest, Cope had been in the house, and 
part and parcel of keeping him out of 
it till the girl, for some unknown rea- 
son, had set: the brown beast on him. 

“It might have been simpler if you’d 
shouted to me instead of running,” he 
said sternly. ‘You could see I was 
there, I suppose. Anyway, you knew 
I was coming. Didn’t you do anything 
to get ready?” 

“T only ran to the wood-house. I 
stayed there till they were gone.” It 
would have been an outburst of shame 
if the voice had not been so sedulously 
gentle. “I suppose I was born a cow- 
ard. But the house is ready.” 


He picked up the lantern to lead the 


way across the hall, and his gait was 
the first thing that really shook Yorke's 
conviction that here was the man he 
had seen running from the curious, 
flowing gallop of the brown beast; 
there was not a trace of one-sidedness 
in it, and he moved stiff-legged as a 
compass. The man in the twilight had 
been all lithe agility, fleeing on the balls 
of his feet lightly, lifting his knees as 
if trained to a habit fear could not kill. 
Cope opened a door deftly with the 
one hand that held the lantern. 

“T’d no more things,” he said. “I 
did the best I could.” 

Yorke stared. 

The room was swept and garnished, 
but it was something more. There was 
in it the certainty of recent habitation; 
the leather chair by the hearth was 
worn, the table had the caught air of 
hasty clearance, the bed in the corner 
was hollow in the middle. He turned 
a hasty glance on the caretaker. But 
Cope stood unconscious, lighting a 
lamp. 

“T sleep off the kitchen,” he said. 
“These were young Mr. Lel*rench’s 
things.” 

“Young Mr. LeFrench! I thought 
they were all dead and gone long ago. 
Do you mean there was a LeFrench 
here since your day?” 

Cope turned respectfully. “I’ve only 
been here since you bought the place. 
I kept this room neat for you. Besides, 
it kept me from thinking some one 
might get into the house and kill me 
—for fun!” He spoke with an odd ef- 
fect, as if with Yorke’s coming all his 
terrors were over. “Nobody's lived 
here.” 

The new master nodded, but it was 
not whole-heartedly. He had knelt on 
the hearth to set a match to the newly 
built fire; and the stone under his hand 
had no call to be warm. 

As Cope left the room he followed 
him, with a queer half-consciousness of 
evil he had known before in his life, 
and never foolishly. The man _ had 
gone out, and the cold struck Yorke 
like a whip in the few paces to a tum- 
ble-down shanty he had not noticed. 
Inside the place, a store of logs and 








kindling showed in the light of Cope’s 
lantern, but on the dry chips of the 
floor was something else; the mark of 
a crouching body and the stain of fresh 
blood. It was so unexpected that Yorke 
started. 

Cope saw it. “That’s where I was,” 
he said promptly; it was true, if there 
was no need to add for how short a 
time he had lain there. He set down 
the lantern and scooped up his one arm- 
ful of logs with astounding deftness. 
As Yorke watched him, the icy wind 
came through the shed and swayed the 
flame in the crazy lantern till the stoop- 
ing shadow of the cripple looked gigan- 
tic; perhaps it was fancy that the head 
of it lifted to a soft noise that seemed 
to be under the wind, but 

“Hello!” cried Yorke; “hold up!” 
For the cripple had staggered. 

“T don’t always get my balance,” he 
said, gathering himself together under 
his load of wood. If there was fright 
in his face, his bent head hid it while 
he led the way to the house with his 
queer, quick stiffness. As he dropped 
his burden in the kitchen, Yorke no- 
ticed that his one hand was enormous, 
and that he ran a great bar across the 
door like a toy. But he was not pre- 
pared for the face the caretaker turned 
on him. “For God’s sake!” Cope mut- 
tered, “let me stay. It’s a wicked 
night, and I’ll make you comfortable, 
I will indeed; I can do a deal if I have 
only one arm.” For the first time he 
lifted his eyes, and their look shocked 
Yorke. 

“T would’t turn a dog out to-night,” 
he said, “and we'll see about to-mor- 
row. Can you cook?” 

“Yes.” Cope’s tongue was apparent- 
ly as wooden as his movements, for he 
never added a word of thanks. 

Yorke, going back to young Le- 
French’s room and the fire, felt his 
dominant desire grip him. 

“If that poor devil can cook he can 
stay forever,” he thought. “I’m as 





empty as a drum: Lord, what a day!” 
To take his mind off his raging hun- 
ger, he stooped for a folded paper that 
lay stuck in the crack of the hearth- 
stone—and stared in amazement. 
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It was not paper at all, but parch- 
ment. The whole of it was not there. 
“John Henry LeFrench, of the County 
of Caraquet,” caught Yorke’s eye; and 
a date long past; over the torn page 
an odd set of phrases. If he had not 
been a miner since he had relinquished 
railroading they might not have in- 
terested him any more than they had: 
probably interested John Henry Le- 
French; but to a miner the thing was 
a curiosity. 

“Tf it’s true,” Yorke reflected, “it 
may be worth knowing; and I’m the 
only person concerned with it.” And 
he frowned at his own slackness. The 
selling-agent had said nothing about 
an old grant, not anything that was 
included in it; and Yorke was not in- 
debted to his own shrewdness for dis- 
covering either. He shoved the thing 
into his pocket as the blessed smell of 
meat heralded Cope, and then he for- 
got it. There was no doubt that the 
caretaker could cook. 

Cope saw him to bed with dull solici- 
tude, and retired to the disordered 
kitchen to curse himself for a fool. 


CHAPTER III. 


The house, in the morning light, was 
somewhat worse than Yorke had ex- 
pected. Icy and too obvious drafts 
played about his person as he dressed, 
and an air of dry-rot disturbed his prac- 
tical mind. The barren front rooms 
were hopeless, and one of the broken 
windows gave him a return of yester- 
day’s annoyance at an idiotic mystery; 
while the upper story was chiefly re- 
markable for excellent views of the sky. 
But the morning was fine, and Caraquet 
a lumbering village—it was a pity if 
he could not find a handy man with 
some boards and a few panes of glass. 

In the village idle men slouched 
everywhere. The only shop was packed 
with them—and it occurred to Yorke 
that they looked oddly unlike lumber- 
ers; their very backs suggested another 
profession. Not one of them even 
looked, round as he asked the store- 
keeper about having some rough re- 
pairs made to his house. The store- 
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keeper said—and he said it with a 
cold effect of speaking to an audience 
and not to Yorke—that Mr. Yorke had 
better go and ask about it at Belle- 
garde’s mill. 

Yorke crossed a bridge, where the 
sound of running water was mighty 
even under the firm ice, turned a cor- 
ner, and pulled up in surprise. “Steam- 
mill, and all that water-power at its 
back door,” said he aloud. “Well, of 
all the shiftless countries!” 

But once inside, there was no shift- 
lessness about the steam-mill. It might 
be a waste of firing and labor, but, for 
all the newcomer guessed, even such a 
heavy stream might be useless in an- 
other month or so. He thought it was 
likely as the mill-owner came out of a 
tiny office to meet him, for here was 
the face of a man who would get the 
last inch out of anything. 

“Mr. Yorke,” said Bellegarde—his 
hand-shake was hard, welcoming— 
“this is very good of you! I had meant 
to come up to see you, but I had not 
heard you had arrived. I’m Belle- 
garde—Henry Bellegarde; and I need 
hardly tell you I am charmed to see 
you. I dare say you will not be so 
charmed when I also tell you that I am 
the only neighbor you have.” 

He ushered his visitor into a warm 
office, where Yorke explained his er- 
rand. 

“Anything that I can do for you,” 
said Bellegarde, “will be a pleasure. 
The materials, of course—I am here 
the general provider. And your man— 
Cope, is his name ?—will he be capable 
of the repairs you need ?”, 

“The poor devil is only one-armed.” 

“Of course; I had forgotten!” Belle- 
garde opened the office door. “Bent- 
ley!” he called. 

An elderly man appeared on the in- 
stant. Bellegarde, after a quick order, 
comprising boards, shingles, and glass, 
gave a nod of dismissal. 

Yorke thanked his host heartily as 
he rose to go. 

“You shall first see the mill, if you 
care for mills,” Bellegarde insisted. “It 
is small, but it keeps my men going at 
present. There is no snow; I have no 


one in the woods now—we can do 
nothing.” 

The explanation was perfectly sound, 
yet—Yorke had seen lumbering, and it 
seemed early in the season to stop work 
for want of snow. 

“The Lord knows what’s the matter 
with me. I don’t see anything right 
lately,” he thought wrathfully. To 
make conversation, he gave an abrupt 
comment on the steam-power in the 
mill, 

“That is temporary,” said its owner 
smoothly. “A small trouble with our 
water-power+but we are always pre- 
pared.” 

It struck Yorke that with all the idle 
men he had encountered, a small trou- 
ble with the water-power could easily 
be repaired, but he said nothing; it was 
none of his business. He found him- 
self in the village street with an uneasy 
sense of gratitude and an invitation to 
dinner, and the cold exhilaration of the 
air was welcofne after the heavy heat 
of the mill. 

While his cart of supplies was climb- 
ing the hill he walked over to the 
priest’s house to see about his trunks. 
It was the usual priest’s house when 
he reached it, very bare and shut-look- 
ing; and for his life Yorke could not 
get rid of a sense of intrusion as he 


knocked at the closed door. To his 
surprise the priest opened it. 

“TI saw you coming,” he said. “Walk 
in! I am glad to see you.” His eyes 


met the younger man’s with a curious 
approval. It might have been liking 
for his face, or only appreciation of 
thews and sinews in a man. “Your 
horse is better,” he added abruptly. 
“He will be a good, useful animal yet, 
if you take time and feed him up a lit- 
tle. Come out and see him!” He 
looked Yorke straight in the eyes. “Can 
you stay in that house of yours?” 

“T can stay,” said Yorke shortly. 

The priest smiled. “Then stay. 
We'd be the better of a man—about 
here. My name is Saunders, Mr. 
Yorke; you see, your trunks have en- 
lightened me. Stoop your head—the 
stable door is lower than it looks.” 

Yorke stooped, blinked in the warm 
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dark of a sort of anteroom and work- 
shop, and grabbed off his cap. By the 
stove and out of the light from the 
window sat a girl, with her back to him. 
She was dressed in worn brown cor- 
duroy, and even sitting down she 
looked tall. Under her cap her hair 
curled young and shining, but the curve 
of her averted cheek had the pallor of 
a woman’s. Her left arm was down in 
front of her, straight and rigid, as if 
she gripped something, and as Yorke 
stared stupidly, her right hand joined 
it alertly, like a person’s who never 
moves slowly; what she held down was 
hidden. Yorke, with town manners in 
his head, waited for the priest to in- 
troduce him, but Father Saunders evi- 
dently never thought of it. He herded 
Yorke before him into a warm and 
well-lit stable, where the sick horse of 
yesterday looked another creature. 

“Overdriving and starvation—they 
will do it,” he said bitterly. “You 
wouldn’t think I’d been here for five 
years and not knocked that out of them. 
I'm a trifle of a farrier, as well as a 
priest”—with a laugh as contented as 
if he did not know that his every word 
was wasted. 

Yorke’s head was whirling. It was 
the girl of yesterday, if brown corduroy 
went for anything, or gold-bronze hair. 
If she would have turned her head 
he could have been sure of it. ‘Her 
eyes he would not know, but of course 
they were blue ones. It was all he 
could do not to turn on his host and 
demand her name; but if it might have 
made clear the puzzle of vesterday he 
could not do it—not while both were 
the priest’s guests. Anyhow, he owed 
her something. She had fought for 
him yesterday—or he _ obstinately 
thought so; though a catapult would 
come as handy to a girl as to a man. 
Then he jumped as if he were shot. 
The girl was calling. 

“Father—Father Saunders!” And 
the voice thrilled Yorke. 

“Just excuse me,” said the priest 


hastily. “It’s a neighbor of mine, with 
a beast she cares about. I’ll not be a 
minute.” 


The distance was nothing, the parti- 


tion thin. Yorke would have been 
more than human if he had not heard 
the quick word or two between them. 

“Oh, why did you bring him out?” 
whispered the girl reproachfully. “You 
know I’d is 

“T couldn’t know you'd be in here, 
putting my animals all in a sweat with 
that Nicholas.” The answer was 
laughing. “You said you’d put him in 
the cellar.” 

“Nick’s all right—he was _ only 
frightened.” Her voice rose a little. 
“He’s perfectly tame with me, father.” 

“That’s as you call it”—dryly. 

“You know I wasn’t worrying about 
Nick,” she returned angrily. “I—it 
was # 

With late heroism, Yorke stuffed his 
fingers in his ears. The voice, whose 
like he had never heard, the splendid 
air of life and youth that hung round 
the girl, even the averted face and the 
guesswork memory of yesterday, had 
touched something in him that had 
never been touched before. 

“Tf all goes well,” he thought, as 
composedly as if it could be anything 
but nonsense, “there sits Mrs. Yorke.” 
And at the word his hard-cut face col- 
ored and softened out of knowledge. 
“Now I wonder, in this place of idiots 
and cranks, who under heaven she can 
be.” 

Manners kept him where he stood, 
but it did not surprise him when he 
came out to find the work-shop empty. 
She had been tall; Mr. Yorke, on his 
home-coming, matter-of-factly meas- 
ured the distance on a window to a bar 
of frost that had yesterday blotted out 
a girl’s eyes, and smiled as though he 
could see the gracious curve of her 
body as she stooped there. But he 
smiled no more as he strolled about his 
premises late that afternoon. He did 
not like being watched from behind 
spruce-trees—even if the watcher were 
a girl who disappeared as he saw her. 








CHAPTER IV. 


Bellegarde’s house stood on the hill 
that dominated Caraquet, and it was by 
no accident. All Caraquet—that mat- 
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tered—was Belle- 
garde’s, up to the 
point where the old 
LeFrench land began. 

The owner of the 
valley stood looking 
down on it now, 
standing black against 
the bluish dusk in the 


comfortable, before- 
dinner _ firelight. 
Through an open 


door behind him 
showed a table set for 
three, and, though it 
was only six o’clock, 
Bellegarde turned and 
regarded it frowning- 
ly. He expected a 
guest, and his daugh- 
ter—his frown sub- 
sided as a horse’s feet 
beat out a well-known 
walk on the frozen 
ground, but his mouth 
stayed doubtful. The 
man was good-look- 
ing, in a hard way, 
and Nina—‘Bah,” he 
said softly, “there are 
only two ways for 
Nina; and either of 
them can join my 
way! What I do is 
best.” 

Where Nina Belle- 
garde had been all 
day was probably her 
own business, for the 
sole answer she made 
to the questions of the old servant in 
the kitchen was: “My hands—they’re 
nearly frozen!” 

“Your father waiting, you better 
hurry,” the woman said; and Nina 
nodded, as composedly as it was pos- 
sible with her hands in the torture of 
cold water. 

“T couldn’t be quick,” she said. “I 
had to go all the way to the priest’s 
for my horse, and I’ve lost Nick.” 

For sole answer the woman jerked 
her head sideways. 

“No! I had him at Father Saunders’. 
It was after he got away from me. I’ve 
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The man fingered his empty, dangling sleeve. “1 think,” he said help- 


lessly, “it was a joke.” 
been—oh, everywhere! Francine, you 
haven’t seen Roger?” 

“No”’—roughly. “Oh, you hurry, 
Miss Nina! That Nick’s all right.” 

“T suppose so. I did my _ best.” 
There was something like a sob in the 
girl’s voice as she snatched her hands 
from the water and ran up-stairs. In 
ten minutes she must be ready; Belle- 
garde would be waiting for her. It was 
an odd way to think of her father, but 
ten years in a convent had not educated 
her to liking Bellegarde; he was not 
a father like other girls’ fathers. But 
if in the convent she had been taught 
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to be open, she had also been taught 
that the only other alternative was to 
be absolutely silent. By the time she 
was dressed she was ready to be that— 
and serenely. As she turned from the 
glass, she looked in it unconsciously, 
with the look that only a woman who 
is a beauty ever gives to a mirror; 
looked, too, at her long white skirt, 
her lace sleeves, her feet that somehow 
seemed to have gut on uselessness and 
languor with her suéde shoes and silk 
stockings. For Bellegarde, even in the 
wilderness, would have no economies 
about a woman’s dress. 

As she ran down-stairs her face 
cleared. Her father’s voice, speaking 
to Francine, was not the voice he 
brought home when her crimes were 
on the carpet. Nina opened the sitting- 
room door, and stopped dead on the 
threshold. There was a guest with her 
father, who never had guests, a—— 

Bellegarde, standing at right angles 
to her, caught her in a flash-light of 
black glance, instantly withdrawn. He 
was never sure if she were stupid or 
abnormally clever; but her looks were 
beyond question. There was a pause 
before he spoke carelessly: 

“My daughter Nina, Mr. Yorke!” 

For a moment Yorke thought the 
girl was never going to move. He had 
not been prepared for a daughter at 
all; certainly not this one. In the liv- 
ing firelight her bronze hair caught 
gold lights; her eyes+-and he knew 
they were gray, not blue, with the 
starry look that only comes with the 
thick darkness of black lashes—dilated 
as she stared straight at him; the color 
in her cheeks deepened to two points of 
bright rose. He had time to see that 
her mouth was quite steady before she 
came across the room to him. 

“Of course,” she said quietly, “you 
are our neighbor! I hope you are quite 
settled in the LeFrench place.” There 
was no word of being glad to see him. 

“Where have you been all day, 
Nina?” Bellegarde asked idly. 

“IT rode”—her eyes were indifferent 
—‘and I nearly had my hands frozen. 
That was why I was later than Mr. 
Yorke; I had to be thawed in the kitch- 


en. I’m not yoing out in the saddle 
again all winter.” 

The guest’s face for one moment was 
blank. He had been a fool, and he was 
not often taken that way. If he 
thought he had seen Miss Bellegarde 
that morning, and again in the after- 
noon, both times on foot, he had been 
mistaken; mistaken, too, in something 
else. Miss Bellegarde rang languidly 
for dinner. She had not made one 
alert movement since she came in, even 
her eyes lifted lazily. It struck Yorke 
that there must be another bronze- 
haired girl in the vicinity, and, curious- 
ly enough, it annoyed him. He spoke 
out of his annoyance as they sat down 
to dinner. 

“Tf you don’t ride till the spring, 
what will you do with your time? 
Won't it rather hang?” 

“IT like the house,” returned Nina 
carelessly. “I have plenty to do.” 

“In Caraquet you eat Caraquet food,” 
said Bellegarde, alluding to the moose 
filet. “I don’t apologize for the ab- 
sence of tame meat; when you have 
been here a month you will cease to ex- 


pect it.” 
“You should see my _ eating!” 
Yorke’s eyes lit with amusement. 


“That man with the one arm—you 
know him—isn’t a bad cook, except for 
bread; and I suppose a one-armed man 
can't be supposed to make that. But 
all the meat he’s been able to get is 
rabbits and pork.” Bellegarde was 
helping himself to celery, and Yorke’s 
glance, failing his, sought his daugh- 
ter’s. She sat in a sort of stunned sur- 
prise, every bit of color gone from her 
face. 

“You,” she said—“you’re keeping on 
Cope!” It was with all her might she 
kept horror and incredulity out of her 
voice. Her hand clenched under the 
table, just as though she had been told 
something different, and had believed 
it. 

“Cope.” Bellegarde took her up 
smoothly. “I’m afraid he’s as good, 
or better, than you'll get in Caraquet. 
To tell you the truth, I knew very lit- 
tle of him when I put him in to wait 
for you—not even that he was particu- 
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larly honest. But it didn’t seem to me 
that there could be much left in the 
house for the poor devil to steal. And 
there is no doubt that this is a hard 
world for a cripple.” 

“He’s so—slimy! He ” Nina 
stopped feebly. ‘Oh, of course he’s a 
cripple.” 

“T didn’t know you'd seen him,” 
Bellegarde had said between her sen- 
tences, and utter terror had taken his 
daughter. There was nowhere in the 
world she could have seen Cope except 
at the LeFrench house yesterday, when 
—when—even her thoughts stumbled. 
It was Yorke who quietly steadied them 
for her. 

“He is rather slimy,” he assented. “TI 
sent him to the village this afternoon, 
and I’m ashamed to say he begged a 
loaf of bread out of your kitchen—or 
he took it. Which was it, Miss Belle- 
garde?” 

“Oh, we gave it to him!” She sup- 
posed Francine had given the man 
bread, and Bellegarde could not know 
she had not been at home. Oh, Yorke 
had a good face; she had known from 
the instant she came in that he had a 
good face. It was curious that instead 
of seeing it across the table, evenly 
bronzed and placid, she saw it patched 
red and white, with cold, hard-set, un- 
smiling eyes. Then her heart stopped 
with fright. Bellegarde was hoping 
Yorke had had no trouble with Cope. 

“No trouble!” Bellegarde’s daugh- 
ter forgot to breathe. The man had his 
chance now to show what he was made 
of. Roger would not dare to tell of 
her, but Yorke—Yorke 

“T found him all right, and a very 
decent cook,” said Yorke. He said it 
easily, and he did not even glance at 
Nina. 

It seemed to the girl suddenly that 
she had known from the very begin- 
ning that Yorke was not a man who 
would ever tell things. Yorke looked 
at her, and she knew, sharply, that he 
had seen—seen her and Cope to know 
them; probably some one else. 

As they left the table and went into 
the sitting-room, Bellegarde began to 
talk casually about what might be made 








of the LeFrench house, ar.d of the sport 
on the place. No, there were no wolves 
—there was no need to think of such 
things in coming and going at night. 
Mr. Yorke, he hoped, would dine with 
them more often than at home; it was 
not much of a walk. 

The smooth sentences came out slow- 
ly, easily; and there was not one of 
them that could be contradicted, or any 
warning that could be sensibly given 
to go armed. There was no fear of 


‘any animal that would attack a man— 


except one. Sitting mute by the fire, 
Nina had to except one. And that one 
was—she did not know where it was; 
she only knew that it had been trained 
to track a man and spring on him, and 
that the road to Yorke’s house was long 
and lonely. She looked at him with a 
sudden impulse of fairness, even to an 
enemy. They were all against him in 
Caraquet, from Bellegarde down. And 
if Yorke looked a hard man, he had not 
been hard to Bellegarde’s daughter, 
knowing what he knew. She spoke out 
suddenly: 

“Tf you want to know all about Cara- 
quet, Mr. Yorke, you should make a 
friend of Father Saunders!” And she 
was glad she had said it, even under 
Bellegarde’s quick laughter. 

“My daughter’s father-confessor— 
otherwise a trifle crazy,” he commented 
affectedly. But Yorke had looked up, 
and for the first time was honestly sure 
of the identity of the girl he had first 
seen through a frosted window and 
then with averted face in a stable, and 
of the clean sincerity of her eyes. 


“Have a drink,” said Bellegarde, as 


Yorke rose. “Though I do not know 
that we can offer you soda-water in 
its 

“Oh, we can,” Nina rose, too; and 
so quickly that she might have been 
waiting for the opportunity. She gave 
a breathless order as’ she _ slipped 
through the kitchen and ont into the 
night. Without thought for the cold, 
she ran across the frozen yard to an 
outhouse, for which the cook had no 
partiality after dark. 

The door, and it surprised her, was 
bolted. “Nicky,” she said softly as she 
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opened it, and something stirred. With 
a quick gesture she threw in the meat 
she had snatched up in the kitchen and 
banged the door again; not even his 
mistress cared to watch Nicky feed. 
But he was at home, and Nina, Belle- 
garde thanked the high Mother of God 
for it as she ran back to the house. 
Roger must have—oh, she had been 
wicked to doubt Roger LeFrench, he 
was only slack; he would go no further 
than he had gone, and that of course 
had been a joke. Nina looked from the 
kitchen door to a tiny light that shone 
on the opposite hillside—and was not 
so sure. That was Roger LeFrench’s 
lantern, going to the old shack that be- 
longed to Liz Picou’s grandmother— 
and it was not where he had promised 
her he would go. 

“From me to Liz the half-breed,”’ she 
said slowly. Liz, who was a beauty in 
her way, who had been going to marry 
Cope till Roger—— Perhaps it was 
the scornful thought in Nina’s mind 
that made her remember afresh Yorke’s 
lonely road home, with Roger Le- 
French seated comfortably half-way on 
it; but she turned back to Nicky’s shed 
and took the key from the door. Roger 
had had Nicky all day, she had known 
it while she hunted vainly for him, even 
to the door of Yorke’s house; if he had 
meant any harm, he would never have 
brought Nicky home, but aa ne 
does, Nicky sha’n’t help him,” the girl 
said. ; 

Yorke, as he tramped his homeward 
road comfortably ignorant that it was 
not as any other lonely trail in the 
country, spoke to himself softly: 

“Now what on earth could a girl like 
that have to do with a Cope, or any 
one who would consort with Cope? 
Hello!’ He had stopped to light his 
pipe, and even before he threw down 
the match he leaped instinctively back- 
ward as something whistled past his 
ear. It was not lead, either from a gun 
or a catapult; he did not know what it 
was. And yet—— . “That’s the second 
time some one’s tried to down me; and 
without noise,” he thought—detachedly, 
as of somebody else. ‘Now I wonder— 
why.” 
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CHAPTER V. 


It was possibly no one’s business if 
Yorke saw fit to make a daylight pil- 
grimage to the Spot where some one 
had missed him in the dark, since if he 
found anything he said nothing about 
it. But the next three nights found 
him patrolling his property with a curi- 
ous alertness. No more missiles came 
his way, but, if he were not a fanciful 
idiot, something else did. If on the first 
evening he had a sense of being fol- 
lowed, by the third he knew he was be- 
ing stalked; something—and he used 
the. word deliberately, for it was noth- 
ing human—hunted him; there was no 
other word for it. 

Bentley, from whom he had expected 
perfunctory repairs, had proved the 
best of carpenters. Not so much as a 
crevice in the floors had escaped him; 
even the hearthstone in Yorke’s own 
room he had pried up and reset. 

“Now we'd better unpack the things,” 
said Yorke to Cope, for a schooner- 
load of furniture blocked the portico. 
Yorke, regarding them, hesitated at the 
door of the room whence he had got 
his welcome on the day of his arrival. 
The window was mended, but the room 
did not attract him. He left it empty, 
as it had been when the last LeFrench 
lived in it. 


The morning was mild for Caraquet ; 
for the first time it looked like the snow 
Bellegarde had bewailed was never 
coming. Yorke took his gun and 
strolled out with thoughts of his larder. 
There was one direction in which he 
had never explored, and he struck off 
that way. 

He scrambled down a rough valley, 
and came unexpectedly on open ground. 
Then he flushed, and started. 

Fifty yards ahead of him stood Nina 
Bellegarde, and as she saw him she 
called: “Hello, Mr. Yorke!” Her eyes 
were not on him, but on a point above 
him, as she called again with an odd, 
quick evenness: “Come here, will you? 
Straight to me. Don’t hurry!’ 

Yorke thought she added that the 
going was bad, but he had a joy in his 
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blood at seeing her that made it no 
matter what she said. To his surprise, 
as he neared her, she was absolutely 
white in the face. 

“Come to me—close,” she said per- 
emptorily. “Stand by me!” 

Astounded, Yorke obeyed her. But, 
as he looked at her for explanation, she 
was past him with a bound—strong, 
alert, mistress of herself in another way 
than the serenity she had worn before 
her father. There was a rustle in the 
dead leaves, and through it her voice 
came quietly: “Don’t move till I tell 
you to. Down, Nick; lie down!” <A 
click of steel came on top of the order. 
“You can turn round now,” she said. 

Her voice kept its softness, but in- 
stinctively Yorke knew it was for a rea- 
son. He turned, slowly enough for a 
man who has played a part quite for- 
eign to him, and stared. In the broad 
daylight he had had no sense of being 
followed, and he could not believe his 
eyes now. 

Nina Bellegarde, white still, stood 
with her hand on the leashed collar of 
what looked like a puma. Brown, long, 
sinuous, high as a young calf, it was 
a puma. 

3ut what, under the name of Heav- 
en, was a South American beast doing 
here? To Nina’s astonishment Yorke 
smiled. 

“Were you afraid of it—and me?” 
he asked stupidly. “They never attack 
people; you know that, don’t you? 
Where in the world did you get him?” 

For a moment Miss Bellegarde was 
staggered. The puma’s history, that 
was no business of Yorke’s, was the 
last thing he should hear. He had been 
only a cub when Roger LeFrench 
bought him from a South American 
lumber vessel; only half-grown when 
she found out how and for what Roger 
was training him. From a stuffed, suit 
of old clothes, as a toy, to the trail of a 
living man might once have been an 
accident ; twice, and always on the hill- 
side when Roger wished no one strange 
to go, had waked the girl to the first 
ugly suspicion that was driving her 
now. In a hot fury that even Roger 





dared not withstand she had taken the 
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beast, and now—more than ever—she 
meant to keep him. But while there 
was breath in her body that was a thing 
no stranger should know. 

“He was given to me,” she said 
shortly. “He came from South Amer- 
ica in a vessel. I’d lost him for three 
days; I was afraid you might shoot 
him.” It was the last thing she had 
been afraid of, but the smile had an- 
noyed her. “I didn’t like the way his 
master treated him,” she ended lamely. 

“T see.” The beast was a pretty 
powerful toy for a girl. Yorke, look- 
ing at the pair of them, made a step 
forward. 

“Keep still,” Nina ordered sharply. 
“Nicky’s not safe for any one but me, 
and—his old master. That was why I 
called you. I saw him on your track 
almost as soon as I saw you.” 

“Oh,” said Yorke simply. It was 
absurd to think a puma could be dan- 
gerous, yet he knew it had followed him 
for days. 

Some words heard behind a door 
came back to him: “You know well 
enough—now you can run!’’—and the 
memory of a flying man and the brown 
shadow behind him. That much of the 
puzzle was clear now. “Do you never 
trust him?’ he asked imperturbably. 

“Not when I’m alone’—Yorke re- 
membered, unpleasantly, that there had 
been a third figure in the play—‘“not 
even with Father Saunders. That time 
you saw me there with him I had to 
hold him down.” Nina’s voice sudden- 
ly shook a little. She had not had an 
easy time of it in the past fortnight, 
whatever Yorke might have had. It 
was hateful work suspecting people you 
cared about, and it was for an idiotic 
point of honor that she did it, not for 
any liking for the man before her. But 
he was warned now of something of 
which she had never hoped to warn 
him, and she would finish the job—as 
far as she dared. 

“Mr. Yorke,” she said suddenly, “are 
you going to stay in Caraquet?” 

Yorke sat down. “Yes,” he said. 

“But—isn’t your house lonely, I 
mean? You'll be having some other 
men with you?” 








“No!” For reasons of his own he 
did not look at her. | 

“Do,” Nina said slowly. “That is’— 
the change in her voice was not spon- 
taneous—“I should in your place. I 
couldn’t live alone.” 

“Oh, a man’s different ! 
forget Cope.” 

“T’d—-send away Cope!” 

“I’m sorry for him,” said Yorke sim- 
ply. The girl’s gaze, full of unreason- 
ing disappointment, fell on the puma. 

“She’s honest all through,” thought 
Yorke, as he gazed at her. “She 
wouldn’t know a lie by sight. The best 
friend a man ever had, let alone every- 
thing else—if he could get her! And 
no one but a cad would sit here think- 
ing things he has no business to say— 
yet!” Yorke pulled up his thoughts 
like actual things. ‘Looks like snow!” 
he announced mildly. 

“It does.” The voice was dry; Miss 
Bellegarde was not accustomed to men 
who changed her subjects. Besides, 
Yorke was treating her like a child 
when she had tried to warn him of 
danger—real, horrible danger, worse 
for being covert. 

“We need smow terribly!” 

“Ves!” 

Then Yorke drew a long breath. 

“But there’s something else that I 
need more than all the snow in six win- 
ters,” he annnounced calmly; “and 
that’s a friend, Miss Bellegarde.” If 
she started he took no notice. “Will 
you let me make one?” 

“I’m afraid I’m not very good at 
making friends.” 

“Oh, I didn’t mean you! I meant— 
him.” Yorke nodded at the quiet puma. 

“You can try,” said Nina distantly. 
She had snubbed him for nothing, but 
if she thought he was returning it she 
was mistaken in her man. 

“T wouldn’t ask you to be my friend.” 
Yorke said simply. “You can take me 
or leave me. It’s your Nick there. 
Will you let me see if he'll come to 
me?” 

“T’m afraid!” 


Besides, you 


After all, he was not 


treating her like a child, he might have 
understood more than he chose to show. 
But all the same—— 
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It did not 


“Vou needn't be afraid.” 
occur to Yorke to mention that in his 
South American days he had owned 


a puma. He sat where he was and 
called softly: “Nick, Nick, Nick!” 

The puma growled, every hair on his 
sleek back bristling. 

“Let go his collar.” The sentence 
that looks abrupt came without inflec- 
tion into the easy calling of the puma’s 
name. “Come, Nicky!” 

The beast’s eyes changed a little, 
lifted to meet the man’s. Nina’s hand 
slipped involuntarily from his collar. 
What was there about Yorke that 
Nicky knew? For there was some? 
thing. The warm brownness beside her 
quivered through all its length, licked 
its lips, yawned like a cat; like a cat 
stretched with scratching claws. If 
Nicky were going to spring, Yorke’s 
gun was a yard away from him. She 
dared not move to pounce on the collar 
she had been fool enough to let go, for 
Nicky was moving. <A queer terror, 
and not for Yorke, ran like water over 
Nina’s body; the great cat was walking 
blandly to Yorke’s side; was rubbing 
its square head against him. Then 
there came over the girl the splendid 
make and bearing of the man; the hard 
kindness of his face and the strength of 
at. 

“He’s a man,” she thought; “not a 
boy like Roger LeFrench.” Oh, if he 
were any one else than the man Roger 
wanted to get rid of. But he was just 
that man, and no other, and Nina 
shrank, as the puma did not, from the 
domination of Yorke’s eyes. There was 
no more fuss about him than if he had 
been making friends with a small dog; 
it seemed a matter of course that a 
beast who had not a friendly bone in 
his body should huddle comfortably 
against his knee. 

“You see,” said Yorke, smiling. But 
for a minute Nina Bellegarde could not 
find her voice. 

“T hope you don’t mind,” he added 
quickly. “Some people hate their ani- 
mals to go to any one else.” 

“Mind!” The terror of the past 
week had gone from her as she had 
never thought it could go; if Roger 
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did take Nicky away again there would 
be no need to track them till she was 
worn out, “I—will Nicky know you 
always?” 

Yorke looked her squarely in the 
eyes, and nodded; this time she did not 
resent his smile. As he rose, the puma 
rose, too, and rubbed affably against 
his legs. Quite suddenly the girl re- 
alized where they were standing; the 
direction of all directions where Yorke 
ought not to be. But it was for a very 
different reason than Bellegarde would 
have expected of her that she said has- 
tily : 

“Come along. Let’s go home!” 


CHAPTER VI. 


“Well, there’s no doubt you can 
cook!” Yorke, with an approving gaze 
at his one-armed servant’s preparations 
for a dinner at which the guests were 
to be Bellegarde and his daughter, re- 
tired to attend to his table decorations. 
He slept up-stairs now, having turned 
his late bedroom: into a living-room; 
and, having done all he could with red 
berries and pine, some familiar demon 
made him think that over the high 
mantel was a space that needed filling. 

Cope, crossing the hall furtively, 
stopped at the open door. The new 
ornament on the wall was but a trifle, 
yet he stood with his eyes glued to it. 
Yorke turned, and saw him. 

“Well?” he said, rather sharply. He 
had not expected recognition from 
Cope. 

“Tthe chickens 
mered. “You said 

“T said if you valued your life, you 
were not to put flour in the gravy! I 
see you’ve seen that before’”—with a 
nod at the long arrow suspended over 
the mantel—a real arrow for business 
use. 

“What ?” 
and peered at it. 
he said hastily. 


” the man stam- 


” 








Cope walked to the arrow 
“Tt’s just an arrow,” 
“T’ve seen lots of 


them! Perhaps you’d come out and see 
if the soup suits you—it looks right.” 
His words came faster than usual, as 
though he talked against time or to 
cover something else. 
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Yorke, through them, was suddenly 


conscious of a noise. He had heard 
plenty of them lately; of the kind that 
leads a man to midnight investigation 
of the roof of his portico, the more an- 
gry that it comes to nothing. But this 
was a different kind. 

“Some one’s hurt,” he exclaimed, 
startled. The long-drawn cry was not 
loud, but the extremity of it lifted the 
hair on his head. It was not a woman’s 
cry, yet he made a dash for the front 
door, and stood stupidly wrenching at 
the handle. It was locked, and the key 
gone. 

“What the deuce do you mean,” he 
shouted, “by locking my door and ta- 
king the key? Didn’t I tell you I 
wouldn’t have any underhand work 
here? Open that door!” 

“For God’s sake, Yorke”—Cope for- 
got the Mr.—‘“‘don’t go out! I haven't 
two arms. I can’t hold you; but don’t 
go.” The low wailing outside was 
heard above his voice. 

“Get out of the way!” said Yorke 
brutally. He turned to kick the door 
open, and Cope’s one hand came like 
a vise on his shoulder. 

“Tt’s no one, before God—if you're 
thinking of Miss Bellegarde! It’s—it’s 
her beast got into our cellar. IJ—I 
slipped out and turned the key on it.”’ 

Yorke stared, wondering for the fif- 
tieth time if Cope were for him or 
against him; the pendulum seemed to 
sway to the first side now. 

“Tf you’re lying, out you walk, dinner 
or no dinner,” he said austerely. He 
walked to the cellar door, and stopped 
short. The noise down there might 
have been the one he had heard, with 
something added to it. The cold 
scratching at the door turned, as Cope 
came behind Yorke, to a long, wild 
scream of rage. Yorke started as 
something was shoved into his hand. 

“Kill it!” whispered Cope convul- 
sively. “I'll bury it! No one will 
know.” F 

“T won’t do any such thing,” said 
Yorke. “Put that rifle back at once, 
and behave yourself. Get out, if you’re 
afraid—but put down that gun!” The 
order was imperious. 
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Cope put down the rifle. “Remem- 
ber, I warned you; for God’s sake!” he 
cried desperately, and ran. 

3ut Yorke only noticed he shut the 
door behind him, for he had business 
of his own with the puma. It was in 
a living rage, for what reason he did 
not stop to wonder, and it took all he 
knew to quiet it. Even when it would 
come in the door it breathed hard, and 
trembled. Yorke, petting it till it an- 
swered to his hand, coaxed it through 
the house and shut it in his bedroom. 
Once there, it lay down quietly enough. 
If it had not been for a chance stroll, 
he supposed he would have killed it; 
and, let alone other reasons, it was too 
pretty a beast for slaughter. But 
Yorke was thoughtful as he went down- 
stairs. He sent Cope shortly to the 
kitchen as a sound of feet creaked on 
the portico. 

The opened door, to Nina Bellegarde 
and her father out of the pitch-dark, 
was a dazzle of light. T’\ey stood for 
an instant on the threshold, and just 
that second gave Yorke time to see the 
girl was worried. He had not to blame 
himself for having wasted the week 
since they had met in the woods. 
Something, that Nina denied to herself 
was liking, had sprung up in her heart 
for him; what was in Yorke’s heart 
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The great cat was walking blandly to Yorke's side. 


was another matter. But it did not ex- 
tend to Bellegarde. That gentleman 
was smoother than ever; he had prof- 
fered a hundred uncalled-for kind- 
nesses; and Mr. Yorke had not believed 
in one of them. ; 

“No snow yet,” said Bellegarde 
jovially. “But, by George, Yorke, I 
think it is at last coming! There is 
not a star.” 

“There hasn’t been a star for a 
week,” returned York, smiling. “Come 
in! There isn’t any sitting-room. I’m 
afraid I'll have to let you see your din- 
ner arrive. By the way, Miss Belle- 
garde’—the two happened to stand 
alone in the living-room doorway while 
Bellegarde wrestled with his over- 
shoes—‘‘something of yours has ar- 
rived already. Did you start with your 
puma ?” 

Nina faced Yorke sharply. “Nick!” 
she cried, with apprehension. “Did you 
see—him?” It might have been the 
pause that made Yorke imagine that 
her fear was that he had seen some- 
thing else. 

“He’s up in my room. I brought him 
in when I saw he was alone. I suppose 
he followed you.” 

“No,” said Nina. “I—he got away 
this afternoon. I’m so—so glad he 
came to you!” 
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The words meant something a little’ 
different from what Bellegarde thought 
as he got triumphantly out of his stub- 
born boot and came up behind Yorke. 

“Go on, Nina; you keep us stand- 
ing,” he said cheerfully. “Did I hear 
you say, Yorke, that my daughter’s 
very unpleasant animal was here?” 

“Yes.” Yorke was putting chairs in 
front of the fire. “I don’t think it’s an 
unpleasant beast. It’s rather an odd 
pet, of course?” 

“It is,” said Bellegarde sententious- 
ly, ‘‘a devil! I allow Nina to keep him 
because I think he will never turn on 
her, and a young girl requires, in this 
wild place, some protection.” 

Just then, Cope, oddly clever with 
his one hand, put the dinner on the 
table. 

It was good enough to surprise his 
master; Bellegarde seemed not  sur- 
prised at all, either at that or the trans- 
formed house; he might have seen it 
all before. But Nina, sitting for the 
first time at a lone man’s table, looked 

eat his decorations of red berries curi- 
ously. Oddly enough, they touched 
her. There were no berries like that 
round Caraquet; she knew’ where 
Yorke must have gone to fetch them. 
At her post of vantage at the head of 
the table she took an inventory of the 
room. There was something about it 
that appealed to her; books—he must 
read—plain furniture on a wonderful 
rug; everything that Bellegarde de- 
spised and she longed for. Her gaze 
rested on the mantel-shelf. 

“Did you get that arrow from Liz 
Picou?” she cried sharply. 

“T never heard of her,” said Yorke 


lightly. “I found the arrow stuck in 
a bush.” 
“Here?” If there was shock on the 


girl’s face her smile hid it. 
“On the way from your house one 
night—the first time I was there.” 
Bellegarde, for the first time that 
evening, broke in with one of his light- 
ning questions. “Do you think some 
one dropped it?” 
Yorke laughed. 
it,” he said equably. 
Nina’s hand clenched under the table. 


“Unless they shot 


On that first night, when she had been 
simple enough to think Roger had 
brought back the puma, to discover he 
had come by himself; when she had 
found Roger out in a lie about Cope 
leaving Yorke’s house—it was not fun, 
then; not even a fair fight; it was mur- 
der! And for what? Money and Nina 
Bellegarde. Like magic the future 
which Bellegarde and Roger meant for 
her flashed out before her—over the 
dead body of the man at the head of 
the table. And she would not have it. 
Roger had broken his word, as_ she 
could not—but there were other ways 
than speaking. To-morrow she would 
frighten the wits out of Roger, who 
had dared to drag Liz Picou into it— 
and a cold disgust came over her at the 
half-breed girl’s name. 

“You are not precisely _ brilliant, 
Nina,” said Bellegarde suddenly. 

For sole answer, the girl leaned for- 
ward and helped herself to salt— 
Yorke’s salt. The host’s eyes kindled 
suddenly. So it was peace—peace and 
friendliness; they were good things— 
to begin on! He spoke with a manner 
he had never before been able to find, 
for Bellegarde. 

“Who is Liz Picou?—if she will al- 
low me her Christian name?” 

“A half-breed, who travels the coun- 
try. Has she not come yet to sell you 
things ?” 

“She is nearly white,” said his 
daughter deliberately, “and she usual- 
ly lives with her grandmother. She 
was educated, in a way, by the sisters.” 
Somehow the innuendo of Bellegarde’s 
speech was wiped out utterly. 

“Tf she made that arrow, it’s: a good 
one.” Yorke had no care for anything 
but that salt-cellar with the hollow 
scooped in it. He began to talk as 
Bellegarde had not known he could 
talk, and a sudden access of respect, 
or anxiety, showed in the elder man’s 
answers. 

Nina rose, very early, to go home. 

To Yorke’s surprise, the pair had 
walked, though his road was quite pass- 
able for a wagon. In the queer happi- 


ness that hurried his heart he would 
have given the old LeFrench house and 








all that was in it to go home with the 
girl alone, but there was her father— 
and the puma. 

“Good heavens, I nearly forgot your 
puma!” he cried. Nina’s eyes checked 
him as if she had spoken. 

“I will get him, if you will show me 
where he is and lend me a chain,” she 
said; and if Yorke wondered why her 
father was not to know he had made 
a friend of the puma he did not say so. 

“First door on the right, up-stairs,” 
he said shortly. “Here is a strap.” 

Bellegarde, dressing for the road, 
turned—struck by a thought that was 
late in coming. 

“How did you get him in?” he de- 
manded. “Did he not fly at you?” 

Nina stopped on the stairs, but there 
was no need. 

“I don’t really know,” Yorke re- 
spondéed—as he always wanted to re- 
spond to Bellegarde—with the truth, 
but not the whole of it. 

As Nina came down with the puma, 
Bellegarde retired into the night. 
Yorke, wrestling into his coat, had no 
need to open the door for her, but 
through it he saw the puma walking 
quietly on in front, and Bellegarde fol- 
lowing at a safe distance. He had his 
foot on the threshold when something 
held him. There were voices in the 
kitchen—voices that talked too softly. 
If Cope had locked the door to-night 
to keep Yorke in, it did not follow 
it was to keep any one else out. He 
flung the kitchen door open—on Cope; 
Cope, washing dishes and humming to 
himself. Yorke said lamely that he 
was going out, and ran. 

But he had lost his moment. Miss 
Bellegarde walked within hearing of 
her father. Whether she wanted 
Yorke’s society or not, Bellegarde was 
delighted with it. He smiled as he did 
not often smile when he saw him com- 
ing; it was too dark for Yorke to 
see it. 


’ 


CHAPTER VII. 


Cope, left at home, continued his 
dish-washing; his humming was cut 
short by a towel deftly flung from the 


_was on me! 
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back door that opened as the front one 
shut. ; 
But there was no frolic in the in- 


comer’s face. In the kitchen light he 
looked a lad—tall, slim, clean-made; a 
casual glance would have put him at 
twenty, but twenty-seven and he were 
no strangers. There was not, would 
not be for years, a line on his face; 
even now it was only cold, not ugly, 
with passion. There was no doubt 
about the beauty of him, any more than 
there was of that of the puma—but the 
puma was, at least, half-tamed. His 
voice was almost as wonderful as his 
face as he spoke slowly: 

“Bellegarde’s a fool to take him down 
the road!” 

“It’s as good as here,” Cope returned 
sullenly. He made no pretense at be- 
ing a servant. 

“You're pretty gay, Cope! Next 
time Nina mayn’t be here,” returned 
the visitor. There was no sound of a 
threat in his voice, but Cope winced. 

“You'd no call to make such a fool 
of yourself, Roger LeFrench,” he re- 
torted angrily, “sitting out there and 
making idiot’s noises—they’d never 
have brought him out for you to set 
the puma on. It was me your pretty 
near got him on in the end. If you 
think it was a joke i“ 

“It was!” Roger seated himself, 
laughing. “Go easy, you idiot, the joke 
I thought our friend was 
the kind of hero that would fly out to 
save anybody that was getting hurt— 
our dear Nicky was raging—it would 
have been so sad an accident to poor 
Yorke. And—pouf! Nina marches in 
the front door, and Nicky walks in at 
the back like a kitten. Has she”—and 
the youth dropped from his voice like 
a garment—“been here before?” 

Cope peered at him. Roger did not 
often make a mistake; perhaps it was 
malicious delight in this one that made 
the caretaker let it go uncorrected as 
he answered the question tacked onto 
it. “Bellegarde brought her—and you 
know why he was here. It’s the 
cl 9 








“T know; I’ve been there”—impa- 
tiently. . “There’ll be work for me to- 
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morrow! A little work, Cope; not 
enough for you. Perhaps Nina will 
have new slippers out of it, with high 
heels on them!” 

“Not if she waits for you to get 
them”—evenly. “Put your ear down 
on the floor.” 

LeFrench dropped joint by joint, 
as an animal does, too quickly for the 
eyes to see; his face had not changed 
when he rose again. 

“T hear it, but he won't,” he said 
comfortably. “You see, I know about 
it—it makes a difference! Yorke won't 
be apt to lie down on the ground while 
he’s walking home with Nina.” 

“Bellegarde”’—Cope paused  signifi- 
cantly—“‘was a fool to bring her.” 

“What? She loathes the sight of 
him.” 

Cope said nothing; he had stung, 
which was all he wanted. For the vis- 
itor rose with visible sullenness. 

“I think I'll catch up to the party,” 
he said very slowly, and Cope’s one arm 
shot out like a flail. 

“That’s where you'd slip up.” he 
cried. “She saw the sling-shot break 
the window, and you know what she did 
about it; she’s seen your arrow Yorke’s 
got pinned on his wall, and if there’s a 
third thing, she’ll make three of them. 
That’s why I called you a fool for ta- 
king to-night to come round with your 
puma.” 

“Oh, damn the puma!” The other’s 
look was deadly young and innocent. 
“And what if Nina has seen things? 
They don’t concern me! A sling is a 
handy thing for one arm’’—he set his 
mouth as though it held something, 
stretched out one hand in a straight 
line from it, and let his lips go—‘“so 
is a bow, if you ease the pull of it. 
But,” he paused placidly, “I guess 
you'll soon have to take up revolver- 
shooting. Take your hand off my 
shoulder !” 

The man’s great finger and thumb 
clawed the air as he obeyed, but he said 
nothing. In the silence Roger LeFrench 
roamed inquisitively about the kitchen. 

“Till you take up your time with re- 
volver-shooting, or something useful,” 


he remarked airily, “I suppose you're 
cleaning the house out—thoroughly!”’ 
But Cope had turned a wooden back on 
him. 

“Bentley’s been, and _ Bellegarde’s 
been,” he said shakily. ‘Perhaps you’d 
like to look for yourself. I tell you it 
isn’t here.” 

“Unless Yorke found it!” 

“If he had I’d know!” Cope’s voice 
rang high in anger, or terror. “He 
wouldn't trouble to hide it from me— 
he put that arrow up on his wall. 
He’s——-” 

“Why, vou’re afraid of him!” 

“T’m——-” Cope jerked like an ani- 
mal caught in a trap. “I’m not afraid 
of him.” He looked straight at his 
hearer. 

“If you are, I expect you've got 
enough fright left to go round,” ob- 
served that individual. Soul, ~ 1 
wouldn’t waste any. And I’m sick of 
this slow business—I’m going to make 
sure whether Yorke found it or not; 
I never got a chance any of those 
nights. If he hasn’t—plain sailing, 
Cope, and everything shipshape; and 
‘take a few shares, Mr. Yorke.’” 

“And if he has?’ The one-armed 
man was steady enough now. 

“All shipshape, too, Cope; and suit- 
ably arranged for a one-armed man’-— 
softly. Then the kitchen door shut as 
softly on the speaker. 

Cope raked his fire and covered it; 
his breath came oddly, as if he fought 
something. “Bark and tree, him and 
Bellegarde,” he thought fiercely, “and 
me between them! J——” It was 
with a curious motion that he drew a 
stick from the fire and blew on it; wood 
and bark were blazing when the door 
opened as softly as it had closed. 

“T’m_ off,” said LeFrench blandly. 
“It isn’t here, but I’m of the opinion 
Yorke has it—so I’m of the opinion 
you may see me again shortly. Have 
you observed it’s begun to snow? I 
should imagine this renovated mansion 
to be conifortable in snowy weather. 
Lord, I wish vou’d a sense of humor, 
Cope; you’d be so much more fun! Has 
Yorke asked you yet how you lost that 
arm? He'll be shocked to hear it was 
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done in a mine.” He smiled at Cope 
as he opened the door. 

But once outside, mockery fell from 
the visitor like a garment, and left a 
different man bare. There was more 
snow down than he had expected. It 
was devious work’ picking his way un- 
der spruces that had kept the ground 
uncarpeted, and he had every reason 
to be quick, yet twice he stopped delib- 
erately and listened. But if there was 
any sound abroad the snow muffled it; 
there was no amusement in his face as 
he wondered if it had really stopped. 
He was a fool not to have stayed there 
—but it was Bentley’s spell to-night. 
Bellegarde trusted Bentley—and he 
interrupted his own thoughts aloud. 

“I don’t swear to trust Bellegarde,” 
he said deliberately. Why should Belle- 
garde find it all right to dine at 
Yorke’s, while Roger LeFrench must 
hang about outside in the snow? He 
had no use for such tactics, they were 
too slow. After the first flash of Belle- 
garde’s fury at Yorke’s arrival had died 
he had done nothing. “But I will,” 
said Roger softly; and the plan in his 
head was not Bellegarde’s. Then he 
damned Cope body and soul for some- 
thing he had that night put into his 
head, walking the while past the shack 
of Liz Picou’s grandmother, and out 
into the loneliest, darkest part of 
Yorke’s road home. There he sat 
down, and let the snow fall on him. 
He was a mile from Yorke’s house, 
with an unbroken stretch of light snow 
between it and him, and as far from 
Bellegarde’s and Bellegarde’s open 
door. 

In the shining oblong of light the 
latter let fall on the snow, Bellegarde, 
at that moment, was vainly asking 
Yorke to come in. Nina, running 
back from the warm shed where she 
had bestowed Nick and his belated din- 
ner, fairly danced toward the two men. 

“Tsn’t the snow pretty?” she cried. 
“IT do love it. In the morning you'll 


see all sorts of tracks round the house, 
and you’ll know if the cows have been 
milked and the eggs brought in for 
breakfast ; there isn’t a thing you won’t 
You can 


know, if you only look for it. 
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tell every soul who has even passed the 
house.” 

Bellegarde smiled indulgently; but 
Yorke’s eyes, for the fleeting of a sec- 
ond, had caught the girl’s in the light 
from the door, and they were oddly 


significant. Over the falling snow he 
saw his own dinner-table spread with 
shining silver, and red berries acutely 
scarlet against the dull green of winter 
pine; saw the old boat-shaped salt- 
cellar with the little hollow in it as 
Nina put back the spoon. 

“Oh, my dear, my dear,” he thought 
dizzily. “I’d have any one coming 
round the house to make you warn 
me.” But all he said was: “Good 
night, Miss Bellegarde.” 


CHAPTER VIII. 


Mr. Yorke, stepping airily homeward 
through the falling snow, was brought 
back to mundane things by sordidly 
stubbing his toe. The stub was acute; 
and a totally unpremeditated hop laid 
him flat on his side in the soft damp- 
ness. He had just time to feel crest- 
fallen, when something suddenly took 
his ear down into the snow again. He 
lay there, listening rigidly. It was not 
exactly a noise; more a thrill of the 
earth; faint, perhaps, but regular, 
heavy, and thick. It was like far-off 
thunder, if thunder had ever a meas- 
vred beat; was ever—‘Rot!” Yorke 
muttered. “It’s just me; the jar and 
this infernal toe!’’ 

He sat up gingerly, and the unnamed 
noise ceased. It had been more a sen- 
sation than actual hearing, and he was, 
of course, a big man to come down 
plunk, like a kid; but if that were his 
own heart in his ears, he had better be 
getting ready for another world. “I’m 
hanged if it was,” he thought slowly. 
“It was more like a ” In the daz- 
zling light that broke on his mind he 
stood and swore. It was not like some- 
thing, it was something; a something 
that made plain the reason he was de- 
sired either to leave Caraquet or stay 
silent there forever. “On my land,” he 
said, walking dazedly homeward, “and 
I never thought of it; not even after 
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I'd seen all those men that never lum- 
bered in this world!” 

There was no house between him and 
Bellegarde’s, nor was the road. fre- 
quented, therefore it was with absurd 
astonishment that for the second time 
Yorke jerked up, but this time stand- 
ing. In the middle of the road, as he 
rounded a turn, was something black— 
something that, as Yorke regarded it, 
began to crawl toward him, silent, as if 
it were blind. 

“Who the devil said Yorke. 
He shouted, and the moving object 
stopped. 

“Hello!” said a voice, faint from 
some emotion. “I didn’t see you. Is 
that you, Bellegarde?” 

“No, it’s Yorke! What’s the mat- 
ter?” The voice had rung with a queer 
familiarity, though at the same time 
Yorke knew he had never heard it to 
his knowledge. 

“Oh!” it said shortly. There was 

utter silence, and the soft hiss of the 
snow as Yorke went swiftly to the 
sound. 
*“You're a good way from Belle- 
garde’s,” he said. The object, in the 
white dark, was plainly a man, and a 
man of Yorke’s own class, as it rose 
from its hands and knees and stood up 
—tall, slight, and graceful. 

“T was going down to Caraquet by a 
short cut, and I wrenched my foot, or 
something. I beg a thousand pardons 
for startling you. I don’t know why I 
thought you were Bellegarde, except 
I didn’t think of there being any one 
else to come.” He looked at Yorke in 
the half-light off the snow. “My 
name’s LeFrench,” he added simply. 
“T suppose you're the man who bought 
our old house.” He took a tentative 
step and winced. 

“Do you mind?” asked Yorke, on an 
uncontrollable impulse. 

“Only that the mortgagee’s got the 
money instead of me; I haven't seen it 
for years. I suppose it’s pretty well 





gone to pieces!” 

“Not so very,” said Yorke stupidly. 
If this was a LeFrench, who had not 
been here for years, he could not have 
been with Nina that first day—or else 


he was a refreshingly excellent liar. 
For his voice had brought back some- 
thing, and a quick suspicion took 
Yorke. If it were true—and he would 
know if only LeFrench would laugh— 
he meant to see at close quarters the 
man he had supplanted—that was the 
word, and no other. 

“Have you such a thing as a match?” 
asked LeFrench. “I’ve used my last, 
and it’s going to take me my own time 
to get down to Caraquet. You'll think 
I ought to know this country, but I for- 
got you don’t see hollows in the snow 
at night, and I wrenched my foot. It 
was’’—dispassionately—‘“a fool thing 
to do.” 

Yorke, with his own toe stinging 
yet, agreed with him. “We're in the 
same box, then,” he exclaimed. “Five 
minutes ago I was as lame as a tree. 
Have you any particular reason for 
getting to Caraquet? For my house is 
nearer.” 

“That’s good of you,” said LeFrench 
slowly. “I’ve no reason at all for 
Caraquet to-night. But are you sure 
you want me? 


to see Bellegarde’—and at last he 
laughed. “I’m not a returned prodigal, 


you know.” 

“T wouldn't ask you if I didn’t want 
you,” returned Yorke, and it was thick- 
ly. After that laugh he would have 
carried him rather than have let him 
go. He was suddenly aware that 
LeFrench’s teeth were chattering. He 
pulled off his own coat and slipped it 


on him. “Let’s get along out of this! 
Can you walk?” 
“Pretty badly!’ . If his lameness 


were sudden, his body had been slowly 
chilled to the bone. But if he limped, 
he limped fast. The road unwound it- 
self like a white ribbon, and Yorke was 
warm when they came with the usual 
unpremeditation on his house. 

The one-armed man was apparently 
in his own quarters. The fire still 
glowed in Yorke’s living-room, the 
lamp glittered on tumblers and a de- 
canter, as LeFrench, with the air of a 
man who cannot believe his eyes, stared 
about him. 

“T. wouldn't believe it,” he said sim- 
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ply, “though this room was always the 
best in the house. By jiminy! if you'll 
excuse me, I'll take off this boot and 
sock.” 

Yorke glanced involuntarily at the 
bared ankle. It was black and blue 
already, but if for a moment he thought 
of an old bruise, he had not been told it 
was a new one. 

“IT was mad when it happened,” 
LeFrench assured him with some truth ; 
and he giggled secretly as he reflected 
what unexpected service slipping off a 
certain portico had done him. He was 
in the house now, and done with por- 
ticos. 

But Yorke, regarding him, was only 
concerned with his good looks. He 
had never imagined a male creature 
could be so handsome. And an uneasy, 
unworthy thought crawled into his 
mind—he had no wish for Nina Belle- 
garde to see any more of this last of 
the LeFrenchs. 

“Oh, Lord!” he thought dully, “give 
me time and it won’t matter. But 
now ” when she had just begun to 
thaw to him, just eaten his bread and 
salt. The only womanish thing about 
Yorke was a queer intuition; a sixth 
sense that warned him of trickery— 
and that sense was awake now. In 
spite of his guest’s protests he assisted 
him to his own room, composedly aware 
that if LeFrench were going to be laid 
up in the house it might not be amiss 
to keep him isolated from Cope; and 
that if he could keep him here, he 
would, at least, be away from Nina. 
The thought might not have been a fair 
one, but it made Yorke smile as he fell 
asleep like a dog on the living-room 
sofa. 

His new acquaintance, on the con- 
trary, sat sleepless up-stairs. Yorke’s 
coat, that he had unaccountably for- 
gotten to restore, bagged from his 
humped shoulders, the coat of a bigger 
and an abler man. Something had 
drawn all the beauty from LeFrench’s 
boyish face. He had taken a letter 
from the coat ‘pocket and sat holding 
it slackly. For once in his life he was 
not cock-sure what to do next. 

“I was right; Yorke has it,” he mut- 
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tered—though what it was might not 
have been clear even to any one who 
read the letter in his fingers. Belle- 
garde’s put-off policy might be folly 
but his own hurry-up scheme might be 
fatal—it all depended on how much 
Yorke knew. LeFrench read the come- 
by-chance letter over again—carefully. 

DEAR YorkKE: It’s a curiosity, but it holds 
water if you care to make use of it. All the 
original grants in what is known as_ the 
County of Caraquet included minerals. Thus 
any ore in the above-named locality is the 
property of the landholders, and not of the 
government; claims cannot be staked and ap- 
plied for by any outsider, an option :must 
be had from the owner. Are you thinking 
of mining, and what? I never heard of any 
minerals in your locality. What on earth 
are you staying for? Dare say I should 
know if I came down, but I beg to remark 
you have not asked me. 

The rest of the letter had no inter- 
est for LeFrench. Yorke not only had 
the old grant he had never been meant 
to see, but knew where he stood in it. 
It struck LeFrench, with reassuring 
vigor, that the LeFrench place was 
lonely—very lonely, indeed, and that 
Cope, for a one-armed man, was handy 
with accidents—and of course if any 
occurred now, there would be a witness 
on the spot to bring him to book. His 
course of action clear, Roger LeFrench 
grinned. 


CHAPTER IX. 


In the early morning Yorke gazed 
stupidly from his window on an un- 
broken sweep of snow. If last night 
Nina Bellegarde had meant to warn 
him that the man who shot Liz Picou’s 
arrow at him would patrol his grounds 
in the night, hoping for another chance 
at him, she had been deceived; there 
was not a footprint except Cope’s to 
the wood-shed. 

“Tt was nobody outside this time,” 
he reflected grimly. That his house 
had been watched for nights past was 
no secret to him; the secret had been 
the reason why. But that was clear 
now, and, if he was not mistaken, some- 
thing else. He turned with a sharp 
question as his door opened: “Cope, 
what was that noise I heard last night?” 
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Cope’s tray banged on the table. 
“What noise?” he whispered, under 
cover of the clatter. And if there was 
a footstep outside the door Yorke -did 
not hear it. 

“Like thunder—or a mill,” he said. 
And LeFrench, come down-stairs in 
search of Cope, did not call to him. 

Cope went white to his lips. “‘There’s 
no—mill! There’s the sawmill,’ he 
stammered contradictorily. 

“You can’t hear that in the village 
‘street,” said his master coolly. “Much 
less here. Anything I can hear must be 
on my land.” 

“There’s nothing,” cried Cope wild- 
ly. “No, no, Mr. Yorke, you had a 
dream, or something! There’s no mill.” 
He looked with a kind of despair at the 
snow-shoes taken down from the wall, 
at the many-pocketed canvas coat he 
had never seen Yorke wear. “Perhaps 
you're going to look for it,” he sneered. 

“Just what I am going to do.” 
Yorke’s eyes caught him like a sword- 
cut. “I'll tell you straight, that there’s 
too much funny business about my liv- 
ing here, and I’m tired of it. If you 
have anything to do with it, I’d advise 
you, for your health’s sake, to quit. It’s 
got to stop, to-day. Do you mean to 
tell me you heard nothing—last night?” 

“Nothing,” said the man stolidly. 

Yorke pointed angrily to the wall. 
Two inches over the head of his sofa 
was a small, blackened hole. ‘Pretty 
close,” he said, “and the first time for 
the gun; first time there’s been any 
noise about doing for me.” 

Cope looked up sharply. “TI ” he 
whispered; he looked at the door and 
changed his sentence. “I don’t know 
what you’re talking about, unless you’re 
crazy.” If his face did not match his 
words it was wasted, for Yorke had 
turned his back on him. “P’raps you 
did it in your sleep.” 

“Where were you? You weren’t in 
your bed.” 

“T was—out.” Cope gulped on the 
pause. “Why should it be me?” he 
snarled. 

“Oh, no reason.” Yorke hunched his 
shoulders. “Mr. LeFrench was asleep 
in my bed, for I went and looked at 





him; and I didn’t do it myself, as you 
thoughtfully suggest.” ‘ 

“Do you want me to leave?” It was 
the question of a servant who has 
broken a dish; but Cope sat crooked in 
his chair, with that curious effect of a 
broken marionette. 

“No,” said Yorke slowly. “I’d rath- 
er have you where I can see you. I 
don’t know—or I _ didn’t—whether 
you're for me or against me, but I do 
know you’re in whatever business it is 
that wants to get rid of me. I’m giving 
you a fair warning; if I catch you at 
it again I'll kill you. So now you 
know.” 

“I know,” assented Cope sullenly. 
He watched Yorke pick up his snow- 
shoes. “Am I to tell Mr. LeFrench 
you've gone out?” he asked. At the 
name, its owner turned and _ slipped, 
unseen, up the stairs. 

“It’s none of Mr. LeFrench’s busi- 
ness! He'll have to stay in bed, any- 
how. Give him his meals and stay here 
in this house till I come back.” ¢ 

Cope opened his mouth, but if he 
were going to say something it was too 
late; Yorke had banged the door be- 
hind him. For a moment his servant 
sat still, dully. Then he ran suddenly 
to the front door. But if he had meant 
to follow Yorke he did not do it. 
LeFrench’s window was up, and, as 
Cope glanced at it, was shut. He turned 
and went noiselessly into the house. 

Mr. LeFrench, without a trace of a 
limp, descended to the kitchen, wkence 
a clatter of pans had been audible, and 
spoke politely for a man who had been 
left breakfastless : 

“Good morning, Cope! You see, I 
slept up-stairs.” But whatever he 
meant he found no hearer; the kitchen 
was deserted. LeFrench’s beautiful 
mouth tightened reflectively. “Hell,” 
he said, “it’s no good my waiting when 
Yorke’s gone there.” He could see last 
night’s letter as it had danced before 
his eyes. “It’s better there than here, 
even if he does come back.” He 
crammed on a coat and cap, and ran 
out of the kitchen door. 

Coming back happened to be just 
what Yorke had no thought of doing. 
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He was progressing doggedly toward 
the northeast boundary of his estate, 
making heavy weather of it in the soft 
snow. 
only line he was not sure about; Nina 
Bellegarde and her puma had stopped 
him the only day he had thought of go- 
ing there, and last night’s noise—what- 
ever it had been— 
had come that way, 
following up a gully 
that started just be- 
low his house and 
ended he did not 
know where. In the 
first place, it did not 
run as a gully 
shoul d—it had 
twists and turns, 
and endless ramifi- 
cations. Half a 
dozen of them he 
followed and drew 
blank; they ended, 
and that was all 
there was about 
them. The main 
one, if main one 
there were, was no 
bigger than any of 
its branches; added 
to which it began 
to snow, with a dri- 
vin,g wind that 
blinded Yorke. He 
struck up for the 
open barrens; but 
turn which way he 
would it seemed to 
lead into a_ gully 
again. There was a 
maze of them, intri- 
cate, unavoidable; 
and the wind had 
turned to a giant’s 
flail in his face. It turned Yorke a lit- 
tle, but a man who has begun life as a 
surveyor is not easily lost; sheer 
doggedness led him into the right gully 
at last. It ran, as near as he could 
make it, on a right angle from the 
place where he had fallen the night be- 
fore and recognized a noise, but if he 
had expected to be guided by that this 
morning he was mistaken. The silence 


That northeast angle was the- 





Once the tiny light shone out he saw well enough. 
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was grave-cold. There was not an inch 
of dand before him or under his ob- 
stinately pursuing feet where any man 
could either put a mill or get his quartz 
to it. 

Through the snow he saw a. dead 
wall of hill in front of him. He turned 
from its solid bulk to go home, and, as 
he turned, felt him- 
self falling—falling 
illimitably, feet first. 
It was an old trick 
that made him 
spread out his arms 
frogwise, and slow- 
ly, very slowly, feel 
his descent stop and 
his feet touch bare 
ground. It may not 
have been to_ his 
credit that sheer as- 
tonishment ma-de 
him sit weakly 
down. 

©" Wee lt oi 
damned,” he | said. 
“And T’ve no can- 
dle!’ For if he had 
not found the hidden 
mill he had found 
something else. 
Even in the pitch- 
dark his practised 
hand was aware of 
the rough slope of a 
disused tunnel that 
meant nothing but 
an opening into the 
workings of a gold- 
mine; he had turned 
his attention to mi- 
ning, and profitably, 


since he had re- 
nounced = rail- 
ways. But if his 


thoughts were slow his hand was not; 
it had gone mechanically through his 
pockets and lit on a tin case that had 
never been moved from the mining 
clothes Cope had started at. ‘Good old 
tapers,’ Yorke said thoughtfully; he 
had used them last in the mine that 
had brought him his sudden riches. 
Once the tiny light shone out he saw 
well enough. He stood in a tunnel, 
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rotten-timbered and easy enough to 
crawl out of—but Yorke had no inten- 
tion in the world of crawling out. He 
kicked off what remained of his snow- 
shoes, tried the skeleton of a rotting 
ladder: that was phantomlike in front 
of him; and crawled up it. 

The mine went up the hill, not down 
it. The familiar drip of water smote 
Yorke’s ears. Presently he came out 
on a worked-out stope that set him 
thinking. If he had had anything to 
drill with he would have done a little 
investigating, but his ten fingers 
mocked him emptily, and another lad- 
der and another stope made him think 
pro.anely of his own intellect. This 
level had been worked lately, and 
worked well; the mine was no toy, 
no prospector’s work. It was silent as 
the grave, and more empty, but it was 
very slowly that Yorke pursued his 
solitary way in it. He stood at last in 
the highest level, and arranged the re- 
sults of his inspection in his mind. 

“One three-hundred-and-fifty-foot in- 
clined shaft on the south leg of the 
anticlinal, one vertical compartment 
shaft.” He wiped the close heat of the 
mine from his forehead. “On the north 
leg another shaft, not counting the old 
workings I came in by. Altogether a 
complete plant—and wouldn’t be if the 
thing didn’t pay. No wonder I was 
inconvenient.” The wording of the old 
grant came back to Yorke condensed 
into the fact that all ores belonged to 
the landowner. “And that’s me,’ he 
said heavily. The gold was his—lock, 
stock, and barrel, and thanks to the torn 
parchment some one had dropped on 
his hearthstone he knew it—and he 
winced, standing alone in the deseried 
stope. Bellegarde had not been in his 
house that day—but  Bellegarde’s 
daughter had. 

There was no doubt in Yorke’s mind 
as to who was working the stolen mine 
—the look of Bellegarde’s lumberers 
had been too familiar to him! He re- 
membered that he had distrusted Belle- 
garde all along, just as he had in- 
stinctively trusted Bellegarde’s daugh- 
ter. But the thought stung him till he 
spoke aloud in the quiet mine. 


’ 


“Whoever dropped that grant, it 
wasn’t—Nina!” The name came fram 
Yorke’s tongue with a sound that in his 


-astonishment he did not realize. Round 


a corner, walking hastily and—he could 
not help the thought—furtively, came 
Nina Bellegarde herself, with the puma 
at her heels. 


CHAPTER X. 


For a long moment the man and the 
girl looked at each other. If Yorke 
would have spoken he could not do it. 
The whole thing, then, was no secret 
to Nina—she had known of the stolen 
mine just as she had known of the 
catapult, and the puma let loose on the 
chance of killing an intrusive stranger; 
and on the knowledge she had eaten 
that stranger’s salt. 

It was the girl who spoke first. 

“You! How did you get here? 
Down, Nick; down!” 

“The wrong way, evidently.” Yorke’s 
hand fell on the fawning puma, the 
only honest friend he had made in 
Caraquet, and perhaps his thought was 
in his face. 

“There’s only one way; and you had 
no right in it.” It was a forlorn thing 
to say, but nothing else came to Nina 
Bellegarde. 

Yorke pointed behind him, almost 
indifferently ; it was not the mine, but 
her knowledge of the mine that troubled 
him. “I fell into some old workings 
by accident,” he said. “If you don’t be- 
lieve me, I broke my snow-shoes doing 
it, and you'll find them where I fell.” 

For an instant Nina leaned on the 
hewn rock behind her. The secret was 
out, and Yorke in what should have 
been his own mine; but that did not tell 
her what to do, nor what Bellegarde 
and Roger would do if they knew it— 
and there was no saying they would 
not. Whatever she did would be 
treachery to some one, the only choice 
was to whom. 

“T—didn’t know.” She tried to make 
time, and Yorke knew it. 

“Know what? That I was used to 
mines?” His voice was more gentle 
than his thought, which was that, any- 
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how, she was a woman and not Belle- 
garde. “I own the Rainbow mine, if 
you've ever heard of it!” 

“That doesn’t give you any right to 
be in this one; it’s not yours.” It was 
still the only line possible to her, but 
Yorke saw her wait for the answer, 
and he made it coolly. 

“No, but the ore is! No one has any 
right to touch a pennyweight without 
me. The grant rights go with the title, 
as I’ve taken the pains to find out.” 

“What grant?” But her voice was 
not steady. 

“You were there when it was dropped 
in my house.” And it was not the way 
Yorke had meant to speak of that first 
day. 

“Do you mean that old paper?” 
There was no life in the question. “It 
wasn't true,” she protested dully. 

“It is— quite true!’ In the dimness 
Yorke looked at her. The girl quiv- 
ered with sick half-contempt. She had 
known that paper held water all along. 
If the mine had been really Roger’s and 
Bellegarde’s, they would never have 
troubled about the buyer of the old 
house; it was because they were thieves 
that Cope had shot at Yorke that very 
first day—for, of course, it had been 
Cope; she had turned to see the spent 
catapult in his one hand. It was that 
cowardly shot from cover that had 
niade Nina sway to Yorke’s side and 
haunt the mine-head and the mill ever 
since for pure terror of murder. 

“What are you going to do?” she 
said recklessly. “Now that you know 
about us, what are you going to do?” 

“Considering I’ve known it would be 
better for me to have nine lives ever 
since the evening on my own portico 
when some one——” 

“Cope,” she interrupted thickly. 

“Well, say Cope shot at me. I 
haven’t decided.”” Yorke said the name 
as if it hurt him, and it did; he had 
been kind to Cope. 

“But that—wasn’t this.’ 

“What? The mine. I don’t know 
that stealing my gold’s much worse 
than the puma stalking me or the arrow 
that missed me, or even the sling-shot 
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through the window. I confess I didn’t 
think you knew about it.” It was the 
first word of his mad disappointment in 
the girl whose honor he had been ready 
to stake his life on, and he was mis- 
taken if she did not wince at it; but 
she answered steadily: 

“Oh, I knew!” That she had been 
fool enough to believe it just the usual 
mine was none of Yorke’s business, nor 
that it had been a half-heard conversa- 
tion of her father’s and Bentley’s about 
his arrival that had sent her hot-foot 
to Roger’s house to see if what it meant 
were true. Roger had had the old grant 
spread out on the table when she came 
in on him, so softly that she had time 
to make sense of it over his shoulder 
before he heard her. It had torn when 
she snatched it from him, and Roger 
must have pocketed the half he held to 
when the sound of Yorke’s knocking 
startled the half-empty house, just as it 
was then she must have dropped hers, 
having come too near to murder and 
sudden death to remember it. All she 
had thought of was that the mine which 
was to make Bellegarde and Roger 
rich, and her into Roger’s wife, was 
plain, low thieving from a man they 
meant to make into a dead one before 
he found it out. “I knew,” she re- 
peated. “But I—I couldn’t tell you. 
I’m in it as much as they are. Why, 
the mine’s called ‘The Nina’!’”’ 

Yorke looked at her with unwilling 
admiration. It was a lonely place to lie 
in; and somehow he hoped she lied. 

“Luckily there seems to have been 
no need for you to tell me,” he said 
slowly. “I couldn’t have heard stamps 
that weren’t on my land, or crushing 
my ore. When I did, it seemed to me 
time to see about it—especially as some 
one tried the range of a revolver on 
me in bed last night.” 

“What?” Every bit of color left 
her face as she clutched his wrist. 
“Last night!—when I’d done my best 
to warn you what sort of people we 
were, when—oh, I should have left 
Nicky with you, but I thought you un- 
derstood; I Have you sent Cope 
away, turned him out? I warned you 
about him long ago!” 
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“You saved my life from him once,” 
corrected Yorke plainly. “What I don’t 
see now is why you did it—nor why 
’ he’s afraid of the puma!” 

“T don’t know—Nicky’s always hated 
him. I hate him, too. He’s—dreadful, 
somehow !” 

“He’d nothing against me.” 

“Only a fortune,” said Nina dryly. 
“He was the biggest mine-thief in the 
country till he lost his arm and got 
known all over the province. And I 
suppose he didn’t think you’d keep him 
on indefinitely to have more chances 
of getting rid of you. He can shoot 
with an arrow. I’ve seen him; and last 
night—why, there wasn’t any one else 
in the house!” 

Yorke nodded. “Just the LeFrench 
boy,” he said carelessly. “I came on 
him as I went home, played out with a 
sore foot on his way to your father, to 
get work as a scaler, he said. But he 
was up-stairs in my bed. I slept down- 
stairs on the sofa.” 

“LeFrench!”” Roger knew no more 
of lumbering than Nina knew of the 
moon, even supposing there had been 
any lumbering to know about. Belle- 
garde’s mill had long been silent till it 
had to be opened hastily as a blind, 
and his daughter knew it. “What Le- 
French?” she cried sharply, though 
there could be but one. 

“Roger, he said his name was.” 

“In your house!” If Yorke thought 
it a cry of joy he was wrong. Faith- 
fully—oh, faithfully—Roger had prom- 
ised never to go back there, and though 
of course that shot of last night’s had 
been Cope’s, just as the first had been, 
the arrow had been one of Liz Picou’s; 
and Liz Picou would not give the 
paring of her finger-nail to Cope. And 
if the arrow were Roger’s, then last 
night had been no accident about the 
puma. Roger had not brought Nicky 
to Yorke’s house to frighen Cope, but 
for something darker. And the shoot- 
ing—Cope would not have dared try a 
revolver without Roger behind him. 
All loyalty to Roger was swept out of 
the girl. “Take me back the way you 
came,” she cried, without a glance at 
Yorke. “I want to see Roger.” 
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“Perfectly impossible,” said Yorke 
roughly. “I mean the way I came., If 
you want to see LeFrench, I’ll send 
him down to you.” 

“T want him now.” She cared noth- 
ing for the sneer. “Mr. Yorke, you've 
got to trust me,” she cried imperiously. 
“T ate your salt. What do I care about 
the mine? It’s nothing to me now. 
Put an injunction on ‘it if you like, do 


anything—but trust me, for God's 
sake!” 
Yorke stared at her,  stupefied. 


“Don’t you see,” he said between his 
teeth, “that I can’t? It’s what I’ve 
wanted to do ever since I first saw 
your face through the glass, what I’ve 
done since you sat in Father Saunders’ 
stable. I’d have gone on, too—if I 
hadn’t met you here.” 

“T came here for you.” She might 
have been a man, not a girl, as she faced 
him. “I’ve haunted the place for fear 
you’d find it, and there’d be trouble, 
and x 

“IT might kill some one.” Yorke 
laughed, not kindly; and stopped short 
in sheer shame. The girl had recoiled, . 
as if he struck her. He knew now why 
she had come—for the same reason she 
had set the puma on Cope, had called 
Yorke from its tracking as a mother 
might call a child to safety, had 
blanched at the sight of Liz Picou’s 
arrow on his wall. 

“You can’t care for such a brute as 
I’ve been to you to-day,” he stam- 
mered. “Oh, Nina, if you only could. 
Nina”—she started like a trapped ani- 
mal—“wait a moment, listen to me; it 
can’t hurt you to know. I’ve loved you 
since first I heard you speak in the 
priest’s stable. I’ve thought about you 
as I never thought about any woman. 
I know you haven’t cared, but—you’ve 
been kind, you’ve 

Nina swayed suddenly, as a woman 
might sway who sees the unbearable 
dawning of a heaven that is not for 
her. 

“Kind!” she cried fiercely. “I’ve 
tried to run with the hare and hunt 
with the hounds, if that’s what you call 
being kind. Oh, you don’t understand! 
Bellegarde’s only my stepfather, but I 
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—I'd promised to marry Roger Le- 
French.” 

“Will you—now?” His voice made 
her face him deliberately. 

“No; nor any one else. Nobody 
could trust me. I’ve played as bad a 
game as they have.” For she was done 
with pretending; if Yorke had to take 
her as she was he could take the others. 

“If you mean Bellegarde and Le- 
French, they’ve got nothing to do with 
it,’ said Yorke quickly. He took her 
hand before she knew it. “Nina, I 
don't care for their mine!” 

“You’ve got to.” He should know 
all there was to know while she was 
about it, since Roger had seen fit to 
break all his promises. ‘Do you know 
what they get out of it? Sixty per cent. 
a month—a month—and you say it’s 
nothing to you!” 

“T say it can’t last’—practically. 
“It’s bound to be pockety.” 

“Of course it is—if it were going to 
last wouldn't it have been worth their 
while to pay for it? They're getting 
out all they can, and-as quick as they 
can—or you'd never have heard the 
mill. Last night was going to be the 
final clean-up, unless they struck some- 
thing they wouldn't leave.” 

“Like I have.” Yorke’s hand tight- 
ened on hers. “Nina, say you'll marry 
me. I—well, I don’t want their mine.” 

“And I'll die before I’m paid for!” 
She snatched her hand away. ‘What 
do you know about me, anyhow? 
Nothing but that I’m a fool, who didn’t 
play fair because I couldn't bear to see 
—things happen.” 

“T know all I want to know”’—cool- 
ly. “I don’t care for one single thing 
you’ve told me. I love you!” 

“And I’m not fit to marry any one 
decent. There’s something you don't 
know. I said Bellegarde was my step- 
father, but—my mother ran away with 
him, and brought me; I don’t even 
know what my own name is. I’ve al- 
ways gone by his, and he’s been kind. 
You needn't think about Roger; I’m 
done with Roger. But I can’t turn on 
Bellegarde—and be paid for it.” 

The admission went to Yorke’s heart. 
“Nina dearest,” he began. 
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“Hush,” she whispered. She, was 
steady in an instant, as it was almost 
beyond Yorke to be steady. “The 
shift’s coming on! I hear the men.” 

“They're only miners—Galicians, at 
that.” 

“You don’t know.” And it dawned 
on Yorke that it was not the gangs that 
troubled her. “Oh, come out; quickly! 
There's a way.” 

“But 

“T won't be seen, if you will’—fierce- 
ly. “Do you suppose Bellegarde knows 
I'm here? Quick!” She snatched up 
the puma’s chain, seized Yorke’s hand, 
and ran with him down a little passage 
that came out into the main tunnel be- 
hind the entering gangs—just in time, 
if either of the three had known it, to 
escape Roger LeFrench by a matter 
of three yards. ‘You can't see the mine 
entrance from the mill or the office; 
if you go quickly by no one will notice 
you. Oh’—and something she had 
never meant to betray took Nina Belle- 
garde like an actual thing that could not 
be hidden—‘“‘go,”” she sobbed. “Go!” 

“Dear heart.” said Yorke gently, 
“I’m going to the office. I don’t have 
to work in the dark any more.” 

“No!” The hands that gripped his 
were fierce with terror, with something 
else that thrilled the man where he 
stood. “Oh, you don’t know—I—don’t 
know—who’s there! They might kill 
you.” 

Yorke took the bronze head to his 
breast as he had long meant to take it, 
held her as he had always hoped to 
hold her. It was a moment before he 
remembered to speak sensibly. “I’m 
not going there to fight with my hands, 
dearest; this business can't be settled 
in an hour. If they're decent they'll 
shut down the mine. Ill get injunc- 
tions against them, and they against 
me, anyhow, before there’s any fight- 
ing.” 

“No, they'll pick a quarrel ; Cope may 
be there. Oh, come away with me! 
Afterward you can get your injunction, 
stop the water-power—anything. Only 











don’t go in there alone now.” 
“T thought you didn’t care?” he cried. 
“Care!” Her arms went round him, 
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tightened, and dropped. “If I cared a 
hundred times more,” she said dully, 
“it couldn’t matter. I never could be 
anything to you. Whatever Roger may 
be, he loves me, and he trusted me; 
and I betrayed him. I’d always remem- 
ber that, and by and by so would you. 
It can’t matter if I do care.” 

“On the contrary it’s the only thing 
that does matter.” Yorke held her de- 
liberately at arm’s length before him. 
“T have to go, dear,” he said gravely. 
“T want to fix this thing up.” 

“Let me come with you.” 

“No! I'd rather you went home, 
anyway. This isn’t any place for you 
to be alone in.” 

“T’ve Nicky!” 

“How am [ to fight things if I know 
you're waiting for me?’ Yorke gave a 
short laugh that had more tenderness 
in it than all the words the girl had 
ever heard. “But—if you like! Only, 
if anything keeps me in the mill longer 
than you want to wait, go round by the 
back of the hill, to the hole in the 
ground I came in by—you can’t miss it 
—and tie a handkerchief or something 
to one of the bushes. Then I’ll know 
you've gone safely home. Promise!” 

Nina nodded. All the same, she 
meant to wait, but if she were going 
to say so there was no time. Very sud- 
denly Yorke kissed her, and put her 
from him, and before she knew it was 
gone. 


CHAPTER XI. 


There was no sense in the passion 
of fear that sent Nina after Yorke into 
the dimness of the tunnel, but it was 
empty already. She peered from it, 
listened, and went cautiously out into 
the dazzle of the daylight, walking 
where the trodden snow would show 
neither her track nor the puma’s. 
Presently she slipped back again into 
the shelter of her little passage, with 
a heart that was sensibly lighter. As 
she crouched down there she did not 
hear a soft step pass her refuge and go 
out by the main tunnel; her every 
thought was with Yorke. There had 
been no one in the office but Belle- 


garde; she had seen him open the door 
and shut it on Yorke; seen them sit 
down to talk, as though the whole thing 
were the crdinary business Yorke had 
taken it as. And Bellegarde was not 
Cope—nor Roger; he would never 
quarrel when quarreling could be got 
out of. But, all the same, she was not 
going home. 

“I wish I’d said I’d wait for him,” 
she thought nervously, and perhaps she 
was tired, for she sobbed—and she was 
not a crying girl. She hid her face in 
the puma’s fur as it nestled to her, and 
fought her tears down. If outside the 
clank of the ore-shaft stopped, so 
abruptly that ‘t groaned, and the shift 
piled out of the mine stupid and unsur- 
prised, like men who are used to unin- 
telligible or'ers, the first Nina knew of 
it was that a dead silence had succeeded 
the tap of incessant picks. For a mo- 
ment the puzzle of it sent her to her 
feet; the next she flushed, as if it were 
her business to be proud of the man 
who had beaten Bellegarde and Roger; 
for that was what it meant—they were 
shutting down. ; 

“IT might have known it,’ she 
thought. “I was a fool to cry.” Her 
heart beat with a queer triumph as she 
sat waiting for Yorke to come for her. 
It was no time to go to look for him, 
for the silence of the mine was broken 
by a sound of feet coming and going 
—getting out the miners was apparent- 
ly not all that had to be done when 
you suddenly closed down a working 
mine. She would hardly have noticed 
the presence of men in the tunnel if it 
had not been for the puma, who snarled 
and clawed away from her to the short 
length of his chain. It took time and 
some strength to soothe him, and it was 
with a start that Nina looked at her 
watch. Yorke was too long, far. too 
long—unless he had forgotten her and 
gone away with Bellegarde. 

“He’d never do that,” she thought 
sharply. But as she ran out of the mine 
she was not so sure. The office door 
was shut and locked; the mill empty; 
the trodden snow told no tales, but 
where it lay unbroken toward the shed 
where Bellegarde kept his horse it bore 
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the plain marks of two men’s feet. At 
the sight, a sick disappointment took 
the girl. Yorke had won out—and had 
gone away and forgotten her, just as 
Roger would have forgotten; only it 
was not like Yorke. Then suddenly— 
“Nina, you idiot,” she cried, “he said 
to go round to the back of the hill, 
where he got in. Of course he wouldn't 
be here.” As she ran for the snow- 
shoes she had hidden behind the shed 
the puma wrenched away from her, but 
after a useless call or two she let it 
go; she feared it for Yorke no longer. 
But, though it was easy enough to find 
the hole in the ground where Yorke had 
chanced on the mine, there was no sign 
of him there save the track where he 
had gone in. There was no earthly 
reason for the fear that sent her round 
by Yorke’s house, nor any reassurance 
there. It was locked, silent. Even 
Cope was missing, for no smoke came 
from the chimneys, and the light snow 
had drifted on the thresholds of both 
doors. 

Necessary as it was to hurry, if she 
meant to reach home before Belle- 
garde, Nina hurried no longer. Some- 
thing had gone out of her with the 
knowledge that the man she loved had 
forgotten her—for she said it openly 
to herself now. But slow as she was, 
when she got home there was no Belle- 
garde there. She was all dressed and 
ready when at last his step sounded in 
the hall, and with it a second step that 
set her heart flying happily. It was all 
right—Bellegarde had brought Yorke 
home to dinner. But, oh, how was she 
to sit through it, with her heart jump- 
ing out of her! Then all was changed. 

“Roger,” she said dully. It was 
Roger's voice in the hall; Roger who 
followed her father into the room. It 
must have been her disappointment that 
made her think there was something 
strange in both their faces, for there 
was certainly nothing unusual in Belle- 
garde’s manner. 

“Ts there no dinner?” he asked an- 
grily. “I am tired to my death.” 

Roger laughed; she had been a fool 
to think he looked oddly at her. 

“Don't: mind Bellegarde,” he said. 
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“He’s had a jar! We are in litigation, 
Nina, about our mine.” The insolence 
of the pronoun struck her, though she 
had heard it often enough. “Mr. Yorke 
says it is his mine, not ours; he has 
gone away to put an injunction on us.” 

“Gone away!” Pure shock took the 
surprise out of Nina's voice. “What 
for?” 

“An injunction! That means he'll 
stop our working the mine. But I don’t 
think” —Roger chuckled softly—‘he’ll 
get one.” 

“Bah!” said Bellegarde | sharply. 
“You talk nonsense! Yorke has ideas 
and I have ideas, and we have com- 
promised. The mine is shut till he 
come back. It was a mad night to go, 
and I told him so. He will not get ten 
miles on snow-shoes; what snow there 
is drifts brutally. To-morrow we shall 
start for an order on our side, and 
probably have still the start of him.” 

“Snow-shoes!” It was all Nina could 
do to keep from saying it aloud. 
Yorke had had no snow-shoes but the 
broken pair he had left in the mine; 
had not been at home to get any. Of 
course he might have borrowed them, 
only Bellegarde never used them—and 
Roger’s slim feet took her eye as he 
sedulously warmed them at the fire. It 
was Roger’s trail she had seen with 
Bellegarde’s; not  Yorke’s! That 
meant Roger had been in the mill. The 
terror that flashed on her was insane, 
born of nothing but obstinate convic- 
tion that Yorke would never have left 
her without a good-by; but it made her 
speak with sudden, hidden defiance. 

“Mr. Yorke had a horse at Father 

Saunders’. There wasn't any reason he 
should walk.” 
, “Then probably he didn’t walk,” 
snapped Bellegarde. ‘‘I said he would 
not go on foot. Thank Heaven, here 
is dinner!” 

Roger laughed, the laugh Nina hated. 
“No, he couldn’t go on foot!” he re- 
peated, with an enjoyment. that made 
Bellegarde glance blackly at him. But 
Nina did not see. 

The thought that beat in her head 
was not a thing they could dare to do 
—but something in Roger’s face re- 
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minded her that there was nothing he 
would not dare, with no one but a girl 
to fight him. Bellegarde, fidgeting in 
his chair, eyed her sharply. 

“What is the matter with you?” he 
grumbled. “You sit like a stone.” 

“I’m cold!” She heard the answer 
as if some one else spoke. It was true; 
even her lips felt frozen in the fear that 
had no foundation beyond the memory 
of a man’s eyes as he said he would 
come back for her. “If there was a 
soul to back me——”’ she thought pain- 
fully, and a log that rolled down on 
the hearth covered her start. There 
was Father Saunders—if she could 
only get to him! If Bellegarde were 
king here, and had lied when he said 
Yorke had gone, there was a power be- 
hind the throne that would start the 
hue and cry against him. Nina stead- 
ied as Bellegarde himself might have 
steadied. If he and Roger were not 
made suspicious of her they would go 
to bed early; she could get to the priest 
to-night. If Yorke had forgotten her 
and gone away on the horse that had 
long ago recovered, there would be no 
need to say the things in her head. 
Only she must know—she would die if 
she did not know. And she must have 
Nicky to go with her. The snow had 
stopped as she slipped out into it to see 
if he had come home, the dim light 
of it showed in the shed a heap of 
blankets that meant Nicky beneath 
them—and without a second glance 
Nina banged the door on it. For 
_ Roger stood beside her; had flung his 
arm round her waist. 

“Have you no good night for Nicky, 
nor me?” he whispered. 

“Yes,” she said suddenly; her hand 
on his shoulder kept him at arm’s 
length. “Do you really love me—the 
best of anything in the world?” 

“Since I have only you in it.” The 
passion in his voice was real. 

“Then let us go away,” said the girl 
slowly, “and leave the mine—and Liz.” 

“The mine’s leaving us,” he said 
quietly, “and Liz went away a week 
ago. Is that all?” 

“Unless”—and yesterday she might 
not have used her advantage—“I’ve 


made you hate me, Roger? With ta- 
king Nicky, and all the promises | made 
you keep about not going to Mr. 
Yorke’s house. Have I?” 

Roger caught her up bodily and car- 
ried her through the snow to the house. 
“Hate you!” He set her down, and it 
was well that he could not see her face. 
“I might; if I’d been fool enough to 
want to go to Yorke’s. As it is, I’ve 
never been there since you and I ran 
out together.” 

The insolence of it staggered her. 
“Oh,” she began, very low—but Belle- 
garde pulled open the door behind her. 

“Get in,” he said peremptorily, “and 
go to bed!” He turned the key and put 
it in his pocket, where it clinked against 
one that was already there. There 
would be no getting out to-night, and 
the girl knew it as she fled by him. 

In the morning he and LeFrench 
were gone, to obtain the injunction that 
was to fight Yorke’s. Nina, starting to 
make sure there was one horse more 
or less at the priest’s, stopped on her 
own door-step. The saints had not 
been deaf all night; there was no need 
to go. Father Saunders, his shabby 
soutane waving absurdly under a pea- 
jacket, was passing the gate. It was 
doubtfully enough that Nina got out 
her story, and she was not prepared 
for the look the placid old man turned 
on her. Bellegarde had not been going 
to the railway when he had seen him, 
and LeFrench stuck in a drift well past 
the turning to the mine; it was a small 
thing to go on, but the priest was used 
to small things. 

“Yorke must be at home,” he said 
sharply. “No one but a madman would 
have started alone last night. Go in, 
child! I must go and find Cope.” 

The name, as Nina turned, stopped 
her. Cope might lie to the priest—but 
never to her and Nicky; she must go, 
and take Nicky, to get the truth from 
Cope. She ran across the yard and 
“flung open the puma’s door. “Nicky,” 
she cried. “Ni——” But she never 


finished the word. Cope stood inside 
the shed, bundled in Nicky’s blankets; 
Cope, like a man beside himself, hurled 
her out of the way, cursing her. 
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“You locked me in,” he screamed at 
her. “It was. me inside! You lost me 
the whole night ; and Yorke’s found out 
about the mine.” He raced past her 
into the house, his snow-shoes clatter- 
ing on the floor; seized a piece of Belle- 
garde’s property, and was out again 
with it in his hand before Nina could 
clutch him. 

“How dare you touch our revolv- 
ers?” she panted. “And _ where’s 
Yorke?” 

“Tied up in the mine, damn you!” 
said Cope; and ran. 

Father Saunders stared at the flying 
figure till the girl’s grip hurt him. 

“It’s true,” she gasped, “all I told 
you! I knew Yorke hadn’t gone, only 
I never thought of the mine. Cope’s 
gone there to kill him—he and Roger 
have been trying to do it ever since he 
came.” She dragged the priest out 
into the road. “Come,” she shrieked at 
him, “or I'll go alone. I won't have 
it!” ; 
“God help us, child, we can’t catch 
Cope.” But the old man had begun to 
run. 

“Who wants to? 
way into the mine!” 


There’s another 


CHAPTER XII. 


It was without a glance behind him 
that Father Saunders followed Nina 


. into the hole in the ground that meant 


the old workings; otherwise he might 
have seen a figure toiling on their 
track without snow-shoes. If Nina had 
seen she would have given no thought 
to it. The dead, dripping silence of the 
mine was what made her afraid. Her 
candle glittered faintly on rotten lad- 
ders, wet workings long deserted, dark 
pits with a log for their only bridge, 
levels that were one by one empty; but 
it was the silence that clutched at her 
heart. There was three feet of water 
in places—suppose Yorke lay in one of 
them. Time and again she opened her 
mouth to call his name, and did not 
dare, lest Roger or Cope should hear 
her. The priest’s voice startled her. 

“If Yorke is here, it is the cross- 
cuttings we must go into.” 
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He led Nina to and fro till her heart 
was sick. “Come out,” she cried at 
last. “We'll never find him. Come 
through the mine and find Cope.” It 
was Cope she feared, not Roger. 

Father Saunders flung out his hand 
and pinched out her candle. In the 
sudden darkness Nina saw a light, 
growing slowly at the end of the level; 
heard 

“Roger,” she whispered, but the 
priest’s hand was on her mouth. He 
held it there as Roger passed them;, 
separated only by a jutting rock. If 
he were a priest he forgot it. 

“Nicky, Nicky,” said Roger unex- 
pectedly; he stopped just in front of 
Nina. In the light of his lantern she 
saw an opening above and beside him; 
saw over his shoulder the square head 
of the puma. It snarled at him, and 
disappeared. Roger swore softly, and 
added something more softly still. But 
before Yorke’s name had left his lips 
he had his answer—muffled, gagged, 
but an answer. And Nina Bellegarde 
knew the voice. 

There was no more need for the 
priest’s hand on her mouth. Yorke was 
there behind that opening; hurt, per- 
haps, gagged certainly, but alive. 
There was no time to wonder how he 
had got there. Roger had taken his 
revolver from his pocket, moved closer 
to the rock—and the puma flew out and 
stopped him—a furious, snarling mass 
of brown fur. Suddenly Nina knew 
why. He was guarding Yorke, as he 
must have guarded him all night; 
was——— 

Quicker than Roger’s finger on the 
trigger, than the puma’s spring at him, 
some one screamed: “Look out, Roger! 
Look out!” 

Liz Picou, who Roger had said was 
away, struggled up the last of the lad- 
ders from the bottom of the mine, and 
Roger swung round to her warning. 
But he was too late. Cope, gigantic in 
the shadows, dripping with blood, had 
run up behind him and checked his 
leap. Whichever of the two Nicky 
sprang for, it was Roger who fell un- 
der him; Liz Picou who tried to put 
her body before him and was knocked 
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aside. Nina never looked at them; she 
was racing neck and neck with Cope 
for Yorke; and winning, tripping the 
one-armed man as he jostled her in the 
rocky opening. In the dark she groped 
for Yorke, found him; put her body be- 
tween him and the cripple; felt him 
warm as she crouched over him—and 
was blinded by a sudden dazzle of light. 
Cope, breathless, bleeding, stood with a 
lantern in his hand; was making no 
move to approach her. 

“God!” he said, as if he had been 
praying and could not stop it—‘God, 
we’ve saved him!’’ His voice broke, 
and rang triumphantly in the cutting. 
Over it came the priest’s shout: 

“Nina! Come here, I tell you. Get 
him off! He'll kill him!” 

But Nina never moved. It was 
Roger’s own pet that had turned on 
him; let him manage it as he had rnan- 
aged it before. 

“Liar!” she spat at Cope. “It was 
you shot at Yorke two nights ago! 
Take one more step and I'll kill you.” 
And knew she had nothing to do it 
with but the clasp-knife in her hand. 

“Cut his gag,” said Cope quietly, 
“and his wrist-ropes; you don’t want 
that knife for me. It was me that night 
with the pistol, all right, but it was Le- 
French I wanted. I’ve saved Yorke’s 
life a dozen times to your one.” He 
leaned back against the rock as if he 
were hurt, but the girl had no eyes for 
him. Yorke’s eyes were open, Yorke’s 
living hands were under hers as she 
cut his cords, Yorke’s lips spoke her 
name. 

Father Saunders, outside, shouted 
once more uselessly as he pulled and 
dragged to get the puma off LeFrench. 
Perhaps he might have, if he had not 
forgotten Liz Picou. She had risen 
to her knees where she had been 
knocked aside, swayed there ; and some- 
thing flashed as she leaped to drive it 
into the puma’s side. Father Saunders 
moved, too; and the half-breed girl 
reeled backward with the shock of his 
impact—but it was too late for Nicky. 
He fell clear of Roger, clear of the 
priest’s clutching hand on the collar he 
would need no longer. The half-breed 


girl screamed sickeningly on Roger’s 
name—and had no answer. 2 

Father Saunders bent over Le- 
French’s stillness; but there was no 
death in it. “He'll keep,” he muttered 
callously, and ran into the cutting. He 
had forgotten Cope—and he stopped 
short at what he saw. 

Yorke, sick and dizzy, sat upright on 
the wet floor, leaning on Nina’s shoul- 
der—and Cope’s one hand held out a 
flask to them. 

“I’d have told you long ago, if you'd 
spoke to me,” he was saying to Nina, 
“but how was I to know I could trust 
you? I gambled on it last night when 
I came down to tell vou they had Yorke 
trapped in the mine, and you locked the 
door on me. I knew Nicky was with 
Yorke. I had no place else to hide, 
and you locked the door on me. I— 
was going to—trust you.” 

“Give me that whisky,” said the 
priest suddenly; he set the flask to 
Cope’s working mouth. ‘Now, speak 
out,” he ordered. 

“I was going to. Contempt, and 
something more bitter, rang in Cope’s 
voice. “There’s no call to make me. 
If you’d ever noticed me besides hold- 
ing off Liz Picou when she would have 
married me, I’d have told you before. 
I’ve lived in hell by reason of Roger 
LeFrench, and never any one to give 
me a good word till Yorke came.” 

“Me?” Yorke looked up stupidly. 

Cope nodded. “I'll tell you straight 
while I’m at it. We were all in the 
mine business— Roger,  Bellegarde, 
Bentley, and me—and I was there part- 
ly because I was the cleverest mine 
crook in Canada till I lost my arm at it, 
and partly because they knew things 
about me that wouldn’t let me get away. 
Do you suppose I’d have been Roger 
LeFrench’s nigger if I hadn’t had to? 
He was living in the house all along 
till you came, and he’d have been living 
there yet if it hadn’t been for me. I 
made him move his stuff down to Liz 
Picou’s for fear you didn’t come alone, 
but I didn’t want you round any more 
than he did; I’d just as soon you'd been 
frightened away. Yet it was me saved 
you from the sling-shot that first night 
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He looked at her, and the quick blood in her cieek answered him. 


—and God knows why, except you 
were alone, and [ liked the look of your 
face through the window!” 

“The sling was in your hand,” cried 
Nina scornfully. 

“And I’d grabbed it from LeFrench 
before you grabbed it from me—you’d 
have been too late.”” Something in the 
dull voice carried conviction. “And 
would I get arrows from Liz Picou? 
She’s been as good as Roger’s wife this 
three months past—it wasn’t me could 
bid her wait on the trail all night. But 
it was me all right with the gun, and 
if I’d killed LeFrench you could hang 
me for it. He came to the house with 





that beast you took from him, trying 
to get Yorke out to set it on him, and 
I kept Yorke in; came afterward, and 
I made him think it was you got top- 
sides with the puma, though I was fool 
enough to let him go out alone—and 
the first thing I knew, Yorke had 
brought him back again, with that in 
him that gave me no more scruple to 
kill him than if he’d been a dog. 
Didn’t I know what he meant to happen 
—and not even this much of it would 
have happened if I’d known he slept 
up-stairs! If he and Bellegarde had 
set me to watch Yorke, it didn’t keep 
me from watching them, too. Did they 
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think I couldn’t see where I stood in 
it, even if Yorke hadn't been white to 
me, like he was white to you?” His 
one hand pointed to Nina, but he turned 
his eyes to Yorke’s. ‘There wasn’t a 
thing done against you that couldn't 
have been done by a one-armed man 
that had been in trouble for murder 
before, and I knew it. And what has 
been done a one-armed man could have 
stopped—if it hadn’t been for the girl 
here. When you gave me hell yester- 
day for shooting at you I couldn't say 
anything, for LeFrench was listening 
outside, and it would have meant the 
end of both of us. Even when you 
started out I couldn’t follow you; I had 
to go around the road, and he got ahead 
of me. First I knew of it he came out 
of the mine and went in the mill; the 
gangs had gone down the road, but I 
was in good sight when he hit you from 
behind with a sand-bag, and I was close 
when he came out of the mill—but he 
didn’t see me, any more than you did. 
Bellegarde had your head and Roger 
your feet; you looked heavy to carry, 
but I didn’t think you were dead.” 

Nina Bellegarde turned fiercely on 
Cope: “Why didn’t you go in after 
them? Find him then?” 

Cope gulped. “I daren’t face them; 
when they’d gone I tried——but they'd 
left your puma, or he was. there. 
There’s some men.would have killed 
it with their hands, but I was born a 
coward; I didn’t know I was running 
till I ran. I was afraid to meet Roger, 
too; he’d never have trusted me after 
I tried to shoot him, and he’d know 
it was him I meant to get. So I hid, 
and he thought I was a heap of blan- 
kets, for he’d been to Nicky’s house be- 
fore you.” He shook off the blood that 
was dripping down his hand. 

Yorke scrambled to his feet. “Cope,” 
he cried, and the man stopped. He 
stared at his one hand as if it did not 
belong to him, where Yorke held and 
wrung it. “I beg your pardon,” Yorke 
said simply, and Cope’s face turned 
patchy red. “But if you’d only told 
me 





“I thought I could worry it out,” 


Cope said faintly. “I wasn't in a very 
good position for telling.” Yorke, with 
a sudden pang, saw his torn and black- 
ened shirt and the blood that soaked it, 
but the man jerked away as he would 
have touched the wound. “It’s just a 
scratch,” he said, with his old stiffness, 
“and I guess I got it cheap—I’m about 
even with Bellegarde and Roger.” 

“Roger!” Father Saunders had for- 
gotten him. He slipped out into the 
level where Roger’s lantern burned on 
its side, and stared. Roger was gone; 
Liz Picou gone. The puma, stiff and 
stark, lay lonely on the ground. 

“He was only stunned, and Liz has 
taken him; we won't be apt to see either 
of them again,” he said blandly, as 
Yorke joined him. But Nina Belle- 
garde went down on the wet rock with 
her face buried in the dead puma’s fur; 
and perhaps Yorke liked her for it. 

It was feet foremost that he had come 
into the mine; it was on them that he 
walked out again, leaning on—of all 
men—Cope! Surely his world had 
changed oddly in one night. Nina was 
beside him, Roger LeFrench was gone, 
probably forever; Bellegarde-—-— “We 
have to settle with Bellegarde yet,” 
Yorke said slowly, and Cope answered 
him. 

“T settled,” he observed woodenly. 
“T came on him, if I missed Roger pass- 
ing me. I guess there won’t be any 
trouble with Bellegarde—he knows 
when to stop.” 

And perhaps he did. If his mouth 
was full of profanity as he flogged 
through the drifts to the railway, his 
pockets were fuller of stolen gold, and 
his heart quite indifferent as to the fate 
of the girl he had left behind him— 
he had not been as blind as he seemed 
at dinner the night before. But as they 
reached his empty house the priest 
turned to Yorke. 

“Bellegarde was not her father,” he 
said; “and her mother is long dead. I 
do not know where Nina is to go!” 

“T do,” returned Yorke shortly, “if 
shell marry me.” He looked at her, 
and the quick blood in her cheek an- 
swered him. 
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ILLUSTRATIONS BY DAN SAYRE GROESBECK 


The story of the counterfeit ten million dollars which follows is absolutely true in every detail, and is 
naw related for the first time through the kindness of John EB. Wilkie, Chief of the United States Secret Ser- 
In accordance with the regulations of the Secret Service, no photographs of the criminals nor of the 
instruments they used can be presented with this article. In all essentials, however, the following is the first 
complete history ever published of a criminal scheme that at one time threatened even the National Govern- 
ment with serious embarrassment.—EDITOR. 


vice. 


HIS is the story of the most colos- 
sal counterfeiting conspiracy in 
the annals of crime—a_ con- 

spiracy that came so near a success- 
ful conclusion that the treasury offi- 
cials still shudder at the thought of 
what its consequences might have 
been. Never before had the depart- 
ment been confronted by such well-con- 
ceived plans, supported by such great 
resources, for the manufacture of coun- 
terfeit treasury notes. 

The case is also remarkable for the 
fact that, although the secret service 
engaged upward of one hundred men, 
women, and children in the detection 
of the criminals, neither press nor 
public gained the slightest inkling of 
the affair until the first arrests were 
made. It is believed that every man 


criminally implicated was captured. In 
all, thirteen were tried. Twelve were 
sentenced to imprisonment, and *one 
was acquitted on a second trial. To 
quote the words of the principal cul- 
prit: “It was ten millions or ten years. 
We took a gambler’s chance—and 
lost.” 

He was the master spirit of this au- 
dacious conspiracy; the evil genius of 
the men who, under his influence, aban- 
doned the bread of honest toil for the 
Dead Sea fruit of criminal practise. 

On a wall of the secret service quarters 
in Philadelphia hangs a frame contain- 
ing the portraits of the twelve who paid 
the penalty of their participation in this 
crime. With sinister significance, a va- 
cant space indicates the place that was 
provided for the attorney who ulti- 
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mately secured an acquittal. Most of 
the faces in the group are strong, some 
of them are attractive, and only two be- 
tray criminal tendencies—those of Will- 


Saves 





may RAVSBECR, 


all the features—the straight, firm 
mouth and square chin, the large nose, 
the heavy brows, overhanging keen, 
gray eyes. 


vd 


Taylor had a secret process of his own. 


jam M. Jacobs, the promoter, and 


Burns, the professional bruiser, car- 


James Burns, his henchman. 

In Jacobs, the high, broad forehead, 
betokening intellect, somewhat relieves 
the heavy and almost morose expres- 
sion of the face. Strength is shown in 


ries a perpetual memento of some past 
encounter in a broken nose. His mis- 
shapen head, mismated eyes, and mal- 
formed mouth mark him for a degen- 
erate, and raise a suspicion of idiocy. 











Kendig, calm-eyed and clean-shaven, 
has the placid face of the priest, with 
something of the sleek, contented look 
of the bon vivant. Ingham and Newitt, 
partners in law and in crime, face each 
other in the frame, and form a striking 
contrast. Ingham’s is a face of com- 
mon type, proclaiming commonplace 
characteristics, and of these vanity is 
most pronounced. Newitt has the oval 
face, accentuated by a Vandyke beard, 
the drooping é¢yes, and the refined fea- 
tures of an esthete. He suggests the 
poet rather than the criminal. 

Contrast and coincidence are pre- 
sented in the pictures of the young en- 
gravers. Both depict open, intelligent 
countenances, with clean-cut features. 
In Taylor the Englishman is betrayed 
by the heavy build and fair complexion. 
Bredell is slim and swarthy, with dark- 
brown eyes and hair a sheeny black. 
Both have the look of keen concentra- 
tion that grows on the engraver as a 
consequence of his work. 

William M. Jacobs was—a man serv- 
ing a twelve years’ sentence, with an 
extension in prospect, may be referred 
to in the past tense—Jacobs was, then, 
one of the most astute and daring law- 
breakers with whom the secret service 
has ever had to deal. Cold-blooded, 
patient, calculating, he laid his plans 
with such perspicacity and foresight 
that they must have been crowned with 
complete success but for the failure of 
his subordinates to abide by instruc- 
tions. 

Jacobs, who, through a long career 
involving various criminal practises, 
had cleverly contrived to evade the law, 
was in 1896 engaged in manufacturing 
cigars in the town of Lancaster, Penn- 
sylvania. He conceived the idea of 
counterfeiting the revenue stamps used 
in his business. The internal revenue 
tax on cigars was $3—during the war 
it was increased to $3.60—per thou- 
sand, and the factory turned out about 
4,000,000 a month. Thus the project 
promised a net profit of $150,000 and 
upward a year. 

It is characteristic of the man that 
he spent many months in the first nec- 
essary step—that of securing suitable 
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William M. Jacobs, master spirit of the audacious 
conspiracy. 


engravers. He looked for men not 
only expert in their trade, but with 
clean records, who had never been un- 
der police surveillance. His patience 
was amply rewarded when, at length, 
he came across ‘Arthur Taylor and 
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Baldwin Bredell, two employees of a 
large engraving establishment in Phila- 
delphia. Neither of them had reached 
his thirtieth year, but each was a ge- 
nius in his way. Taylor was an abso- 
lute master of photo-etching on steel, 
and had a secret process of his own 
which was superior to anything known 
up to that time. Bredell’s talent for 
practical mechanics was wonderful. 
He had invented and constructed sev- 
eral delicate machines. He was also an 
expert “transferrer.” 

With these young men Jacobs made 
a mutually satisfactory arrangement. 
He purchased for them the business 
and material of an engraver in a small 
way, and they hung out their shingle 
at the corner of Ninth and Filbert 
Streets, Philadelphia, occupying rooms 
on the top floor of the building. 

In a few months Taylor and Bredell 
produced for their employer plates 
from which the most perfect imitations 
of the revenue stamps were printed. 
They were used in Jacobs’ factory 
without exciting the slightest suspicion. 
This is not surprising, for a revenue 
stamp has nothing like the delicacy of 
finish that characterizes a bank-note, 
nor is it ordinarily subjected to such 
close scrutiny. It is the opinion of se- 
cret service men that had Jacobs re- 
stricted his operations to the forgery 
of revenue stamps he might have re- 
mained undetected to this day. 

The ease and safety which attended 
the success of his first design led Ja- 
cobs to the conception of a daring plan 
of extraordinary magnitude. This was 
no less than the manufacture and cir- 
culation of counterfeits to represent 
$10,000,000 of treasury bills. His 
purpose was to make perfect duplicates 
of the genuine notes. He was satisfied 
as to the ability of his engravers to do 
their part, but it was necessary to have 
the same paper as that used by the gov- 
ernment. In order to familiarize him- 
self with the material and the process, 
Bredell spent several months in a mill 
which manufactured it. Hitherto the 
treasury had relied upon the expense 
of production as a sufficient protection 
against imitation. 


Having acquired the desired knowl- 
edge, Bredell superintended the estab- 
lishment of a paper-mill near Lancas- 
ter. Next, a warehouse was leased in 
the down-town district of Philadelphia, 
where, at a later period, it was intended 
that machinery should be set up and 
the bills printed. The engravers were 
then set to work on a one-hundred-dol- 
lar plate of the Monroe head issue. 

It was Jacobs’ idea to make plates 
of four or five denominations of the 
same series, and he allowed about two 
years for the completion of the work. 
The $10,000,000 of stuff was then to 
be struck off at once and disposed of 
in sixty or ninety days. He contem- 
plated “fixing” the receiving-tellers of 
half a dozen banks, in which he would 
deposit the counterfeits in bunches of 
$250,000. The excellence of the work- 
manship was to be counted upon to -de- 
fer discovery, and, in the absence of 
incriminating evidence, to save the tell- 
ers from the consequences of their 
crime. His certificates of deposit Ja- 
cobs intended to convert into transfer- 
able paper, and, after destroying the 
plates, presses, and other material evi- 
dence, to decamp across seas. 

But for the cupidity of his under- 
lings, this cleverly concocted scheme of 
William M. Jacobs would probably 
have been carried into effect in all .its 
details, which had _ been laboriously 
worked out. 

In «due course Taylor and Bredell 
completed the hundred-dollar plate, and 
almost perfect counterfeits were printed 
from it. Jacobs, however, had no idea 
of jeopardizing his prospects by the 
circulation of any forged paper until he 
should be prepared to pull off his grand 
coup. But the young engravers, in 
whose hands the plate remained, de- 
termined to take advantage of the op- 
portunity without the knowledge of 
their principal. Only one difficulty 
stood in the way. They could not se- 
cure a square inch of paper from the 
mill without accounting for it. 

In this dilemma they displayed the 
extraordinary resourcefulness of which 
they later gave so sensational an illus- 
tration in Moyamensing Prison. Pro- 
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curing a number of new one-dollar 
bills, they subjected them to a bleach- 
ing process. To their chagrin, while 
the backs bleached readily, portions of 
the faces refused to yield to the treat- 
ment. The clever young criminals 
were balked but not stopped. After 
some thought, they hit upon a highly 
ingenious method of overcoming the 
obstruction. By splitting the bills they 
obtained a number of bleachable backs, 
each pair of which pasted together gave 
precisely the sheet desired. 

One hundred counterfeit bills were 
printed from the plate on genuine 
government paper, and these were de- 
posited in bank, one or two at a time, 
mixed with genuine notes. So fine was 
the work on the forgeries, that they 
might be circulating to-day but for one 
defect. In their impatience to accumu- 
late what to them was a fortune, the 
counterfeiters could not brook the de- 
lay that would have been entailed in 
procuring the proper ink for the seal. 
They used an inferior fluid, and this 
led to detection. In a few months the 
carmine faded to a pale salmon color, 
but even this unwonted phenomenon, 
while it created curiosity, did not ex- 
cite suspicion, so good was the coun- 
terfeiting. 

Eventually four of the bogus bills 
came at one time into the hands of the 
cashier of the sub-treasury in Phila- 
delphia, and, although they appeared 
to him to be genuine, he decided to take 
them to Washington, and seek an ex- 
planation of the unusual appearance of 
the seals. 

At the treasury the bills were exam- 
ined, and the bureau of issue declared 
at once that the seals had not been put 
on regularly, but the experts of the de- 
partment pronounced them as other- 
wise genuine. This raised the assump- 
tion that the treasury had suffered a 
loss by the theft of some otherwise 
completed notes before the imprint of 
the seal had been made, and an investi- 
gation was started on that hypothesis. 

Meanwhile the matter was submitted 
to the secret service. One of the ex- 
perts of the bureau, in order to test 
the ink on the body of the note, put it 


in a pan of hot water, when it came 
apart, indisputably proclaiming itself a, 
counterfeit. This discovery struck 
something like panic into the treasury 
Officials, The work was so perfect— 
the best they had ever seen, in fact— 
and there was no reason to suppose the 
counterfeiters had restricted the issue 
to one denomination. There might be 
“fifties,” “five hundreds,” and “thou- 
sands” in circulation, running into mil- 
lions. 

In:short, the nervous apprehension of 
the watch-dogs of the treasury led 
them to suspect a condition very much 
like that which Jacobs had planned to 
produce. The description of the note 
sent to the banks was in the meantime 
bearing fruit in the return of counter- 
feits from San Francisco to New York, 
all, however, much to the relief of the 
government, of the one-hundred-dollar 
denomination. There was only one 
way to protect the public, and the 
treasury called in the entire Monroe 
head issue on which the plate had been 
patterned, amounting to $56,000,000. 

When the case came to the hands of 
Chief. Wilkie, of the secret service, in 
the spring of 1898, he had not much 
data to proceed on—merely this: The 
greater number of the counterfeits had 
come in from Philadelphia, indicating 
that that city, or some place in its vi- 
cinity, was the seat of operation. The 
bill, which had been subjected to mi- 
croscopical and photographic examina- 
tion, proclaimed itself the product of 
two.men, each expert in his particular 
line—one as a portrait-engraver, the 
other as a block-letter engraver. 

They must have been closely occu- 
pied upon the work for three months, 
for it might be assumed that they 
would lose no time in finishing the 
plate, and that they would print and 
circulate the notes as soon as possible. 
The .anilin ink had taken about sixty 
days to fade. This would throw the 
date of printing back to February 1, 
or thereabouts, and the time devoted to 
making the plate to the months of No- 
vember and December, 1897, and Janu- 
ary, 1808. 

The solution of the problem seemed 
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to depend upon finding two peculiarly 
expert engravers, who, during the 
months indicated, had been withdrawn 
from their usual employment. Secret 
service men were immediately sent to 
Chicago, Philadelphia, and New York 
to look for the desired individuals. 
Chief Wilkie himself, with Operative 
Burns, one of the best men in the 
service, came up to Philadelphia as the 
most promising’ field. 

Fortune favored them. After circu- 
lating among the engravers of the city 
for a few days, Burns got upon the 
track of Taylor and Bredell. He 
learned that toward the close of the 
year they had suddenly put their prices 
up to figures which no one in the trade 
would pay. Still they appeared to have 
little leisure. They were missed from 
their accustomed haunts. Callers at 
their place of business were apt to find 
a notice on the door: “Out of town-— 
back to-morrow,” but “to-morrow” the 
legend would occupy the same place, 
while there was reason to believe that 
the engravers were busy behind locked 
doors. 

Both young men had displayed signs 
of unwonted prosperity. Taylor sported 
a six-carat diamond, and_ Bredell’s 
clothing was costly and conspicuous. 
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These and other clues that accumulated 
rapidly satisfied Chief Wilkie that Tay- 
lor and Bredell were the men he had 
set out to find. This was, however, 
no more than a beginning. Evidence 
was _ lacking, and if, as appeared more 
than likely, others were implicated in 
the affair, it was desired to round them 
up. 
For the following twelve months 
every movement of the young engray- 
ers was reported to the chief. Al- 
though they had no thought that sus- 
picion had been directed toward them, 
they were extremely cautious, and 
weeks passed before any development 
of importance occurred. Jacobs, of 
course, had no knowledge of the in- 
dependent enterprise in which his 
youthful tools had engaged. He paid 
them $3,000 a piece for the plates they 
made to his order, and the fact of their 
blossoming out in flash jewelry and fine 
raiment had no sinister significance for 
him. He had taken great pains to 
avoid appearance of connection between 
any of the various plants in which he 
was interested. He had no overt deal- 
ings with the firm of Taylor and Bre- 
dell, engravers. The mill, the ware- 
house, the factory had no manifest 
relation to one another. 


TO BE CONTINUED. 
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Rain in April 


Be first sweet shower of the April comes 

. And wakes the city that was slumbering, 
Arousing all the pulses of the spring 
With wild reveille of a thousand drums. 


Through torpid, labyrinthian streets there moves 
Once more a life renewed ; with sudden plash 
The drops descend; the mighty thunders clash 

Ove; the city’s wilderness of roofs. 


Somewhere wild daffodils, as yet half seen, 
Revive once more, and herds with dripping flanks 
Wade by the swollen brook’s fresh-flowered banks 
In far-off meadows where the grass is green. 
REGINALD WRIGHT KAUFFMAN. 
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OT very long after I had got rid 


of the Man Mama _ Recom- 

mended, Aunt Emily discov- 
ered a stiffness of her left hand little 
finger’s middle joint. 

This five doctors and three special- 
ists diagnosed as the first symptoms of 
“neural emotional gout” (they wouldn’t 
have dared suggest gout without some 
reference to nerves and emotions), so, 
after sending for prospectuses of every 
large and small hydropathic establish- 
ment in the United States, aunt finally 
decided to visit the Bellfield Springs, 
where the new Radiant Ice treatment 
was carried out with special excellence. 

I was mildly attracted by the Bell- 
field pamphlets, so, when auntie invited 
me to accompany her (because nobody 
else would go, I fancy), I decided to 
accept the invitation, and to see if the 
ballroom floor justified the pictorial 
promises of the illustrated prospectus. 

Mama also was quite willing for me 
to go, seeing that we had just been to 
the wedding of Mrs. De Forrest’s plain 
daughter, who met her bridegroom at 
a similar establishment. 

When we arrived, however, I felt 
helpless and hopeless. How should I 
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spend a whole month in this deadly 
building, the exterior of which looked 
like a prison, while the interior sug- 
gested a hétel de luxe gone wrong! 

The place was very full. There were 
“people, people everywhere,” but not— 
as far as I could see by a first brief 
survey—a soul to make pretty gowns 
worth while. 

The women all wore clothes (not 
gowns), most of which were costly, 
but that’s all you could say for them; 
while the men—oh! the men were 
grim! 

Rheumatic, gouty, provincial, socia- 
ble, cheery, sciatical, liver-ey, given 
to reciting of being ‘semi-millionaires, 
low-collared, and everything else which 
my fancy most abhors, were the male 
visitors at the Springs. 

I went up-stairs to dress for dinner 
in an altogether despondent state of 
mind, quite regretting that my very 
dowdiest gown was unnecessarily smart 
and becoming; and, in consequence of 
not taking any pains with my toilet, 
I was ready a quarter of an hour too 
soon, instead of being ten minutes late, 
as usual. 

“T’ll go and have a look at that ball- 














room floor and ssee if the prospectus 
compiler must be charged with libel,” 
I thought, stepping into the elevator 
and allowing myself to be taken down. 

The ballroom wasn’t difficult to find, 
being situated exactly at the end of a 
very long corridor (quite a decent cor- 








“Oh, dear !” 


ridor for train-trailing purposes), and 
when I pushed open the swing-doors, 
I at once decided that the prospectus 
had been both conscientious and accu- 
rate. 

Only a few lights were turned on, 
therefore there was an effective look 
of shadow which made the whole room 
seem full of possibilities. 

The decorating palms were admira- 
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bly arranged, 
were artistically upholstered, the floor 


sitting-out nooks 


was obviously set on springs 
“Oh, dear!’ 
Not under any circumstances what- 
ever could I have suppressed this ex- 
clamation as, seated on two most un- 





Not under any circumstances could I have suppressed this exclamation. 


expected chairs in a most unexpected 
angle, I came upon a man and a 
woman. 

The woman (whom I subsequently 
learned to be a widow—of course!) 
was unbeautiful enough to be attract- 
ive, old enough to appear young, and 
well-dressed enough to be dangerous. 
She was essentially of the type which 
provides enemies for other women. 
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But the man—oh! the man was nice! 
And, as he looked at the blue chiffon 
rosette in my hair and the tiny black 
patch near my mouth, which I had put 
on to cover an infinitesimal “spot,” I’m 
sure he thought the same about me. 

After that out-blurted “Oh, dear!” 
I hurried away, but making up my 
mind as I did so that the Man the 
Other Woman Wanted should be my 
man for just as long as I stayed at the 
Springs. 

Afterward I shouldn’t want him, 
seeing that mama undertook all the en- 
gineering of my life, but just for a 
month he would be very useful in keep- 
ing me from feeling dull, taking to 
amateur theatricals, or going in for 
Radiant Ice Baths. 

Just as I had arrived at this conclu- 
sion auntie appeared, and the dinner- 
bell rang, so we turned into the huge 
dining-room, where a discriminating 
waiter with a tip-snaring eye conducted 
us to a small table set for four. 

We sat down. The soup appeared, 
and with it a bulgy gentleman, who 
took the chair next to auntie and drank 
lithia water. They got into conversa- 
tion at once—the lithia water drew 
them together. ; 

The soup continued, the fish arrived, 
and then the seat on my right was oc- 
cupied by the Other Woman’s Man! 

“Late, as usual, Mr. Randall,” re- 
marked the lithia-drinker. 

“Yes, I always contrive to pass the 
—er—soup!” he replied, putting up an 
unnecessary eye-glass and looking de- 
lightful. 

Then, in an easy, careless, yet suffi- 
ciently deferential manner, he turned 
to me and remarked: 

“T believe I saw you just now—ex- 
ploring? What? Quaint place, isn’t 
it?” 

“Most!’ I agreed; 
it could be nice.” 

“Oh! I’m sure it could be—and pos- 
sibly can be,” he replied, without any 
emphasis that needed resenting. 

After this we chatted with a beauti- 
ful fluency, till I quite felt that “Mr. 
William Egerton Randall—Boston” 
(as per hotel register) must be one of 


“but I dare say 





those “twin souls” which psychic peo- 
ple are always talking and writing 
about. 

“Doesn’t—er—your mother come 
into the dining-room?” I inquired, as 
we were finishing coffee. 

“M y—er—pardon—what ?” 

“Your—er—mother! The lady—er 
—in the ballroom. I thought—er. ‘4 

Mr. Randall put his serviette across 
his lips for nearly a whole minute be- 
fore he answered my ingenuous re- 
mark, 

“Oh! that is not exactly my mother. 
She is a Mrs. Stevens—a widow—nice 
woman, and very keen on curios!” 

“Ah! yes—I thought so!” was my 
response, to which Mr. Randall only 
replied by one of the most pronounced 
eye-twinkles I have ever seen. ‘And 
doesn’t Mrs. Stevens dine, then?” I 
added solicitously. 

“Yes, in the private room. It’s quiet- 
er there, and she says her nerves can’t 
stand the racket in here!” 

“Ah!” And as I made this vague 
but sympathetic rejoinder, I decided 
that Mrs. Stevens’ nerves were the 
most sensible things about her. 

However, they didn’t keep her from 
being in the hall when we emerged 
from the dining-room, or from asking 
Mr. Randall to get her a glass of hot 
water from the drinking-fountain, or 
from trying to monopolize him for the 
rest of the evening. 

I advisedly say “trying,” because 
when an impromptu dance was got up 
after the inane drawing-room enter- 
tainment, my turn came again. 

“William Egerton Randall—Bos- 
ton,” and I had two waltzes together, 
after which I arranged so that he 
should be in the middle of a long de- 
scription of Navaho Indian rites when 
the lancers began. Of course the de- 
scription had to be finished, and for 
that to occur, of course we had to sit 
out the lancers! 

However, by the time sixteen couples 
were bounding through the third fig- 
ure, Mrs. Stevens had evidently had 
enough of talking the servant-girl ques- 
tion and enlarged joints to a provincial 
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mayor’s wife, so, with a dangerously 
delightful smile on her definite mouth, 
she crossed the room and deliberately 
joined our solitude of two. 

“Forgive my self-introduction,” she 
began, addressing me with the deftest 
amount of cordiality, “but I have seen 
your name on the register, and I feel 
I must ask if you are related to the 
Alstons, of Braintree—such delightful 
people,’ and you so strongly resemble 
one of the daughters.” 

I replied with equal cordiality that 
I didn’t quite know where Braintree 
was, and that I didn’t know of any rel- 
atives living there; but, as her Alstons 
were such delightful people, I thought 
I’d claim relationship, at which Mrs. 
Stevens laughed sufficiently, and then 
slid into the chair “William Egerton 
Randall-—Boston” had been, forced to 
o‘fer her. 

And from that hour it was a war 
between thirty-one and twenty-one—a 








“T want to introduce you to Mrs. Randall.” 


wily widow and a simple spinster fight- 
ing hard with the respective weapons 
of experience, daring, and relentless 
determination against a good complex- 
ion, two dimples, and a series of vastly 
becoming gowns. 

And in the end twenty-one came out 
victorious, while thirty-one smiled the 
perpetual smile of a vanquished foe. 

Poor Mrs. Stevens, I was really rath- 
er sorry for her, because all the people 
at the Springs (I knew everybody after 
two days) giggled over the desertion 
of the widow, and wondered when that 
good-looking Mr. Randall and _ that 
sweet little Miss Alston were going to 
make a match of it. 

I know it was a trying position for 
the dethroned Helen (she wrote her 
name with two accents and a final “e”), 
because ten chances to one when a 
woman loses a lover she minds more 
because people see that she has lost 
him than because she really has done 
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so. Very often the man himself doesn’t 
remotely matter (so few men do 
really matter!), but it’s what they say 
that hurts horribly. 

One day the widow put her hand on 
my shoulder with a sisterly touch, and 
said: 

“Dear Miss Alston, may I voice the 
question which every one at the Springs 
is asking, and say: ‘When is it to be 
announced’ ?” 

I put on my most startled-fawn ex- 
pression, hung my head, giggled, and 
did everything I could think of to make 
her believe the tender idyl had really 
ripened, without in any way compromi- 
sing myself or my high sense of verac- 
ity. 
I thought I had done very well, till 
I looked up to see Helen—I mean 
“Héléne”—regarding me with the ex- 
pression of one who is just about to 
play the ace of trumps to the king of 
ditto. 

And exactly two hours later I under- 
stood that look, also I understood that 
it is never wise to wrest prey from 
widows! 

It was half-past seven, and when I 
came down from dressing it was to 
find Mrs. Stevens standing in the 
lounging-room surrounded by a couple 
of dozen of the most industrious gossip- 
mongers at the Springs, to whom she 
was introducing a meek, ladylike little 
woman in brown, while “William Eger- 
ton Randall—Boston” stood three paces 
away pulling nervously at his nice, fair 
mustache. 

I approached the group, and, as I 
did so, I noted curious expressions of 


- compassion, spiteful joy, and bubbling- 


over excitement on every face. 

“Ah, dear!” cried Mrs. Stevens, 
holding out her hand, “you are down 
just in time. I want to introduce you 
to Mrs. Randall, who has just given 
her husband a delightful surprise by 
arriving unexpectedly, and—ah! but 


of course this is news to you—you 
didn’t know Mr. Randall was married, 
did you?” 

One second’s pause during which I 
gathered my annihilated emotions to- 
gether, and then I brought off the tri- 
umph of my life. 

“Well, if I didn’t know it, it must 
be very funny when for the last three 
weeks I have been Mr. Randall’s flat- 
tered confidante concerning his domes- 
tic bliss!” I answered. “And”—turn- 
ing to the little brown-clad lady—“I 
am so glad you’ve come, because now 
your husband will be able to talk to 
you instead of about you!” 

Mrs. Randall beamed. “William 
Egerton Randall—Boston” shot me a 
glance of desperate gratitude, the gos- 
sipmongers looked douched and _ flat- 
tened, and Mrs. Stevens—well, she just 
shriveled up as only a baffled widow 
can! 

I afterward learned that the wily 
relict had discovered (by means of a 
bribable hall porter, who saw to the 
sorting of correspondence) that Mr. 
Randall was married, and also that 
Mrs. Randall had come down unex- 
pectedly in consequence of an anony- 
mous letter advising her to do so! 

This was the dethroned widow’s re- 
venge, but I think I went one better 
when I told every one how I had tried 
to look after poor Mr. Randall in order 
to keep a nice married man out of the 
way of danger—and widows! 

Every one believed me, and Mrs. 
Randall liked me so much that she 
asked me to go and stay with them. 

I never went because—because I 
thought it would be wiser not! 

And that ends the episode of the 
Man the Other Woman Wanted. 

Outwardly I scored, but really—well, 
I’m not so sure! 

It certainly was a shock—a surprise, 
I mean—to find that “William Egerton 
Randall—Boston” had a wife! 
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ON ENTHUSIASM 


By Charles Battell Loomis 


RE you enthusiastic? Do you voice your delight in 
a thing you like even to the point of extravagance? 
Good! It’s a good fault, believe me. 

They tell me that this world of ours is considerable 
of a success, and I thoroughly believe it. It is, in fact, a 
huge success, with all its faults—but I'll tell you something 
that is no secret, and that is the fact that enthusiasm made 
this world a success. 

When Enthusiasm marries Perseverance, you may be 
sure that the name of their first-born will be Success. 

Enthusiasm is born in some people whom the fates have 
placed among those who think enthusiasm (i. e. the 
outward expression of an inward joy) bad form. These 
latter say that to be in transports over such inevitable and 
usual things as sunsets and pictures and friends and work- 
manship of all kinds is to show the lack of a critical spirit, 
but they are wrong. One may be enthusiastic over the 
wrong thing beyond a doubt, but it is better, sometimes, 
to “slop over” genuinely than to stand in unawed silence 
before a thing of beauty that should compel delighted ex- 
pression. 

Enthusiasm has the measleslike habit of spreading until 
it inoculates a whole group. 

If some one hadn’t been enthusiastic, we might still be 
using sailing vessels to reach Davy Jones’ locker, and we 
might still be running people down with carriages instead 
of motor-cars. 

You take a town where there is no public spirit (which 
is related to enthusiasm), and let some one advocate the 
building of a new town hall to replace the dingy and drafty 
barn in which lecturers have caught pneumonia from time 
immemorial, and, one after another, the townspeople will 
say: “Oh, what’s the use? Probably we wouldn't like it 
when we got it.” “No doubt they’d put up a monstrosity.” 
“Want to spend the people’s money, do they? Well, I’m 
against it.” 

So it'll go, and the ramshackle hacks will continue to 
dump you at the cheerless old barn, and no one will enjoy 
any lectures or anything else that is given in the place, and 
the town will eventually die of dry-rot and blow away. 

But let one man of force and enthusiasm settle in that 
town, and let him tell the people how they put up a town 
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hall in Q, and that it was the beginning of a new era in 
good architecture, and that it started a gentle little boom 
that has been developing the town ever since; let him go 
around in season and out of season (but not too much out 
of season) and advocate various improvements that 
will serve to put the town in the place where she belongs 
in the county, and after a while people will catch some 
of his enthusiasm, and a village improvement society will 
be formed, and women will wake up and borrow a little 
of his enthusiasm, and blow on it until it flames up and 
kindles blazes in every heart, and in a few years when 
you go to that place to lecture or to visit you won’t know 
the spruce little town that has taken the place of the 
sleepy back-number of a village. 

Enthusiasm built this world and swung it into motion in 
the universe. Yes, and enthusiasm lit all the stars, and 
gave them the push that has kept them going ever since. 

Depend upon it, whether you believe all there is to be- 
lieve or not, that the verse in Genesis which says, “And 
God looked upon the earth, and it was good,” means a lot. 
It means that enthusiasm antedated the paleozoic age. 
God set the fashion for enthusiasm, and it ill becomes 
feeble-blooded folk to decry it. 

There is good enthusiasm and there is bad enthusiasm, 
but both lead to success. Both kinds, I repeat, lead to 
success. 

Picture a bunco-steerer who met a farmer on Forty- 
second Street and said to him in a lackadaisical way: “I 
don’t believe you’re John Perkins, of Stub Hollow.” 

The farmer would be apt to say: “I don’t believe it. 
either, and if you'll excuse me, I'll be going on, for I 
notice there’s consid’able to see, and I on’y brought two 
eyes along with me.” And then he would leave the spirit- 
less bunco-steerer, who would walk away disconsolate and 
say to himself: ‘‘Why did my parents make me take up 
bunco-steering, when I haven't the slightest aptitude for 
it, and don’t like it, and don’t believe in it? I think it’s 
positively immoral, and if I had my life to live over again, 
I'd try to do something I liked instead of trying to do 
people I don’t care for, and wouldn’t care if I never met 
again.” 

3ut take the enthusiastic bunco-steerer, the man who 
really loves his work. How his eyes sparkle as he sees 
James Pettibone walking along Cortlandt Street, looking 
at the sky-scrapers. 

“Well, well, I miss my guess if this isn’t——” and then 
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he stops and stammers, and says jovially and with great 
bonhomie: “There I am again—folk’s names simply 
won’t come to my tongue. I know you just as well as I 
know Zed Mason, of Peapack, but I never can get your 
name when [ want it.” 

All this time he is pumping James’ hand with the great- 
est zest, and James, being of a kindly nature, is all aglow 
that some one in the great city of New York should know 
him. Probably some of the summer folk that boarded 
at brother Eli’s. And, looking out of his innocent blue 
eyes into the equally guileless blue eyes of the master 
bunco-steerer, he says: “James Pettibone is my name, 
and I suppose you was up to Eli’s last summer. Brother 
Eli had his hause crammed, didn’t he ?” 

“He certainly did, and as long as that wife of his 

Here a slight pause, to ascertain whether a wife is allow- 
able under the circumstances. Seeing no token of surprise 
in Mr. Pettibone’s face, he goes on enthusiastically: “As 
long as that wife of his keeps on cooking such good things, 
so long he’ll have a house full of boarders every summer. 
Now I want you to let me show you around the town. I 
didn’t see much of you up in the country, but you’re Eli’s 
brother, and that’s enough for a New Yorker, born and 
bred like me. We New Yorkers are noted for our hos- 
pitality, and when we can do for strangers, we do it. My 
wife will be tickled to death to see you, and on our way I 
want to take you to see the most remarkable chance “d 

Well, you know the rest. Good old James’ heart is 
beating fast, and it won’t be long before he will part with 
his money in one of the well-established ways set apart 
by bunco-men for the separating of green hands and green- 
backs. And enthusiasm did the trick. 

I am not advocating the establishment of night-schools 
for the study of enthusiastic bunco-steering, but I’m trying 
to show what a power enthusiasm is. , 

You write a book, and you think that salesmen and ad- 
vertising sell it. But the thing that sells it is enthusiasm 
on the part of its readers. If they like it so much that it 
sets their tongues wagging in its favor, why, it’s you who 
are the candidate for the fat royalty accounts. 

Enthusiasm warms the cockles of the struggler’s heart 
when you praise his work. And enthusiasm never belittles. 

If you are enthusiastic, if you give way to sincere 
enthusiasms, though people may laugh gently at your 
effervescence, they will love you in the long run. 

Therefore, with all thy getting, get enthusiasm. 


” 
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O this was his home-coming. A 
roofless ruin, so recently accom- 
plished that the thin, blue smoke 

still rolled lazily up in the moonlight 
from within its strong, calcined walls. 
The Castle of Benuchara had been cap- 
tured and burnt, and he had arrived 
too late to aid his clan or share in the 
defeat of his house. 

At this silent evidence of disaster, 
the great grief welling up from his 
sore heart brought a sob into his throat. 
More ominous than even the fire-riven 
walls was the sense of desolation which 
the extreme stillness of the environs 
made manifest to the young man. Even 
the moan of some one wounded would 
have brought relief, but the silence of 
complete destruction lay on all the land, 
and something seemed to whisper to the 
lone horseman: ‘You are the last of 
your race.” 

He glanced up Glen Fruin, at whose 
entrance the castle stood, well named 
the Valley of Sorrow, where his ances- 
tors had been cut to pieces by the Mac- 
Gregors, then his gaze wandered down 
to the peaceful mirror of Loch Lo- 
mond, and everywhere was the same 
awesome silence. No shout of victory; 
no cry of vanquished; not even the 
crackle of fire among burning logs. 
The man sat there stunned and inactive. 
It seemed an eternity since he was a 
careless youth in Glasgow College, one 
of numbers in that somber city, yet the 
interval was measured by hours rather 
than by days. There had come to him 
suddenly an unkempt, barelegged run- 
ner from Benuchara with the cry: 

“The MacFarlanes are out and have 
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surrounded the castle. The bulk of the 
Colquhouns are off on a foray to the 
northeast, but messengers have gone 
for them. The garrison is scant, and 
your father bids vou mount and come 
to his rescue. If you cannot steal 
through the cordon, then make round 
by the lower end of the loch, and strike 
for Callander to meet our forces.” 

And with this the messenger set his 
face to the north, without waiting for 
food or rest, to carry the tidings to the 
Colquhouns, should the direct envoys 
from the castle fail to find them. 

Malcolm Colquhoun came from no 
poverty-stricken family; his clan was 
rich, and he had money to spend. He 
bought the best sword and the best 
horse he could purchase in Glasgow. 
He waited not the fitting on of armor, 
for a good swordsman’s defense is his 
stout blade, and an iron costume is 
cumbersome. So he spurred along the 
northern bank of the Clyde, and this 
was his home-coming. 

An older man and a wiser man on 
seeing his desolated castle would have 
retraced his steps, passed to the other 
shore of the loch, and there have 
awaited his friends, or gone to meet 
them. Reason would have shown him 
that he could do nothing against the 
victorious MacFarlanes, single-handed. 
After the first sharp spasm of grief had 
passed, he was filled with a grim de- 
termination to kill as many of his en- 
emy as he could before his own life was 
taken. 

So he turned his face toward the 
country of the MacFarlanes, urging his 
tired steed northward. Less than six 
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leagues away was the island strong- 
hold of that warlike clan, its wide and 
deep moat, the waters of the northern 
loch. He followed the route by which 
the invaders had come, and their path 
was a track of devastation. Only once 
on his way did he see a roofed dwelling 
that had somehow escaped their rav- 
ages. On turning to this, hoping for 
news, he found the building tenantless, 
seemingly abandoned suddenly, every- 
thing left as it stood when the alarm 
came; not even a bolted door con- 
fronted him. 

Here he got forage for his hungry 
horse and food and drink for himself, 
and then after a brief rest, on and. on 
to the north, until at last the sinking 
western moon shone upon the walls of 
Castle MacFarlane, reflected tremulous- 
ly in the clear water surrounding it. 

Here, being merciful to his beast, he 
took saddle and bridle from his horse 
and turned it loose, for there was small 
chance of his ever seeing it or needing 
it again. Taking a strap from the 
bridle, he looped his sword round his 
neck, so that it hung down sheathless 
in front of him; then, bending back- 
ward on the strand, the cool waters of 
the loch embraced him, and he swam 
noiselessly as a water-fowl, his face up- 
turned to the sky, his naked blade ly- 
ing along his breast. There was no 


hurry in his movements, and no cessa- ~ 


tion, the submarine strokes of his hands 
and stout arms making no ripple on the 
surface, and at last his head touched 
the rocky island, and he climbed, drip- 
ping and alert, over the stones. Wiping 
his weapon dry, he slipped it into its 
scabbard, and stood still to reconnoiter. 

The road along the whole length of 
the loch had been silent, and now Castle 
MacFarlane rose before him as mute 
as the peaks all round the horizon; no 
point of light was shown from its sin- 
ister bulk; no sound of rejoicing or 
clamor of victory disturbed the intense 
solemnity of the lonely isle. 

Malcolm crept cautiously to the foot 
of its bailey wall, and, under the shade 
of this, stole carefully under its shad- 
ow till he came to the closed gate. 

There was no definite plan in the 
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young man’s mind; his one idea was to 
get somehow into the fortress of his 
enemy and kill, kill! It mattered not 
whether the slain were chief or gillie, 
as long as he was MacFarlane. 

The moon had gone too far to the 
west for her rays to shine upon the 
gate, and Malcolm groped in semi- 
darkness, the silence so profound that 
he feared even the touch of his hand 
on the wood might be heard, were there 
any to listen. He pushed gently, and 
found the portal barred, as he had ex- 
pected. Turning around, his scabbard 
swung with him, and its iron end 
struck the sounding-panel like a knock, 
which to the strained ears of the young 
man seemed loud enough to be heard 
at the other end of Loch Lomond. The 
accident he tried so hard to avoid had 
happened, and now he stood breath- 
less awaiting the result. 

“Ts that you, Ronald?” came a whis- 
per from the other side of the wall. 
The language was Gaelic, and Malcolm 
quickly answered in the same. 

“Yes,” he said under his breath. 
“Open.” Falsehood is supposed to be 
fair in war and in one other event 
of which the young man had, as yet, 
no experience. 

There Was a sound of bolts being 
withdrawn, and then one leaf of the 
gate came ajar with much circumspec- 
tion. Young Colquhoun placed his 
stalwart shoulder against the hinged 
barrier and thrust it violently inward, 
throwing down the man behind it. Like 
a leopard he sprang upon the prostrate 
warder, right hand at throat, prevent- 
ing an outcry. The fallen man was 
old, and made no resistance, so Mal- 
colm, hissing in his ear a threat that 
compelled silence, lifted and carried 
him to the ward-room by the side of the 
gate, and there tied him hand and foot, 
with his plaid covering his head. 

Closing the ward-room door behind 
him, he then shut the gate, thrusting 
the bolts into their places. He mar- 
veled for a moment at the deserted ap- 
pearance of the courtyard, guessing 
quite accurately that every available 
man had gone upon the foray; never- 
theless, the castle might be full of war- 
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riors, although why they should all 
keep so quiet when no attack on this 
island fortress could have been antici- 
pated he could not imagine. 

He crossed the courtyard to the cas- 
tle door, which he found unfastened; 
the MacFarlanes evidently thought 
themselves secure; however, the young 
man took no risks, but proceeded on 
tiptoe along the dark passage until his 
foot struck the lower step of a stair. 
Searcely drawing 
breath, he rested a 
moment, but noth- 
ing came of his 
first stumble. He 
mounted the stair 
slowly, being care- 
ful where he 
placed his feet, 
and at the top 
found himself in a 
long hall, with a 
door at the farther 
end slightly ajar, 
and through the 
chink streamed the 
light of a fire 
from an inner 
room. He worked 
his way like a cat 
toward the illumi- 
nated opening, 
his left hand 
touching the wall, 
his right grasping 
his good blade, 
held horizontal in 
front of him. 

Reaching the 
end of the hall 
withotit mishap, he 
tried to peer into the room, but got 
only a peep of a corner and a portion 
of a blazing hearth, on which a log fire 
was piled. As he pushed the door very 
quietly inward to get a more extended 
view, the hinges creaked harshly, and 
he was startled by a voice within the 
room asking the same question that 
had greeted him at the gate: 

“Is it you, Ronald?” 

Taking a firmer grip of his sword, 
he pushed the door wide, and strode 
in, but came to a stand, finding himself 








Young Colquhoun placed his stalwart shoulder 
against the hinged barrier. 


confronted by a young woman, who 
sprang to her feet on seeing him, and 
stood there startled and _ speechless. 
Malcolm Colquhoun, nerved to face a 
score of his foes without flinching, was 
suddenly abashed at finding the foe re- 
duced to one, and that one a most come- 
ly young girl, whose wide eyes regarded 
him with astonishment not unmixed 
with fear. The point of his extended 
sword sank to the floor, and he stam- 
mered out in Eng- 
lish: 

“T beg your par- 
don, madam’’—re- 
peating the phrase 
again in Gaelic. 

She replied to 
him, however, in 
English. 

“Who are you, 
and what do you 
here ?”’ 

The young man 
sheathed his weap- 
on and _ removed 
his bonnet, the 
girl’s eyes follow- 
ing every move- 
ment. 

“Madam,” he 
said at last, “I 
fear my name 
would not recom- 
mend me to any 
residing within 
these walls.” 

“You mean you 
are ashamed of it, 
for I see by the 
bonnet you have so 
tardily removed 
that you are a Colquhoun. I do not 
wonder that you hesitate to pronounce 
a name that came to you because your 
ancestors were humble vassals, the 
keepers of hounds.” 

Young Colquhoun smiled. 

“Madam, you fall into error tegard- 
ing the origin of my name, an error 
which I had hoped was shared only by 
the unlettered.” 

She answered scornfully : 

“The two hounds on your armorial 
bearings are proof of what I say.” 
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“Will you pardon me if I dispute 
your assertion? We take our arms 
from the noble house of Lennox, from 
which indeed the MacFarlanes them- 
selves claim origin; so, you see, madam, 
in spite of your scorn of me, we are in 
some sort kinsfolk.” 

The girl drew herself up proudly, 
and her eyes flashed indignantly at 
him. 

“From the house of Lennox, yes, but 
my ancestors were their equals, and 
yours were their menials.” 

“It grieves me to contradict any as- 
sertion made by one so fair, but you 
know family pride is strong with us of 
the North, so with much regret I again 
dispute your statement.” 

“Sir, you are exceedingly polite.” 

“Not so, madam, for I cannot return 
your compliment.” 

“T say we were noble when the Col- 
quhouns were gillies. My forbears 
fought side by side with Robert the 
Bruce at Bannockburn, thus helping to 
liberate Scotland. You will search the 
battle-list in vain for the name of Col- 
quhoun.” 

“Tt is just possible that none of us 
were there,” returned the young man, 
with a silent laugh. 

“No, you were attending the dogs in 
their kennels.” 

in spite of himself, an angry flush 
overspread the brow of the insulted 
man, and his lips tightened ominously. 
He put forth his hand and closed the 
door, setting his back against it. 

“Madam,” he cried sternly, “this 
genealogical discussion is interesting, 
but it was for another purpose I came 
to MacFarlane Castle. I proclaim this 
stronghold mine, and you my prisoner. 
Throw on the table the dagger you are 
grasping underneath your plaid.” 

The girl withdrew her hand, and the 
dagger was then in plain sight. 

“Draw your sword and come and 
take it, valorous greyhound keeper.” 

Colquhoun did not draw his sword, 
but he strode forward to where she 
stood, making nothing of her menace, 
and grasped her swift-descending wrist. 
With gentle force, that the girl found 
irresistible, he disengaged her hand, 
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flung the weapon into the fire, and 
walked back to the door without a word. 
Tears of vexation dimmed the flashing 
eyes of the girl. 

“Courageous dogman!” she cried. 
“You can outbrave a MacFarlane 
woman finding her alone and unpro- 
tected in her castle, but you dare not 
face MacFarlane men, who are now in 
the field.” 

“That, madam, is as untruthful as 
the other statements you have made. I 
came here alone to this castle, expect- 
ing to find it full of victorious Mac- 
Farlane men.” 

“Alone!” cried the girl, her tears 
vanishing. 

Colquhoun bit his lip with vexation, 
realizing the admission he had made 
in his anger, but a moment’s reflection 
comforted him when he remembered 
that she also had confessed herself in 
the same predicament. 

The ‘elation which the girl betrayed 
upon learning that he had no followers 
died away again, as she saw she was 
helpless to take advantage of the situa- 
tion. She spoke more calmly. 

“You have not answered my ques- 
tion; how came you here?” 

“T was summoned from Glasgow to 
my father’s aid. I found our Castle 
Benuchara destroyed.” 

“Thank God!” cried the girl fer- 
vently. 

“And so,” continued the young man 
calmly, “finding myself homeless, I have 
taken another castle.” 

“Can you hold it?” 

“T can try.” 

The girl laughed. 

“The dauntless man who wrenches 
a dagger and a castle from a woman!” 
she said. “Your name shall lose all its 
canine flavor, and hereafter shall go 
down on the lists of the lion-hearted.” 

“T assure you, madam,” replied the 
goaded man with great good nature, 
“that the fact of the castle being de- 
fended by one as: brave as she is beau- 
tiful, is the fault of circumstances, and 
will never be placed to my discredit. I 
hope you will believe me when I say 
that I have more fear in facing your 
conquering eyes than I have of the 
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weapons of all your kinsmen. I have 
no desire to deal harshly with you, un- 
less you compel me to as you did a mo- 
ment ago. If you pledge me your 
word, you are as free of the castle as 
you were before I came.” 

“That is very good of you,” said the 
girl, gazing intently at him, then sud- 
denly veiling her eyes in a manner so 
bewildering that Colquhoun did not 
know whether she spoke in earnest or 
in sarcasm. 

“Under certain conditions,” con- 
tinued the young man. “First, that you 
shall not leave this castle without my 
knowledge or permission; secondly, 
that you will send no messengers. Do 
you accept my terms?” 

“Readily,” answered 
the girl; ‘the more so 
that I could not leave 
this castle if I would, 
and for your second 
condition I have no 
messenger to send.” 

“Very well, madam. 
Are there, then, none 
but you within these 
walls ?” ; 

“None except t w © 
maid servants, and the 
guardian of the gate.” 

“It may seem unchiv- 
alrous, madam, but it is 
a necessity of war, so I 
must ask you to guide 
me through this castle, 
that I may satisfy my- 
self there are none oth- 
ers within.” 

The old look of pride 
and contempt came once 
more into the girl’s eyes. 

“IT would have you 
know, sir, that I am not 
one to do your bid- 
ding.” 

“You refuse, then, to 
allow me to search the 
castle?” returned the 
young man, with some 
suspicion. 

“Not so, but some 
other must be your 
servant. The old ward- 





er at the gate will guide you through 
every nook and cranny of the place.” 

“Yes, and once outside the door, you 
would bar my readmittance.” 

“It’s very likely,” said the girl, with 
a laugh. 

“Then call one of your maid serv- 
ants; she will untie the warder.” Then, 
seeing the girl had no intention of obey- 
ing him, he added: “That is, if he be 
alive, for I fear I have smothered him 
in his own plaid.” 

A look of horror and anxiety came 
over the girl’s face as he spoke. She 
ran swiftly to the farther end of the 
apartment, threw open a door, and 
called to her servants. They appeared 
in a moment or two, and stood stock- 
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Taking a firmer grip of his sword, he pushed the door wide and 


strode in. 
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still in: amazement on seeing an armed 
man standing with his back against 
the other door. 

“Run quickly to the gate, Margaret,” 
cried Miss MacFarlane; “there you will 
find old Archie bound. Unloose him, 
and bring him to me here, if he be able 
to come.” 

Malcolm opened the door to allow 
the servant to pass. 

“You will find him in the guard- 
house,” he said. 

“Oh, Miss Elin, Miss Elin!” cried 
the other servant. “Why stands a Col- 
quhoun at our door?” 

“Hush!” said Miss Elin. “Have no 
fear; he is alone, and will not hurt 
you.” Saying which she came again 
to the bench, and sat down by the fire 
where Colquhoun first saw her. She 
gazed for a few moments at the burn- 
ing logs, then looked up’ at the silent 
young man with something like rising 
interest in her glance. 

“You have ridden direct from Glas- 
gow here?” she asked. 

“Yes, madam.” 

“You are then probably both tired 
and hungry ?” 

“And wet as well, madam, for I 
swam your cold loch to this island.” 

“Mary,” said the girl to the remain- 
ing servant, “go and prepare food.” 
When the maid had disappeared, the 
girl continued, addressing Colquhoun: 

“We have but few visitors at Mac- 
Farlane Castle, and our guest-cham- 
bers may not have the comfort to which 
you are accustomed, but I can give you 
a choice of room on the eastern or the 
western side, whichever you prefer.” 

“T thank you, madam, and beg you 
not to take any trouble on my behalf. 
I shall do very well wherever I am 
quartered.” 

At this moment Margaret and the 
warder came in together; the old man 
rather shaky after his experience in the 
ward-room. 

“Archie,” said the girl with concern, 
“T trust you are not hurt?” 

“No, my lady,” answered the warder, 
“only slightly out of breath,” and he 
cast a malignant glance at his captor. 

“This gentleman wishes to settle by 
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search that there are no others in this 
castle except just us four. Take the 
keys and a light and conduct him 
wherever he wishes to go. Margaret 
will prepare the east room for his re- 
ception, when his inspection has been 
completed to his liking.” 

The old warder bowed low, but made 
no reply other than a glance of com- 
prehension toward the mistress of the 
castle. 

Young Colquhoun followed his 
guide, keeping his sword in readiness 
to meet any unexpected attack—a good 
military precaution. He searched the 
castle high and low, and only one door 
was not opened. 

“What is in here?” he asked. 

“That is the east room, sir,” replied 
the warder, “which Margaret is pre- 
paring for you; you can search it when 
we come down from the roof.” 

Once on the battlements of the castle, 
Colquhoun saw that the moon had set, 
while to the east could be seeri the pale 
reflection of approaching morning. The 
keen air was very chill, and the young 
man shivered in garments that were 
not yet dry. Weariness was rapidly 
overcoming him, and his vigilance pal- 
pably relaxed. He descended the nar- 
row stairway from the battlements, and 
in the hall found Margaret waiting be- 
side the door of the east room. 

“Are there bolts on the inside of this 
door?” inquired Colquhoun. 

“There are no bolts, sir,” replied the 
warder, “but you can take the key in 
with you.” And so saying, he removed 


‘the huge key from the outside of the 


door, holding it in his hand. Margaret 
held the light so that it did not shine 
into the room, while the warder’s lamp 
burned close against the wall. 

“T will take your light, if you please,” 
said the young man, reaching for it. 
So, with sword in one hand and the 
light in the other, he entered. Instantly 
both man and woman projected them- 
selves against him, and immediately he 
fell, down and down, as if into a well, 
his sword snapping in two beneath him, 
Dazed as he was by the fall, he recog- 
nized the clear voice of the girl aloft. 

“Is he in?” 
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“Yes, my lady,” was the decided an- 
swer of the warder. “He'll need no 
plaid round his head down there.” 

As Colquhoun lay prone where he 
had fallen a torch-shone above him, 
and he saw that he was at the bottom 
of a bottle-shaped dungeon, whose sides 
sloped inward as they arose, escape 
from which without assistance was as 
hopeless as if he were buried in the 
center of the earth. The fair face of 
the girl appeared over the opening 
above him. 

“T trust, sir,” she said, “that you are 
not injured by your fall?” 

“T think not,” replied Colquhoun, 
with a laugh of discomfiture. “Thank 
you for your kind inquiry.” 

“You came as an enemy, and have 
been treated as an enemy. You must 
not complain; I have not broken my 
parole.” 

“No,” said the young man, getting 
unsteadily to his feet, “but you have 
nearly broken my neck.” 

They lowered to him the food which 
had been prepared, and pulled up the 
cord so that it might not be a tempta- 
tion to him. He heard the key turn in 
the door above him, then he ate a very 
late: supper, or a very early breakfast, 
and afterward lay down on the hard 
stone floor, and slept as if he were in 
the downiest of beds. He awoke sud- 
denly, as if some one had called him, 
and such was indeed the case; Elin 
MacFarlane was looking down into his 
prison. 

“Are you awake ?” she asked. 

“Yes, madam.” 

“Then I have a proposal to make to 
you. Will you give me your word that 
you will not attempt to escape, or do 
anything to the disadvantage of this 
castle, if I’allow you out of your cell?” 

“No, madam. You mistake the situa- 
tion entirely. The castle is mine; you 
are my prisoner under parole.” 

“Oh, stands the case so? I have 
need of you aloft here. Ronald whom 
we expected last night has arrived, and, 
as he is as stalwart as yourself, I pro- 
pose to send him into your cell to bind 
you. I ask you not to injure him.” 

“You ask the impossible, madam. If 


, 


he comes down here he will have to be 


a better man than I if he ever sees day- 


light again.” 

“You: are most stubborn,” answered 
the lady petulantly. “I spoke for your 
own advantage. He is as strong as you 
are, and will be armed with a sword 
and dagger, while your weapon is 
broken. I wish you up here, but not 
cut to pieces.” 

“You are very kind, madam; still, 
Ronald must take his chances. If he 
come within my reach I shall slay him 
if I can.” 

“Then, sir, you will make no compact 
with me?” 

“No compact of that kind, madam.” 

“Then I have news for you. The 
castle is at this moment surrounded 
by the Colquhouns; there are at least 
five hundred of them on the island, and 
now that Ronald has come there are 
but five of us in the castle. I thought 
you might be interested in witnessing 
the scene from the battlements, but if 
you would rather remain in this dun- 
geon, I have no objections.” 


’ 


“Ah!” cried the young man eagerly. ° 


“Will you allow me to speak with my 
kinsmen, madam?” 

“Oh, certainly.” 

“T warn you that what I shall say 
will be little to your benefit.” 

“Anything you can say will be of no 
avail. Our protection is our strong 
walls. You consent to be bound, then, 
and will not attempt to escape?” 

“You cannot bind me by both oath 
and rope; I consent to be bound by 
your rope, and will not hinder Ronald 
knotting it, but once on the battlements, 
I shall escape if I can.” 

“T agree to that,” answered Elin 
MacFarlane. Then to Ronald, who 
stood beside her, she cried: “Throw 
down the cord and descend.” 

Ronald threw into the dungeon a 
coil of binding cord, and then descended 
by a stout rope, which was instantly 
pulled up again. The warder lighted 
the interior of the cell with a torch held 
over the opening. : 

Young Colquhoun made no _ re- 
sistance, but allowed the stout Mac- 
Farlane to bind him securely. The 
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With sword in one hand and the light in the other, he entered. 


thick rope was flung down, and Ronald, 
after tying the end round the waist 
of his prisoner, swarmed up into the 
daylight, and hauled Malcolm hand 
over hand to the surface. 

The whole force of the castle fol- 
lowed its lady to the battlements with 
the prisoner. Ronald conveyed the 
young man to a gibbet beam, which 
rose above the parapet, a looped rope 
hanging from its extended arm. This 


rope he fastened round the young man’s 
neck, tightening the loop uncomforta- 
bly. Young Colquhoun saw a great 
part of his clan scattered in front of 
the castle, looking up in wonder at the 
preparation going forward on its roof. 
Elin MacFarlane advanced to the edge 
of the parapet, and, pointing to the pin- 
ioned man, cried aloud to the besiegers. 

“Keepers of hounds,” she said, 
“there, in great jeopardy of his neck, 
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stands a member of your house. If 
you do not at once withdraw your 
forces, I shall give the command for 
him to be hanged forthwith, for hang- 
ing is a dog’s death, and one fitting for 
a Colquhoun to suffer.” 

Burly John Luss, the captain of the 
band, stepped forward a few paces in 
front of his following. 

“Stay your hand, my girl,” he cried, 
“and we will withdraw as we came.” 

Thus the negotiations seemed about 
to be speedily concluded, when the cap- 
tive spoke. 

“John,” he shouted, “attack this cas- 
tle instantly! You see before you all 
its defenders. Break down the gate 
and set the torch to this robber’s den, 
and so that you may be undisturbed by 
my fate, I herewith hang myself’’—say- 
ing which he made a step forward to 
the parapet, evidently intending to 
launch himself to destruction. The 
girl, confounded by this unexpected 
movement, flung herself upon him. 

“No, no,” she cried, “for my sake 
you shall not do it.” 

An unaccustomed light came into the 
young man’s eyes as he gazed down 
upon the fair head of the girl. Elin 
MacFarlane’s glance drooped, her face 
as red’as fire, then she raised her head 
proudly. 

“Ronald,” she cried, “tie him to the 
foot of the post, so that he cannot 
move.” 

Ronald, grumblingly muttering that 
it was a pity a Colquhoun should not 
be allowed to hang himself if he wanted 
to, did what his mistress commanded, 
and soon Malcolm stood with his back 
against the post, securely bound to it. 

“Don’t mind me, John,” he roared. 
“To the attack at once! This castle is 
yours!” 

The girl gave a short command to 
her servants, and they disappeared 
down the roof stairs, returning shortly 
with bundles of fagots, which, by her 
order, were placed round the feet of 
the young man, piled until the heap 
reached his waist. 

“Fetch me a torch,” she said, and the 
old warder placed a flaming torch in 
her hand. 


“Colquhoun captain,” she cried, “the 
fate of your young chief is in your 


hands. The moment you attack this’ 


castle, I fire these fagots. If you retire, 
I give you my word that he will be un- 
harmed. Do now as you think best.” 

“Pay no heed to her!” shouted Mal- 
colm. “She dare not touch her flame 
to these fagots. To the attack, and at 
once. What, are you to be frightened 
by a woman’s threats?” 

Honest Captain John meditated, and 
scratched his head in his perplexity. 

“Master Malcolm,” he said, “we have 
no opinion. I would not trust that 
hussy with the lighted torch. The 
flame from her wicked eyes alone is 
enough to fire the fagots.” 

“Let her do as she will, John. At 
the worst, I but share the fate of my 
own house.” 

“Ah, Master Malcolm, it’s easy to say 
that, but a burned house can be rebuilt, 
while a broken neck or a cindered man 
is past the mending. I would not dare 
face your father or your brothers an 
harm came to you.” 

“Are my father and brothers, then, 
alive?” asked the young man eagerly. 

“Oh, surely, surely,” replied John. 
“They stole away from the castle in the 
gloaming, escaped the MacFarlanes, 
and so came to us. I hear the Macs 
have burned the castle, but that'll not 


‘help them; it’s soon built again. And 


now, Malcolm, we must away. Madam, 
we take your word that no harm will 
come to him, and so we withdraw from 
your island.” Then, turning to his fol- 
lowers, he said: “Men, into your 
boats at once and away. Let us have 
no more talk. We can take the castle 
another day, when there’s no Col- 
quhoun in it.” 

And so, to the vexation of young 
Malcolm, he saw his clansmen row 
steadily across the loch and disappear 
in the forest. 

The girl flung her torch over the bat- 
tlements, and watched it scattering 
sparks of fire as it whirled round and 
round down into the courtyard. She 
gave a short command to her servants, 
and they all disappeared into the castle 
below, then she seated herself on the 
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parapet, looked up into the face of the 
young man, and laughed a merry, sil- 
very laugh. 

“You see,” she said, “how one Mac- 
Farlane chased away a whole battalion 
of Colquhouns.” 

“Do not flatter yourself, madam,” re- 
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“I do, willingly, in a double sense. 
These cords are the least confining of 
my bonds, Elin MacFarlane.” 

“What do you mean by that?” she 
asked, but she looked not at him; her 
eyes were on the stones at her feet. 

“What did you mean when you said 





“On the contrary, I want to wear your chains forever.” 


plied young Malcolm, in some ill hu- 
mor, “it was one Colquhoun who did 
gg 

“Don’t you think,” she said, “that we 
should change positions as capturer and 
captured ?” 

“The positions were changed some 
time ago,” returned Malcolm, gazing 
admiringly at her. 

“You edmit yourself captured, 
then?” 


that for your sake I was not to throw 
myself over these battlements ?” 

“Oh, that!’ she cried, “that was said 
on the spur of the moment. What I 
meant was that it would be so much 
better to burn you, such being slower 
and more torturous death.” 

“It would be but right that you 
should so treat my body as you have 
already set my heart on fire.” 

‘Ah, you want me to unbind you?’ 
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“On the contrary, Elin, I want to 
wear your chains forever. Has there 
not been feud enough between our 
clans, and are you willing to sacrifice 
yourself in union with me to cement the 
peace between our houses ?” 

“If you are speaking of marriage,” 
said the girl nonchalantly, “I warn you 
that I have heard ef such a treaty as 
but the beginning of warfare.” 

“T’ll risk it if you will,” said Mal- 
colm eagerly. 

“But I could not marry a houseless 
man, and I could not bring you here, 
for I think you have found Castle Mac- 
Farlane but scantly comfortable.” 

“Elin,” he replied, “it is easy to build 
a new house; stones are plentiful round 
Loch Lomond. Elin, my girl, our ac- 
quaintance has been short, but I love 
you. Answer now, how is it with you, 
fair maid of Loch Lomond? Is the 
hope that was raised a moment since 
by your glance to be now disclaimed by 
your sweet lips?” 

The girl rose to her feet with her 
hands behind her back like a child at 
school, and brought her laughing face 
within short distance of him. 

“Malcolm,” she said, “you cannot tell 
how much’ I admired you when you 
came storming in last night, and re- 
ceived calmly, with your back against 
the door, all those harsh words of mine 
against your people. And so, my cas- 
tle’s capturer, my Glasgow student, 
have you learned something in these 


northern wilds not taught in college? 
Then, Malcolm, I confess to you I love 
you;” and she brought her face still 
closer to his, bound so that he could 
not move an inch. 

“Oh, Elin,” cried the young man, “I 
have heard of tortures in castle dun- 
geons, but never anything to compare 
with this on the castle roof. Dear Elin, 
I beg of you, unbind me.” 

“T am afraid,” she said, drawing back 
from him. 

“Unbind me, lassie, if you love me.” 

“Your captain called me a hussy; 
perhaps you had better try that name,” 
she naively continued, inclining her 
head to one side and looking archly up 
at him. “Men are fickle, so I had best 
keep secure the one I have captured. 
What would you do if I let you go?” 

“Do? Why, I should walk quietly 
down the stairs and try to escape.” 

“Then vou are a free man.” And, 
reaching forward, she took the dagger 
from his sheath and cut his cords one 
by one, but very slowly, smiling to see 
him struggle when he thought he could 
win clear. 

“You will come back,” she said, “at 
the head of an embassy of peace.” 

“TI will do anything you tell me,” he 
said. 

And with that she cut quickly the 
remaining strands, but such is the per- 
jury of mankind that when she com- 
manded him to let her go he refused 
to obey. 
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World Prayor 


EACH me, oh God, to do the good, 
No matter what the pain— 
No matter-what the doing should 
Entail of loss or gain; 
That I, unheeding of the end, 
Shall do the right; the same 
Whether the course I follow send 
Man’s praises or his blame! 


Vivian M. Moses. 
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HE late Senator Hanna, during 
his lifetime, achieved a reputa- 
tion as a king-maker. Adroit, 

resourceful, a politician by instinct, and 
at heart a good friend, he stood behind 
William McKinley at a time when the 
Republican party seemed destined to 
defeat in the presidential election of 
1896, and had a large share in forcing 
his nomination for President of the 
United States. How McKinley, 
through an apparently fortuitous chain 
of lucky circumstances, won the first 
presidential campaign; how he was 
triumphantly reelected four years later ; 
and how he broadened and grew as a 
statesman, with Mark Hanna as the 
power behind the throne, until he met 
his death at the hands of.an assassin— 
these are matters of history. 

Yet before his own death, the 
achievement that Mark Hanna most 
prided himself on was not that he had 
helped to make a President, but that 
he had been the strongest force in 
building up the National Civic Federa- 
tion into a strong and permanent body. 
When it was first formed to deal with 
industrial problems, its organizers 
builded better than they knew. Arbi- 
tration of labor disputes was in the air, 
but previous organized attempts to 
bring about the desired end failed be- 
cause of a tendency to establish senti- 
mental relations between labor and 
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capital. The Civic Federation struck 
the popular key-note by eliminating 
sentiment and starting upon a practical 
basis, dealing with facts as they were, 
and tackling the question of labor ar- 
bitration from the broad standpoint of 
equity and fair dealing on both sides. 
Senator Hanna spared neither time nor 
money in aiding to make the Civic Fed- 
eration a power in the community, and, 
after surviving the vicissitudes of six 
years, it has taken firm root, and is 
now a recognized national institution 
whose influence for good is felt all over 
the country. 

The National Civic Federation is 
composed of an equal number, as far as 
practicable, of representatives of the 
employers, the public, and the wage- 
earners. Labor and capital meet on 
equal terms at.its conferences. Any 
one of its typical gatherings recalls the 
apocalyptic vision of the millennial pe- 
riod, when the lion and the lamb will 
lie down together. It knows no poli- 
tics, class, or creed, and in its composi- 
tion is a microcosm of the American 
Republic, and the commercial, indus- 
trial, social, educational, and other ele- 
ments constituting the people of the 
United States. It has on its roster of 
membership, church dignitaries, heads 
of large business corporations, railroad 
presidents, college professors, presi- 
dents of local and_ national labor- 
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unions, merchants, bankers, and repre- 
sentatives of every branch of legitimate 
industry, who, while they may hold 
divergent views as to the methods to 
be used, seek to promote and foster in- 
dustrial peace. 

But as the police department cannot 
abolish crime, the Civic Federation can- 
not prevent industrial troubles, no 
matter how well oiled its machinery 
may be. It has done and is still doing 
effective work in averting strikes and 
settling fights between labor and capital, 
and those who point to the cases where 
it failed do not show that it is not a 
success any more than the failure of 
the police to do away with crime proves 
that the police department is not a use- 
ful institution. 

The National Civic Federation is the 
‘outgrowth of the Chicago Civic Fed- 
eration, a body formed solely for the 
purpose of discussing municipal mat- 
ters. Its principal organizer was Ralph 
M. Easley, the present chairman of the 
National Executive Council, and the 
first meeting of the national body was 
held in Chicago in the spring of 1901. 
Its first meeting in New York—its 
permanent headquarters—was held in 
May of the same year. From its in- 
ception, the chief object of the National 
Civic Federation was to study indus- 
trial problems, and, though it has 
branched out into other departments, 
its main work concerns the bringing 
about of friendly relations between 
employers and wage-earners. 

Mark Hanna was the first president 
of the National Civic Federation, and 
he threw himself at once into its affairs 
heart and soul. It is no small tribute 
to its organizers to record that they 
could enlist the sympathies of an astute 
man like Senator Hanna in the move- 
ment at a time when there was a popu- 
lar cry against large corporations, and 
Senator Hanna was the chief target of 
all radical speakers and writers in de- 
nouncing corporate wealth. 

Senator Hanna, as president of the 
Civic Federation, succeeded in break- 
ing down the prejudices of the trade- 
unions against having anything in com- 
mon with eapitalists. A wave of liberal 





ideas swept through the labor organiza- 
tions, and their members soon began 
to realize that a man could be véry 
wealthy and still be a worthy member 
of the community. He became very 
popular with the labor members, due 
largely to the charm of his personality, 
and also due, in a large measure, to 
an unconscious sympathy with the 
working people, which he manifested 
in later years. As physical infirmities 
grew on him, he often told his friends 
that he intended to make the develop- 
ment of the Civic Federation a life- 
work, and shortly before his brief, fatal 
illness he attended one of its meetings 
when he was in such poor physical 
condition that his proper place would 
have been a sick-bed. He was suc- 
ceeded after his death by August Bel- 
mont, the present head of the organiza- 
tion. The official declaration of the 
plan and scope of the Civic Federation 
says: 

The purpose of the National Civic Federa- 
tion is to organize the best brains of the 
nation in an industrial movement toward the 
solution of some of the great problems re- 
lated to social and industrial progress; to 
provide for study and discussion of ques- 
tions of national import; to aid thus in the 
crystallization of the most enlightened public 
opinion; and, when desirable, to promote leg- 
islation in accordance therewith. The fed- 
eration, in addition to its departments for the 
accomplishment of specific purposes, provides 
a forum where members of these elements 
of society may meet to discuss national prob- 
lems in which they have a common interest. 


The principal work of the federa- 
tion is done by its executive and con- 
ciliation committees, each of which is 
made up of representatives of the em- 
ployers, the public, and the wage-earn- 
ers. The conciliation committee has 
established a splendid record in the set- 
tlement of labor disputes, both national 
and local, which would otherwise have 
entailed much loss and widespread suf- 
fering to the general public. In many 
cases it brought about a settlement of 
labor troubles when peace appeared to 
be absolutely hopeless, and the com- 
munity was menaced by _ gigantic 
strikes, which would have retarded 
commercial progress and lost millions 
of dollars to capitalists and wage-earn- 
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ers alike. Its failures were generally 
due either to the determination of one 
side or the other to yield nothing, or 
to the fact that after bringing the two 
parties together, no basis of settlement 
satisfactory to both could be reached. 

Its work in averting strikes, which 
has been quietly done, has been far 
more extensive than is generally sup- 
posed, because in many instances pub- 
licity would have defeated the object 
in view. In fact, its greatest achieve- 
ments in this direction will probably 
never be known beyond the immediate 
circle of people directly interested in 
the disputes. 

Of the various subdivisions of the 
Civic Federation, those most promi- 
nently connected with industrial work 
are its conciliation and trade agree- 
ment committees, and its welfare de- 
partment. The duties of the concilia- 
tion committee are to use every possible 
effort to avert strikes, and to endeavor 
to settle those strikes which are or- 
dered. Its methods are to bring both 
sides together, if practicable, when the 
dispute has reached such a stage that 
any overture from either side would 
be taken as a sign of weakening; and 
to endeavor, by conciliatory tactics, to 
establish friendly relations again be- 
tween the disputing parties. 

Seth Low is chairman of this com- 
mittee, which is also ready to act as a 
mediator if called on. Francis L. Rob- 
bins, president of the Pittsburg Coal 
Company, and John Mitchell, president 
of the United Mine Workers, are joint 
chairmen of the trade agreement com- 
mittee, whose functions are to try to 


‘ bring about agreements for a term of 


years between employers and wage- 
earners. Franklin MacVeagh, of Chi- 
cago, is now chairman of the welfare 
department, which was organized to in- 
terest employers in the physical, mental, 
and moral welfare of employees in the 
various industries. H. H. Vreeland, 
president of the New York City Rail- 
way Company, former chairman of the 
welfare department, who still takes a 
great interest in the work of this 
branch of the Civic Federation, says, in 
a recent statement on the subject, that 
7 
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the mistake made in the past was the 
placing of welfare work on a charity 
basis. It is necessary, he declares, to 
carry on welfare work in a cooperative 
way with the employees. The spirit of 
the American people is opposed to pa- 
ternalism of any kind. In discussing 
the growth of a desire among the em- 
ployers to give more consideration to 
employees than was accorded them in 
the past, he says: 


As the manufacture of cotton goods has 
extended to the South, mill villages, in sev- 
eral notable instances, have been developed 
there on broader lines than in the cotton- 
mills of New England. The surroundings 
of the mills and the houses are beautiful; 
flower-seeds are distributed annually, and 
prizes are awarded for the most attractive 
and best-kept gardens. There are kinder- 
gartens and classes in domestic science to 
teach the people the preparation and serving 
of food, how to buy groceries, the desira- 
bility of cleanliness in the home, and how 
to make comfortable and economical clothing. 
It goes without saying that a good whole- 
some meal will make a more contented and 
efficient worker. The question of recreation 
also receives consideration, and there are op- 
portunities for enjoyment through athletic 
sports. Stereopticon lectures and other en- 
tertainments are opencd to the operatives. A 
more recent development of welfare work is 
its application to the factories in cities. In 
the workrooms themselves, ventilation and 
light are of first importance; and these, of 
course, can best be secured when a new plant 
is built. Another forward step in the city 
factory would be the furnishing of a place 
for the midday meal. This may be merely 
a room where the employees may eat, under 
conditions of cleanliness and comfort, the 
luncheons they have brought from their 
homes, or it may be a lunch-room where the 
midday meal is prepared and served. 


As an illustration of the benefit of 
welfare work, he instances what has 
been done for the employees’ associa- 
tion of the New York City Railway 
Company. He installed a library in the 
club-room of the association in order to 
reach the famikes of the employees. 
He made the announcement at the time 
that technical books would be bought 
and put in the library for sons and 
daughters of employees working for an 
education on technical lines, in case 
they were applied for. “The library is 
now a family concern,” he says, “and 
was turned over at least twenty times 
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during the first winter of its exist- 
ence.” 

Since the welfare department has 
been established, there are members of 
the federation in many ‘department 
stores and other large establishments 
in New York, who have become ex- 
perts on the subject. The result has 
been shown notably in the care given 
to the comfort of women employees. 
The clerical work in connection with 
this department is in charge of Miss 
Gertrude Beeks, who keeps in touch 
with the members in commercial and 
other establishments. A bureau has 
atso been formed which supplies ex- 
perts when called on to study the con- 
ditions and recommend efforts for the 
benefit of employees. 

An example of the recognition of the 
need of such specialized effort was 
shown in a call upon the Civic Federa- 
tion by the Isthmian Canal Commission 
for two experts to investigate the 
needs and opportunities for recreation 
for the government employees at the 
Panama Canal, who were unused to the 
depressing effect of a tropical climate. 
Two men were sent, and their recom- 
mendations proved satisfactory. 

The present executive committee of 
the Civic Federation consists of seven- 
teen heads of large corporations repre- 
senting the employers, sixteen heads of 
national labor organizations represent- 
ing the wage-earners, and fourteen 
members representing the public. 
Among the latter are former United 
States President Cleveland, Andrew 
Carnegie, Archbishop Ireland, Bishop 
Potter, Oscar S. Straus, secretary of 
commerce and labor; Charles J. Bona- 
parte, United States attorney-general; 
Seth Low, former mayor of New 
York; and Charles W. Eliot, president 
of Harvard University. Henry Phipps, 
a director of the United States Steel 
Corporation, heads the list of the names 
of the employers on the committee ; and 
Samuel Gompers, presideat of the 
American Federation of Labor, is the 
first name on the list representing the 
wage-earners. Warren S. Stone, presi- 
dent of the Brotherhood of Locomotive 


Engineers—whose harmonious relations 


with the employers and freedom from 
strikes for many years have given, it 
an honorable record—is also on this list. 
Frederick D. Underwood, president of 
the Erie Railroad Coal Company—one 
of the anthracite coal-carrying com- 
panies which came within a_ hair’s 
breadth of facing a long strike—is on 
its list of employers; and John Mitchell, 
president of the United Mine Workers 
—who would have conducted the strike 
—is on the list representing the wage- 
earners. 

Capital, labor, and the general public 
are also represented by the general of- 
ficers of the National Civic Federation. 
They are August Belmont, president; 
Samuel Gompers, first vice-president ; 
N. J. Bachelder, second vice-president ; 
Isaac N. Seligman, treasurer; and Sam- 
uel B. Donnelly, former president of 
the International Typographical Union, 
secretary. 

All the annual meetings of the Civic 
Federation and most of the annual or 
semiannual meetings of the various de- 
partments are followed by public din- 
ners, at which labor and capital hobnob 
and fraternize. At a recent dinner 
Samuel Gompers was toast-master, and 
was flanked on one side by Senator 
Clark, of Montana, and on the other 
by a college professor. The speakers 
included men in nearly every rank and 
calling; and delegates from local and 
national trade-unions were sandwiched 
between millionaires and college mag- 
nates. <All met on equal ground as 
members of a body designed to promote 
the idea that labor and capital are in- 
terdependent on and necessary to each 
other. The head of a union of long-’* 
shoremen is just as important in its 
councils as the president of a railroad 
company. This principle has been the 
main cause of the National Civic Fed- 
eration’s success in settling labor trou- 
bles. A man cannot become wealthy, 
as rich men go in this country, without 
the help of others. Labor is as neces- 
sary as capital to the development of 
the country’s prosperity; therefore, it 
holds, labor and capital should have a 
bond of union between them. 

The federation has had from time to 
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time many features which proved un- 
necessary, and these have been dropped 
by a gradual process of elimination. Of 
late it has extended its scope, and 
shown a tendency to broaden the field 
of its activities. A department of in- 
dustrial economics has been formed to 
promote discussions of practical eco- 
nomic questions, such as wages, cost 
of living, the shorter work-day, the 
open and the closed shop—the latter 
meaning the strictly union shop—effects 
of machinery, compulsory arbitration, 
etc. 

An immigration department was or- 
ganized some time ago on account of 
the popular agitation for restriction of 
immigration and a fear in some quar- 
ters, which appears to have been un- 
founded, that America was in danger 
of being swamped with cheap labor 
from foreign countries, where the 
standard of living was much lower 
than in the United States, to the detri- 
ment of American working men. Several 
meetings were held in 1905 to discuss 
this question, followed by a national 
conference in Madison Square Garden 
on December 6, 7, and 8, where it was 
considered from. every possible stand- 
point. The conference was, in many re- 
spects, one of the most remarkable ever 
held in this city. Five hundred dele- 
gates came, appointed by the gover- 
nors of the principal States, by cham- 
bers of commerce of many cities, by 
organizations of manufacturers, by po- 
litical and social organizations, and by 
labor-unions. Among the delegates was 
a Chinese newspaper editor from San 
Francisco, who captured the conference 
by a witty speech, which he made in 
reply to statements that an invasion of 
coolie labor was impeniling. 

A public ownership commission was 
appointed later to investigate public and 
private ownership, at home and abroad, 
of what are known as public utilities, 
such as gas, water, electric power, and 
electric lighting plants. The commis- 
sion appointed a subcommittee of twen- 
ty-one to conduct the investigations, the 
members of which, having finished their 
work in this country, sailed for Europe 
to pursue their investigations abroad. 
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Conferences have also been held by the 
Civic Federation on primary and bal- 
lot reform, trusts, taxation, and other 
matters. These were side _ issues, 
brought about by agitation on such 
subjects at the time the conferences 
were held, and are looked upon as only 
incidental to the work of the body. 

Whatever its general aims may be, 
however, the real work of the National 
Civic Federation, measured by results, 
has been the settling of labor disputes 
and the promotion of better relations 
between. employers and _ employees. 
Chairman Easley, of the National Ex- 
ecutive Council, has in the meantime 
organized local branches in various 
cities, each with its local conciliation 
committee, which have been _ instru- 
mental in settling many local industrial 
disputes. The first of these branches 
was the New York Civic Federation, 
organized in 1903, which has its head- 
quarters in the Mission Building, 281 
Fourth Avenue, which is also the head- 
quarters of the National Civic Federa- 
tion. 

A little over three years ago, after 
the New York Civic Federation was 
formed, the local conciliation commit- 
tee, of which Marcus M. Marks, presi- 
dent of the National Association of 
Clothing Manufacturers, was then the 
head, averted through its influence as 
a mediator a general strike of the truck- 
men in the warehouse district, after the 
strike had been actually decided on. 
The strike would not only have tied up 
all traffic truckmen at the wharves and 
piers, and seriously interfered with 
shipping, but would also have been at- 
tended by riots all over the city. Be- 
fore the federation took hold of the 
matter, the Truck Owners’ Association 
had made extensive preparations for 
police protection along the East and 
West Side river-fronts, and at every 
point in the city where there was .any 
likelihood of trouble. 

The National Executive Committee 
three years ago brought about a settle- 
ment of a local strike of the lithogra- 
phers and averted a general strike of 
lithographers all over the country. A 
two-years’ agreement between the lith- 
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ographers and the employers was en- 
tered into, which has since then been 
renewed. 

Among the controversies between 
employers and employees which the 
National Civic Federation has been in- 
strumental in settling were street rail- 
way troubles in San Francisco, New 
Orleans, Pittsburgh, Newark, and sev- 
eral other cities. It has also settled 
many strikes in textile and other indus- 
tries, which, -though they represent 
enormous investment of capital, are sel- 
dom heard of, except when there are 
strikes; and has brought about regular 
yearly trade agreements between bodies 
of employers and unions, which reduce 
the chances of strikes to a minimum. 
These are only some of the instances 
of what has been done by the National 
Civic Federation as an arbiter of labor 
troubles which have come before the 
public eye; but they do not give any 
idea of the volume of work which has 
been accomplished. 

Ralph M. Easley, the organizer of the 
National Civic Federation, is also prac- 
tically its executive head. He is in 
constant communication by telegraph or 
long-distance telephone with heads of 
corporations or labor-unions at points 
where labor troubles are threatened. 
He has been in every large city in the 
country in reference to matters con- 
nected with the National Civic Feder- 
ation, and is practically in touch with 
every member? On the sixth floor of 


the Mission Building, the headquarters 
of both the local and national federa- 
tion, a clerical force is constantly at 
work; and stacks of pamphlets, type- 
written statements, and letters in ref- 
erence to its work and future plans 
pour in an almost constant stream 
from its rooms for distribution through- 
out the country. 

In the rank and file of the National 
Civic Federation’s membership are 
combinations which would seem impos- 
sible in any other body. Among the 
members are conservative employees 
and radical employers; millionaires who 
like to associate with workingmen, and 
workingmen who are glad (in theory) 
that they are not millionaires; highly 
educated men who could not make a 
speech, and men of little education but 


much experience, who are born orators; - 


broad-minded socialists, who have seen 
little of the outside world, and narrow- 
minded ‘men of affairs who have been 
in nearly every part of the globe. It 
has also in its membership capitalists 
with socialistic ideas, and wage-earners 
who are entrenched in the belief that 
the capitalistic system is the one sys- 
tem which is in accord with all progress 
both for employer and employee. It 
looks as if the more kinds of people it 
gets into its fold, the more potential it 
becomes in carrying out its plans, as the 
conditions which would tend to dis- 
rupt most bodies appear to be its great- 
est strength. 
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T was a spring morning, much 
too bland and peaceful for 
such a hot and heavy row to 

be in progress as was going on 
behind the vines of Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul’s porch. 

Two men sat there, their 
shoulders hunched forward, their el- 
bows on their knees, their scowling gaze 
straight ahead. They were Batson 
Reeves and Philias Biodgett, respective- 
ly second and third selectmen of Scot- 
aze. 

The first selectman, Cap’n Aaron 
Sproul, late of the Jefferson P. Benn, 
was stumping to and fro on his porch, 
with a quarter-deck stride. 

“Don’t ye come tellin’? me what my 
powers is and what they ain't,” he 
roared. “You’ve been beatin’ into the 
wind on this ever since March meetin’. 
Who asked this town to elect me first 
s‘lectman? J didn’t. I was Shanghaied 
into office. You elected me when I 
wa’n't there! But now that I’m elected, 
by the Judas, I'll run my end of it!” 

“Run your end and be cussed!” 
growled Batson Reeves. “The trouble 
is, you’re tryin’ to run our end, too.” 

“Say, look-a-here!” Cap’n Sproul 
straddled himself before them. “I’m 
first s’lectman. You can’t git behind 
that! Well, I never knew a craft to 
be skippered with three cap’ns.” 

“Do you call this town a schooner ?” 
demanded Reeves, with a comprehen- 
sive sweep of his hand at rolling hills 
and spreading meadows. 

“It’s the same thing!” bellowed 
Sproul, “spucking” his hard fist into 
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his leathery palm. “It comes down to 
a matter of discipline and command— 
and I was a shipmaster at twenty-two, 
and I know more about discipline than 
any corn-fed farmer that ever dusted 
superphosphate off’n his pants. You 
and him ‘ain't only first and second 
mates, when it comes down to disci- 
pline. I’m’—he spatted his hand on 
his breast—“the commandin’ officer. 
You’ve got to do as I say!” 

“You don’t know what you are talk- 
in’ about,” retorted Reeves, with just 
as much heat. “You may understand 
all about furlin’ the high royal jib- 
boom, or whatever they do at sea, but 
when it comes to knowin’ town bus’- 
ness, you ain’t a four-year-old at a 
barn-raisin’. As long ago as my 
gran’ther Bragg was s’lectman of this 
town, the second s’lectman had charge 
of town books, third had charge of the 
roads, and the first was overseer of the 
poor, and no one had anything to say 
about bossin’ the others. And that’s 
precedent, and ye can’t go back on it!” 

“Can’t, hey?” sneered Cap’n Sproul. 
“By the time the men in this town have 
worn out their grandfathers’ old pants, 
they’ll git ready to pro-gress a little. 
Why, you infernal old toadstools, you 
need new blood in this town, and in the 
two years I’ve been here I’ve shown 
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ye as much. And I'Jl keep on show- 
in’,” he added grimly. He resumed his 
promenade of the porch. 

The eyes of his “mates” followed him 
with baleful resentment. 

The porch commanded a view of the 
east end of Scotaze toll-bridge. 

A man, riding on a muddy road-cart, 
came running his horse out of the 
bridge, sped up the road in a whirl of 
dust, and swung into the first select- 
man’s doorvard on one wheel. It was 
Jackson Denslow, constable of Scotaze. 
But he was more than that. Cap’n 
Sproul, spurning precedent, had made 
Denslow pound-keeper, sleuth to detect 
infractions of the municipal ordinances 
of Scotaze; in fact, had delegated him 
to be eyes, ears, and nose for the first 
selectman, and paid him out of his own 
pocket—all this to the added disgust of 
his associate town officers. 

“Well, bos’n!” called the cap’n im- 
patiently, as Denslow stood at the porch 
steps trying to stutter some _ intelli- 
gence. “Don’t try to hand me news 
past a chaw of tobacco. And you ain’t 
touched your cap!” 

Reeves snorted his disdain at these 
airs of the first -selectman. But, as 
Cap*n Sproul frequently informed his 
wife, when he paid money for a thing 
he came pretty near having it as he 
wanted it. 

“A sarcus!” blurted Denslow. “It’s 
a sarcus, and it’s comin’ past here, and 
it’s scart four hosses as I knows about, 
and they’ve run away and smashed 
things, and I says to him he’d have to 
pay, and he says, says he a 

“Snub your cable—snub your cable!” 
yelped the cap’n. “Them ‘sezzes’ is 
runnin’ out of you like chain through a 
hawse-hole.” 

“He says for me and you and the 
whol’ town to go to Old Nick and c’lect, 
and wear mittens while we’re doin’ it, 
*cause the money’ll be hot,” cried Dens- 
low, determined to deliver his umbrage- 
stirring message. He wanted his own 
insult avenged by the cap’n, and Scot- 
aze had found that the cap’n, when 
angry, was a sturdy avenger. 

“And there it comes,” shouted the 








constable, pointing a wavering finger. 
“Now let him say it to the first s’let’- 
man of Scotaze, if he dares to.” This 
scornful overlooking of their presence 
or authority deepened the scowls on the 
faces of Reeves and Blodgett. But the 
spectacle down the road checked dis- 
cussion. The four men walked to the 
fence and watched its approach, Dens- 
low first anchoring his horse with the 
most secure knot known to his hand. 

Eight horses, two and two, followed 
an elephant, whose grimy, wrinkled 
skin and slouchy gait hinted at vener- 
able age. All this motive force was 
employed in drawing a weather-stained 
band chariot, whose faded gilding and 
dusty mirrors flashed the spring sun- 
light dully. There were several small- 
cr wagons—“trailers’—hitched behind 
the large chariot. 

On the high seat of the band-wagon 
was perched a middle-aged man, who 
handled his handful of reins with the 
careless skill of the master. His plug 
hat was on the back of his head. | 

When he came opposite and saw the 
little group at the fence, he pulled his 
queerly assorted team to a stop, dropped 
the reins, and sat gazing from one to 
the other with a sort of condescending 
interest in his hard face and his cold, 
gray eyes. From the cock of his hat 
to the twist of his dyed mustache, 
drooping in long tails on either side his 
mouth, his air was that of a man who 
has roamed much, and has found noth- 
ing in the world to be afraid of. 

A big cage hung at the side of the 
seat, and contained a parrot. The bird 
eyed the cap’n’s parrots—‘Port” and 
“Starboard”—in their cage under the 
porch, rapped his bill genially, and 
rasped: 

“Crack ’em down, gents! It’s the 
old army game!” 

“Port” and “Starboard,” not to. be 
outdone in cordiality, swung from their 
perches, like sailors from the rigging, 
and croaked: “A sailor’s wife his star 
should be !” 

“Well, Phil Blodgett, you don’t seem 
to recognize an old friend,” called the 
man on the high seat. Blodgett 
blinked up at him. 



































“T know. ye, all right,” said Reeves, 
in a sour tone. 

“Should say. likely!” retorted the man 
on the seat, setting out his hard jaw- 
muscles. ‘“There’s few could forget 
the licking I gave you, even if ’twas 
twenty years ago, my gentle Annie. 
Hold on! Hold on!” he shouted, when 
Reeves. started to say something. 
“You’ve probably got the same kind of 
a snake’s-stinger for a tongue that you 
had in the old days. Don’t wiggle it 
at me, or I'll jump off this seat and 
start in right where I left off twenty 
years ago. I don’t forget, and I don’t 
forgive—and that’s Hiram Look to- 
day just as he used to be.” 

“By thunder, Hime! how be ye, and 
where’ve ye been since the flood?” 
called Blodgett, warming up. 

“U-rope, A-rope, I-rope, and the 
didy-fuddle sea.” 

The man of the plug hat looked at 
his old friend humorously, and then his 
eyes softened. 

“T’m glad to see you again, Phil,” 
he said, dropping his badinage. “I'll 
be glad to see a few others here and 
in the old town yonder”—shaking his 
whip. at the dim blue hills of Palermo 
in the distance. “But for the most of 
7em I feel just as I did when I dug 
out of here twenty years ago. I shall 
let them alone, and I want them to let 
me alone. Circulate the news, you old 
mud-turtle,” he snapped, whirling his 
gaze on Reeves. “You can tell ‘em 
Hime Look is back in Palermo to set- 
tle down the rest of his life on the old 
place—no cards, no flowers, no one’s 
darn business, and”—he waggled his 
head from side to side—‘“he’s got the 
goods in his inside pocket.” 

There was something in _ the 
stranger’s assertiveness and _ self-suffi- 
ciency that grated on Cap’n Sproul’s 
equally self-assertive nature. 

“Ye’ve done well in the show busi- 
ness, have ye, Hime?” asked Philias, 
licking his lips expectantly. 

“T’ve always told the truth about the 
things I was ashamed of, and I’m just 
as ready to tell the truth about the 
things I ain’t ashamed of, Phil. I’ve 
got thirty thousand dollars put where 
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it will do me the most good, and I 
don’t care how quick this section knows 
it. Thirty thousand! Did you ever 
hear of so much money before?” Look 
bored Reeves with disdainful, mocking 
gaze. ‘ 

“You’re the same old Hime—bluff, 
rough, gruff, and tough, as you used 
to say,” cackled Blodgett. 

This manner of boasting, so nearly 
a paraphrase of Cap’n Sproul’s early 
efforts in that line when he had first 
settled in Scotaze, made the doughty 
skipper bristle. It was like one rooster 
eying another who has come over from 
the neighboring farm, hopped upon the 
fence, and crowed a challenge. 

“Blororh-hum!” He cleared his 
throat with official gravity. “I’m the 
first s’lectman of this town, and i 

“Hah?” The showman bent abrupt 
and discerning stare on this speaker. 

“IT say I’m the first s’lectman of 
this r 

“Well, if it hurts you, why don’t you 
take something for it?” 

Blodgett tittered. Even Reeves, his 
new hatred for the Scotaze autocrat be- 
ing fresher than his grudge against 
Look, showed signs of enjoying the sit- 
uation. 

“T want you to understand,” roared 
the cap’n, “that you can't parade no 
circuses through this town without get- 
tin’ a license from me!” 

“A parade!” sneered Hiram. “A 
parade!” 

“Well, ‘tain’t a funeral procession, — 
is it?” 7 

“Some time,” said Hiram compas- 
sionately—‘‘some time when you get a 
little money ahead, you take a trip of 
ten or fifteen miles outside this town, 
and find out the difference between a 
circus and a man taking home a few 
family pets and his personal property.” 

He could have devised no bitterer 
taunt for a man who had sailed the 
wide world over. Cap’n Sproul bolted 
through his front gate into the road. 

“’Leven times ‘round Cape Horn, 
and you talk to me like I was a ruty 
bagy turnip! I'll ef 

The showman’s interest seemed to 
perk up a bit at this outburst. 
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“Why, say! You must be that old 
codfish that I heard Uncle Peewee 
there whistling a tune about down the 
road here a-ways. Is this it, uncle?” 
he asked the constable. ‘And what 
was it you said it would do to me?” 

“T’ll show you what I'll do,” bel- 


cap’n’s retreating nose, cracked it over 
his ducking head, and shouted: “Mey, 
up, Imogene!” The elephant settled 
into her rude harness, and the horses 
surged forward. With creak of leather 
and rattle of wheels the Look “circus” 
started on. 





“She's loose! 


lowed the first selectman. “You arrest 
this man, Denslow.” 

Hiram leaned his elbows on_ his 
knees and beamed down with madden- 
ing good humor. 

“You can’t parade through this town, 
scaring hosses and makin’ damage, 
without payin’ for it,” blustered the 
cap’n. “Arrest the whole outfit, Dens- 
low, and attach it right here and now.” 

The showman merely reached out his 
whip, dragged its tickly lash under the 


She’s loose!” panted the constable. 


“Crack ’em down, gents! It’s the 
old army game,” squalled the parrot, 
aroused by the snap of the whip. 

“Make him luff! Make him luff!’ 
roared Cap’n Sproul, catching at the 
wheel of a passing chariot. “Lend a 
hand here, men! You're town Officers. 
You’ve got to do it!” 

Denslow. stood twirling his beard 
into a spill with which he reflectively 
tickled his nose. 

“T reckon an el’funt can pull harder’n 














T can,” he muttered. He did not stir 
out of his tracks. 

“Come here! You’re town officers!” 
the cap’n insisted, trying to trig a wheel 
with a paling that he ruthlessly tore off 
his fence. 

Reeves leaned on the gate comforta- 
bly, and drawled: ; 

“T’m afraid I might tear them grand- 
father’s pants of mine.” 

Blodgett was more to the point. 

“You've been tellin’ us you didn’t 
need any help in runnin’ this town busi- 
ness. Well, darn ye, run it, then!” 

He and Reeves, exchanging a signifi- 
cant look, went and got into their team 
and drove away. Denslow, impelled 
by sudden panic, followed them closely, 
despite the cap’n’s frantic appeals and 
horrible oaths. 

The showman leaned far out from 
his seat, looked back, stuck his thumb 
to his nose, and wagegled his fingers. 
In helpless rage that now became child- 
ish, Cap’n Sproul dug up a rock and 
sent it hurtling after the caravan. 

“Tl have ye for this,” squalled the 
cap’n, tossing his fists above his head. 

“Go get a reputation,’ shouted Hi- 
ram, returning the fist salute with great 
vigor. And the first selectman was left 
alone—his autocracy suddenly become 
a bitter cud in his mouth. 

“’Pears like old Salt Hoss has bit 
into somethin’ that he can’t chaw, for 
once in his life,” observed Reeves to 
Blodgett, after surveying this passage 
over his shoulder. 

“And I’m glad of it,” said Blodgett. 

“T should be gladder if it was any 
one but that hellion,’ snorted Reeves. 
“All I can hope is that they'll git afoul 
of each other and make themselves two 
grease spots, and then I’ll come along 
and wipe up the grease spots, and it 
will be good riddance to bad rubbage.” 

For the next few weeks, with the 
eagerness of an astronomer studying a 
new comet, Cap’n Aaron Sproul sought 
information as to this new appearance 
in the social heavens. 

Old Man Jordan, resting with his 
wooden bucket of eggs on his way to 
Boadway’s store, told him that in his 
young days Hiram Look was a “pi- 
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rut’.” Before he was eighteen, so Jor- 
dan said, he was running around. to 
county fairs with a little tent, a fiddle, 


a sheet of tin, and a turkey.. He put a 
lamp under the sheet of tin, and when 
it was hot the turkey jumped about, 
and Hiram fiddled. 

“He made money,” said Jordan, “but 
it was fraud, for the turkey wa’n’t a 
dancin’-turkey, like he advertised. I 
don’t b’lieve he noticed the fiddle at all. 
He was only hoppin’ round huntin’ for 
a cool place.” 

The cap’n’s wife, Louada Murilla, 
told him that once when she was a lit- 
tle girl she paid her only ten cents at a 
fair to go into a tent inscribed: “The 
Only Infant Anaconda in Captivity.” 
And there was Hiram Look with an 
angleworm in a mustard-bottle. 

“He was a whacker them days,” re- 
lated Boadway. “’D ruther fight than 
eat. Licked everybody that ever talked 
about him. Licked Bat Reeves the 
worst, ‘cause Bat lied to the Purkis girl 
and broke up her and Hime. Licked 
two or three others who tried to help 
Bat, and went out of town hoorah-ti- 
tophet, and we ain’t seen him nor heard 
from him till he come back through here 
the other day.” 

Cap’n Sproul only gritted his teeth 
with new resolution when he heard 
these and similar stories of the spirit 
militant of Hiram Look. He under- 
stood very well the queer squints that 
were now cast his way in Scotaze. The 
second and third selectmen were busily 
engaged in circulating the story of how 
he got his “come-uppance” at his own 
gate. He felt his prestige waning. 
Sometimes voters having business at 
the selectmen’s office, where the cap’n 
now held sober and autocratic rule, 
didn’t take their hats off. Some even 
dared to dispute him. Constable Dens- 
low himself was not quite so humble, 
except when he came around on Satur- 
days for his week’s pay. He regular- 
ly reported that the “whole town was 
on the giggle because Hime Look had 
set him back into the britchin’ so 
hard.” 

Cap’n Sproul could see no humor in 
the situation. To be second-rated took 


, 
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all the flavor out of life. Twenty years 
as shipboard tyrant made deference as 
necessary to him as air is to the meek 
and lowly. 

He took to his porch, and brooded 
behind the vines. 

To him came one day Constable 
Denslow, bouncing on his muddy road- 
cart, his horse “peltering” along at the 
canter. 

“She’s loose! She’s loose!” panted 
the constable. “She’s up hill and down 
dale. She’s into the gardings and 
through the fences. She’s got clothes- 
lines on her legs and washes hung to 
her tushes. She don’t care for man, 
woman, God, law, nor the devil! 
She “t 

“She!” snorted the cap’n. “Your 
‘shes’ are worse than your ‘sezzes.’ 
What are ye talkin’ about—your grand- 
mother or a Jersey cow?” 

“An el’funt—and she’s loose, and has 
run all the way from P’lermo with ’em 
a-chasin’ her, and she’s jest circulatin’ 
round and round in this town and rip- 
pin’ things for godsakes. There! 
That’s to the p’int,”’ concluded the con- 
stable, with spirit. 

“Why ain’t you put her into the 
pound—what did I appoint ye pound- 
keeper for?” demanded the first select- 
man. 

“Put her into the pound!” squeaked 
Constable Denslow. “My Lawd! what 
do ye think I be—a derrick, or an ani- 
mile-trainer ?” 

“You go and catch her and put her 
into the pound,” directed the cap’n, as 
calmly as though he were ordering the 
imprisonment of a stray cow. “Then 
write out a notice, and stick it on the 
meetin’-house door—and we'll see 
who'll pay damages this time; and pay 
by the statoot made and pervided, too!” 
The glint in his hard eyes hinted at 
some of the thoughts he was thinking 
about Hiram Look. “Why ain’t ye off 
about your business?” he yelled at the 
constable, who stood chafing his thin 
shanks together. 

“Tf ye think I’m goin’ out and ketch 
a rampagin’ old el’funt with a stuffed 
club on the front end of her, p’raps 
you'll be accommodatin’ enough to tell 





me how I’m goin’ to do it,” said the 
constable, beginning to show temper 

“That ain’t my business—it’s your’n,” 
returned the cap’n. “It’s what I pay 
you for.” 

“Me do what forty men with clubs 
and pitchforks ain’t been able to do 
sence sun-up?” shouted Denslow. 

“You obey orders, or I'll keelhaul ye 
for mutiny.” 

“Then I resign as pound-keeper— 
yes.” And as the sense of this and past 


‘tyranny and injustice came upon him in 


this general riot of his feelings, his 
weak nature found relief in running 
amuck. “Yes, and IJ’ll resign as con- 
stable, dee-tective,. night-watch, and 
rag-rug for you to wipe your feet on 
like ye’ve been doin’ for nine dollars a 
week. I can git a job! I ain't no nig- 
ger, nor no Portygee, like ye’ve had to 
bat round!” 

He pulled a wooden billy out from 
under his coat-tail and threw it onto 
the porch. A battered old revolver 
followed. Then he tore a nickel badge 
off his faded coat, and, in the last su- 
preme ecstasy of his childish rage, spat 
on it and flung it into the cap’n’s lap. 

He leaped on his gig, lashed his 
horse out of the yard, and rushed away, 
yelling over his shoulder: “You’ve 
allus wanted to run the whole town. 
Now do it!” 

Louada Murilla, attracted by loud 
voices, witnessed this scene from the 
front door. The first selectman shied 
the desecrated badge after the fleeing 
constable with all the muscle of his arm, 
and turned baleful eye on his wife 
when she accosted him. 

“TI never see the like, Aaron,” she 
said meekly. “A steady procession of 
men tearing out of this yard and tell- 
ing you to run things.” 

“Seems to be unanimous!” gritted 
the cap’n, pushing into the house past 
her. He took down a double-barreled 
shotgun, slung it across his arm, and 
started out. She ran after him, twist- 
ing her apron excitedly. 

“You sha’n’t do it, Aaron!. They 
sha’n’t drag you into any such a mess. 
You wasn’t elected first selectman of 
this town to go chasin’ mad elephants.” 
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“Louada Murilla,” he replied sternly, 
“T saw elephants, and a lot of ’em, be- 
fore I ever saw you. You ’tend right 
to them pies I saw you settin’ into the 
oven, and I’ll ’tend to town business as 
I find it cut out for me.” 

“But a shotgun won't kill an ele- 
phant,” she wailed. “You'll only get it 
mad, and it will kill you.” 

Cap’n Sproul didn’t reply. He was 
straddling away down the road at his 
best gait. 

“Never can tell when a charge of 
shot will come in handy,” he muttered, 
his fond clutch on the gun-stock. “May 
have to repel boarders !” 

He struck the trail at Moses Bel- 
more’s house at the crossroads, keen 
surmise telling him he would get news 
there. The trail was hot. Mrs. Bel- 
more, her thin face white with rage and 
fear, was trying to prop up some tram- 
pled plants in her front yard. Two 
lengths of picket fence were flat. She 





ran in every direction, flinging away their weapons. 


rose up and faced him, stuttering in her 
excitement. 

“As if once wa’n't enough—as if 
once wa’n’t enough, Selectman Sproul! 
The whole kit and caboodle of ’em— 
that old gob of meat with ragged 
ears ahead—strammed through here 
and——” 

“Which way?” panted the cap’n. 

“That way!” She swept both hands 
with a swish, as though she were point- 
ing the path of a cyclone. The cap’n 
started on the trot. 

“Hold on!” she screamed aiter him. 
“They headed her off, and back they all 
come right through here ag’in. And 
what they didn’t tear down the first 
time, they tore up _ the second. 
Who’s——”’ 

“Which way?” roared the cap’n. 
She swished her hands in the opposite 
direction, and he trotted back past her, 
knocking down the bush that she had 
been propping. 
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“Who’s goin’ to pay—that’s what I 
want to know?” She pointed quiver- 
ing finger at a team hitched by the 
roadside. “The old plug-hatted fool 
that owns that el’funt jest drove up here 
and started after ’em, and he used lan- 
guage to me that a lone woman ‘3 

The sudden knowledge that Hiram 
Look was ahead of him on the trail 
spurred the first selectman into a brisk- 
er trot. He had no breath or time to 
waste on the woman. 

The way was across country. In the 
soft ground of the meadow the track- 
ings of the chase spread as broad as 
the march of an invading army. There 
was no opportunity for hesitation as to 
route. The elephant’s broad _ feet 
marked the advance even on firmer 
ground, and ever as the cap’n mounted 
hillocks he could see a vista of broken 
fences ahead. 

It was a stern chase, but the tough- 
ened mariner had the advantage of the 
more sedentary showman. He came 
upon Hiram where the latter had 
stopped to breathe and exchange bitter 
retorts with a woman who was fiercely 
explaining the state of her mind over 
a web of cotton-sheeting spread to 
bleach on a hillside. The muddy march 
of the heedless army across that man- 
gled sheeting was writ eloquently. 

Hiram glowered at the selectman 
and started on. The selectman gave 
him just as malevolent gaze, and 
sprinted along abreast. Neither spoke. 
There was no occasion for words then, 
between men like those. 

They came at last to an angle of wire 
fence, where there were strange and 
mixed tramplings and retracings. On 
the barbs of the wire were fluttering 
shreds of various kinds of cloth. 

“They left pants’ samples when they 
clim’ that fence, blast ’em,’’ snorted 
Hiram. “The old girl came back at 
’em—and bully for her!” 

He put his hand to his brow to shield 
the sunset glare from his eyes, and 
gazed around the scene, seeking the 
new course of the diverted trail. 

“Quite a neighborhood pet, 





that 


Imogene of your’n—or at least she will 
be when she gets done with this ex- 
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cursion.” The cap’n’s tone was boding 
and provocative. \ 

“Don’t you talk to me!” bellowed the 
showman. -“That’s the mildest, gen- 
tlest elephant that ever coaxed for pea- 
nuts. She’d have been all right if 
they’d let her alone. She was mindin’ 
her own business. She’d go home now 
if they’d stop chasin’ her. The devil- 
ish fools!’ They’ve got her scared till 
she don’t know what she’s doin’.” 

He plunged on again, having spied 
an area of trampled bushes that marked 
the place of exit from the field. He 
slung his coat over his arm and carried. 
his plug hat in his hand. 

About dusk they came out into a 
highway, and met a man plodding along 
with a pitchfork over his shoulder. He 
was one of the farmers of Scotaze. 

“They’ve got her, Mister First S’- 
lec’man,” he cried. ‘She’s rounded to 
in Old Maid Purkises’ barn—busted 
into the back door, and has been ram- 
pagin’ round, cows a-looin’ and hoss 
a-squealin’—and they don’t know how 
much damage she’s done. No one dasts 
to go in and see. I’d ’a’ liked to stayed 
and seen it out, but there ain’t no one 
to home to do my chores. Bat Reeves 
has taken charge. Has sent to git legal 
advice.” 

At the name of Reeves the showman 
and the cap’n pricked up their ears. 

“Yas, first off, when we got her 
rounded-to in the barn, Bat says to 
shoot her. . But there ain’t nobody in 
town got anything bigger’n a squirrel- 
gun.” 

“Shoot my elephant!” roared Hiram. 
“T’d have the ha’slet out of the man 
that done it.” 

“Oh, you’re the man that owns her, 
be ye?” queried the farmer. ‘Wal, I 
donno what you may want an elephant 
for, whether for a pet or to raise ’em 
for market—but if you want a live ele- 
phant, you’d better git to the Old Maid 
Purkis’ pretty darn quick.” 

“T’m the first selec’man of this 
town,” stormed the cap’n, “and Bat 
Reeves hasn’t any authority to kill ele- 
phants.” 

The farmer eyed him with some hu- 
mor. “It’s this way,” he said. “It’s 














well known in this neighborhood that 
Bat, since he’s got to be a widderer, 
is shinin’ up around Old Maid Purkis, 
same as he did in the old days, and I 
guess he’s caught her. ’T any rate, 
she’s jest give him full power to handle 
this elephant matter, and if legal advice 
is right, he’s goin’ to burn the barn— 
seein’ it’s away from the house a good 
safe distance, git red of the elephant 
as a dangerous animile, and then charge 
all damages to the owner. Quite an 
idee, hey r” 

The two didn’t stop to comment. 
They sped up the road, pattering along 
side by side. 

Lanterns flickered everywhere on the 
Purkis premises. Teams were hitched 
along the road. Men with clubs and 
scythes and pitchforks patrolled the vi- 
cinity of the barn, but at a safe dis- 
tance. There was a general bustle 
and murmur when the people recog- 
nized their first selectman, and realized 
that the man with the plug hat was 
Hiram Look. Voicing his opinion of 
folks who would “chase a poor elephant 
to death,” voicing them right and left 
profusely and profanely, Hiram drove 
through the guards into the barn, and 
immediately joyful ‘“‘roompings” told all 
that Imogene had recognized her friend 
and protector. 

3atson Reeves, stepping with dignity 
from the door of Miss Purkis’ house, 
was faced by the indignant first select- 
man. 

“What do you mean, you cuss-fool,” 
demanded the cap’n, “by startin’ to run 
this town into a law scrape without 
consultin’ me?” 

Old Maid Purkis stood in her door- 
way, daring to venture that far. Her 
plump face was white with terror, and 
she was manifestly on the verge of hys- 
terics. It is indeed a tame man who 
will submit to be bearded before the 
face of the woman he is trying to win. 
Reeves bristled with ready and insult- 
ing anger. 

“This ain’t no town matter,” he blus- 
tered. ‘“You’ve had your full say about 
town matters. You’ve rid’ rough-shod 
over two better men. You’ve bully- 
ragged and browbeat. But you can’t 
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This elephant is on Miss 

I'll handle the case 
You stick in your old 
tar-fingers and you'll git ’em stepped 
on. Keep your old red nose out or I'll 


do it here. 
Purkis’ primises. 
to suit myself. 


twist it off!’ He snapped his stubby 
fingers under said nose. 

Cap’n Aaron Sproul had gritted his 
teeth many times in the weeks just past 
over the encroachments on his prized 
prestige. This fell and awful blow 
made him gasp helplessly. For one 
wild moment, beholding the grinning 
faces of the throng about him, he had 
the impulse to shoot the second select- 
man full of buckshot. His fists itched 
to crack that sneering face, pallid in its 
rage. But fisticuffs in public between 
two town. officers of Scotaze! He 
couldn’t descend to that. 

Upon them, standing there bristling 
at each other, came the showman. If 
he thought he had soothed Imogene un- 
til he could settle other matters he was 
mistaken. That overwrought and 
much-abused beast proposed to take 
no more chances. She butted off the 
front roll-door of the barn and came 
busting through, to the wunutterable 
panic of the crowd. Spinster Purkis 
disappeared with a scream. Men ran 
in every direction, flinging away their 
weapons. 

“Go back!” shrieked Hiram, throw- 
ing his hands above his head. The big 
beast hesitated a moment, and then, wa- 
ving her trunk entreatingly, shuffled on 
toward him. 

“She won't hurt the infant in its 
cradle,” shouted the showman, the cries 
of the women and the clamor of the 
men rousing his ireful disgust. ‘Your 
dum foolishness with her has gone and 
got her fussed up till she won’t even 
mind me—that’s all!’ But Imogene’s 
persistence in intruding angered him 
against her. There were persons with 
whom he wanted to discuss a few mat- 
ters of especial interest to him just then. 
The too-sociable beast Crove away his 
audience. He bombarded her with 
sticks from the dooryard wood-pile. 
She merely bowed her devoted head, 
received the missiles meekly, and came 
on. 
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His big, hairy hands grabbed him by the scruff of his clothes, and he tossed his foe bodily and far into the yard. 
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Reeves retreated to the front door. 
Hiram followed him, clutching the 
end of the elephant’s trunk. 

“So ye was goin’ to kill my elephant 
if I hadn’t got here in time, was ye, ye 
old woodchuck? If ye wasn’t rank 
poison, I’d feed ye to her where she 
stands.” 

“T ain’t afraid of you nor all the el’- 
funts that ever come from—well, wher- 
ever it is they do come from,” retorted 
the second selectman, his hand on the 
door-knob, ready to open a retreat. 
“You owe Miss Purkis money, 
and ‘ 

“And I'll pay her!” roared Hiram. 
“T’ve got thirty thousand dollars, and I 
reckon I can go good for all debts of 
Imogene’s contractin’.” 

“Then you can settle with me; and 
yell have to settle with me, for I’m em- 
powered to——” 

“Settle with the devil!” Hiram’s face 
blazed with bitter recollection of the 
old days. The sense of the old-time 
injury surged up in him as he stood 
there once more on the door-steps of 
the Purkis family. 

With one leap he was on Reeves be- 
fore he could open the door. His big. 
hairy hands grabbed him by the scruff 
of his clothes, and he tossed his foe 
bodily and far into the yard. Then 
Hiram dashed into the spinster’s house 
and slammed the door behind him. 

“Amandy!” those outside heard him 
crying in the hallway. ‘“Amandy! 
Lord bless your soul, there ain’t any- 
thing to be afraid of!” His voice was 
fainter. “I’ve got some things to tell 
you that you never heard of before, 
and There was the slam of an 
inner door, and all was silent. 

Cap’n Sproul folded his arms and 
stood watching Reeves writhing on the 
ground. A serene smile of satisfaction 
crinkled on his weather-beaten face. 
When some one ventured up with a 
lantern and shed a bit more light on 
the scene, Reeves was sitting upon the 
turf of the yard blinking at the closed 
door, at the elephant who stood there 
wistfully fumbling with her trunk at 
the knob, and lastly he stared into 
Cap’n Sproul’s quizzical countenance. 
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The first selectman seemed to be re- 


volving queer, new thoughts. “Him 
and me may fight later,” he muttered, 
his mind on the resolute man who had 
stormed the spinster’s citadel. “But 
jest at the present time he seems to be 
about as near my kind of an oyster as 
any feller I ever run up against.” 

Therefore, when Reeves staggered 
up from the ground, shook himself to- 
gether and started toward the door, 
dodging Imogene, the cap’n put out a 
rigid arm across his breast. 

“It ain’t polite to break in on a lady 
and gentleman that are transactin’ pri- 
vate business,” he said calmly. 

“It’s my business, and it’s been dele- 
gated to me, and I’ll go in, I tell ye!” 

In spite of his hard nature, Cap’n 
Aaron Sproul was always impulsive 
where his admiration and his sympa- 
thies were enlisted. What he had 
heard about the broken courtship of 
Amanda Purkis and Hiram Look inter- 
ested him immensely, for matrimony 
had come late into the cap’n’s life. He 
looked over the faces of the little mob 
of men who came crowding around the 
house, and it occurred to him, with a 
sudden warming of his heart, that 
Hiram Look—world wanderer like 
himself—had ways that these rustics 
could not understand, and a nature that. 
they, in their vegetable lives, couldu’t 
appreciate. “They’ve misjudged me,” 
he reflected. “‘As I say, him and me is 
both pee-cooliar, and we may fight yet. 
But I reckin we can settle it between 
ourselves, bein’ men that have traveled 
and have seen something. And so I'd 
like to see some one get into this dvor 
while he’s in there.” 

The gaze that he cast on the throng 
was absolutely blood-curdling. Reeves 
stood at one side and cursed under his 
breath, but forebore to attack. 

At the end of a long half-hour—and 
it may have been longer—the sitting- 
room window was pushed up, and Hi- 
ram’s head appeared. 

“Tmogene!” he called gently. The 
elephant, with a little grunt of delight, 
shuffled in that direction. 

“Now drop it right into the end of 
her trunk, Amandy,” he said coaxingly. 


‘I 
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“She’s the innocentest critter you evet 
see! About the only one I’ve had to 
think anything of me for the last twenty 
years.” There was a little break in his 
voice, as though perhaps that business 
that had just been transacted behind 
closed doors had had some sentiment 
in it. 

“Oh, my!” squeaked Miss Purkis, 
with a half-frightened laugh. “How 
cold and wet her nose is!” 

“She won't hurt ye one mite. Give 
her a couple more lumps. She’s tre- 
mendous fond of sugar. And _ she’s 
been abused to-day, Amandy—she’s 
been abused!” 

“Tt’s wicked to hector poor, dumb 
animals, and they ain’t half-understood 
in this world,” said the spinster, raising 
her voice as though she were willing 
the world should know her revised 
opinion of Imogene. 

“Neither is human folks, either,” 
said Hiram soulfully. And, after 
fondling Imogene’s trunk a moment, 
he shut down the window. 

Miss Purkis came to the door with 
him, holding a lamp. There was a 
pretty flush on her cheeks. 

“About four to-morrow afternoon— 
if that will suit you,” said Hiram, with- 
out heed to the listeners. 

“Tt’s all right—and earlier, if you 
can, Hiram,” she said, the flush deepen- 
ing. 

“If you'll give me your figgers, Miss 
Purkis,” broke out Reeves stammer- 
ingly, “I'll see that he settles before he 
gets out of this town.” 

She held the lamp a little higher and 
looked the speaker over with no very 
gracious gaze. 

“Any business between Mr. Look 
and myself, Mr. Reeves, can be trans- 
acted by ourselves—alone, without any 
help of the neighbors now, and here- 
after.’ And when she turned to Hiram 
again every one guessed it. 

“Good night, Hiram,” she said gen- 
tly. 

“Good night, Amandy,” he returned, 
grinning blissfully in the lamplight. 

Cap’n Sproul seized Hiram’s arm 
with a sort of boyish eagerness, and 
murmured: “All I’ve got to say is 


that I reckon you and me has been too 
slow in gittin’ acquainted.” 

Hiram. stood back, blinked thirougls 
the gloom into the cap’n’s cheerful 
face, squeezed his arm with sudden, ap- 
preciative affection, and said: “Say, if 
you and me should holler ‘Hey, Rube!’ 
and start for ’em, we could lick ev’ry 
moss-back in the towns of Palermo and 
Scotaze. Put ’er there!” 

Then he leaned close, made a shield 
of his brown hand, and whispered close 
to the cap’n’s ear: 

“She’s an old girl of mine, and that 
bow-legged, pumple-faced 

“IT know all about it—Bat Reeves 
and the whole business,” broke in the 
cap’n. 

“T was jest stirred up enough to have 
it all come back to me,” persisted Hi- 
ram. “And, damme, if I didn’t up and 
tell her a few things, and then ia 
He drew a long breath. 

“I popped the question, so help me 
J’oos’lem, and she said she would ’fore 
she got her breath.” 

“You don’t git no prestige around 
here till ye walk over a man or two 
to git a-good woman,” said the cap’n. 

“They may have been tellin’ ye how I 
got Gid Ward’s sister a couple years 
ago—TI reckon they’re gossiping about 
it yet.” 

The cap’n hooked his arm in the 
showman’s. 

“There’s no two ways about it,” he 
said, with decision; “you’re goin’ to 
sleep at my house to-night, and your 
elephant can have the whole hay-bay 
to sleep in if she wants it. It will do 
us good to walk. Come on!” 

And through the ranks of the lin- 
gering people they marched, Imogene 
straddling along docilely behind. 

Batson Reeves, unhitching his horse 
unnoticed in the roadside gloom, heard 
the first bars of the love-song that 
Hiram soulfully sang—in prose—dur- 
ing the placid stroll along the quiet 
highway, and it started in like this: 

“Yess’r, Sproul, I began to lug her 
books to school for her when she wa’n’t 
more’n thirteen, and you talk about 
your pretty girls, why, she——” 
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NE of the most interesting pe- 
riods in the career of a painter 
is that which is attended by a 
change of style owing to the pressure 
of forces from without or from within; 
a demand, for instance, which has 
sprung up for a certain kind of work 
that entails a different method or a pro- 
found alteration in the views of the 
artist. Sometimes, of course, the two 
go hand in hand, and the mental strug- 
gles of the artist have already prepared 
him for the demand about to be made 
upon his talents. Often it seems to be 
chance alone that operates when an 
artist finds himself specializing along a 
line he may have never contemplated 
or may have even scorned. 

A great advance in private fortunes 
and the wealth of corporations and mu- 
nicipalities has introduced far-reaching 
changes among painters. On the one 
hand, it has developed portraiture in 
an extraordinary fashion. Local and 
native painters depend on the making 
of portraits to a degree never known 
before; and the abundant harvest on 
this side of the ocean has attracted 
scores of foreign and expatriated art- 
ists to New York and the larger cities 
of the Union. One would think that 
everybody one sees feels it incumbent 
on him or her to prevent the possibility 
arising that future generations should 
miss the pleasure of knowing what his 
or her outward appearance was. 
Doubtless the comparatively modern 
impulse .in America toward ancestor 
worship and genealogical research plays 
its part in this; for there are few per- 
sons who do not regret the lack of good 
portraits of their forbears, and it is not 
8 








difficult to perceive that those who scoff 
loudest at any signs of pride of fam- 
ily in others, are the quickest to show 
the same trait just as soon as they 
feel that they can afford the expense. 
Now, from annoyance at the failure of 
ancestors to place themselves on canvas 
for the benefit of descendants, it is but 
a step to a resolve that the same neglect 
shall not be charged upon the present 
generation by those who may come 
after. 

Portraits alone are indeed the means 
of keeping hundreds of painters from 
giving up the pursuit of art in despair. 
And, were it not for other develop- 
ments, this era would run the risk of 
passing into history as the era of amia- 
ble egoists. 

But along with the wealth of indi- 
viduals goes that of corporations and 
municipalities. These call on the paint- 
er for historical or symbolical wall- 
paintings, and, as the reign of the easel- 
painting that records a story of daily 
and domestic life or one of sentiment 
comes gradually to an end, that of 
mural-painting waxes, and bids fair to 
absorb more and more the strongest 
talents in the profession. 

It is concerning one of these painters 
I wish to say a few words—a painter 
who stands on the dividing-line, not 
vet sufficiently in the new demand to 
have given up easel-painting, but al- 
ready leaning toward mural work and 
designs for stained-glass, which, with 
mosaics, may well be included in murals. 

Bryson Burroughs was born at Hyde 
Park, Massachusetts, in 1869; studied 
at the Art Students’ League, and was 
elected to the Society of American Art- 
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Painting by Bryson Burroughs. 


“SPRING'S COMING” 


ists in 1901. He is an Associate of 
the National Academy of Design; took 
the silver medal at the Pan-American 
Exposition in the same year (190T) ; 
won a second medal and a thousand- 
dollar prize in the Pittsburg Exhibition 
of 1903, at the Carnegie Institute, and 
in the following year took a third prize 
at the Worcester Summer Exhibition. 
and a bronze medal, also, in the Louisi- 
ana Purchase Exposition at St. Louis. 
He is active in the Architectural 
League, the Society of Mural Painters, 
the National Arts Club, in New York, 
and the Art Club of Cincinnati. 

His wife, Edith Woodman Bur- 
roughs, is a sculptress. 

Bryson Burroughs has never done 
much in portraiture, end since most of 
the prizes in mural work go to older 





and __ better-known 
men, and, moreover, 
teaching is not to his 
taste, he has held for 
some years the post 
of assistant curator 
of painting at the 
Metropolitan Muse- 
um. The place is no 
sinecure so far as 
work is concerned, 
interfering as it does 
with hours that might 
be devoted to paint- 
ing; but it has great 
advantages in com- 
pensation so far as 
relates to the study 
of old and ancient art 
and the methods of 
the old masters. 
Rightly employed, a 
term of years in a 
great museum like 
the Metropol- 
itan ought to widen 
and deepen a_ paint- 
er’s views of his pro- 
fession. 

Owing to the con- 
centration of all the 
faculties of a painter 





Photograph by F. E. Zumaicrman. on the technicalities 


of his craft, he runs 

the risk of becoming 
narrow, insensibly confining himself to 
his own studio and the companionship 
of a few friends, who have about the 
same ideas and mental horizon. Up 
to a certain point and for a limited 
time, anything is good that breaks this 
natural and necessary phase in his de- 
velopment. Mr. Burroughs is young 
enough to engage in this form of edu- 
cation without any immediate danger 
to his art. What the results might be, 
were he to continue indefinitely on such 
a by-path, is another matter. 

The tendency above-mentioned, away 
from the ordinary easel-picture with a 
story, toward mural work on a large 
scale, is shown by this painter in such a 
picture as “Plowing,” where the lines 
of the plowman’s figure in the fore- 
ground, the plow, traces, and backs of 
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the horses, establish a pattern which is 
echoed in the group of horses and plow- 
man at middle distance actively tracing 
a furrow that slopes upward to the left. 
The regularity is broken near the high 
horizon-line by a 
grove of trees, 
which _ balances 
high on the left the 
mass of the horses 
low on the right. 
In carrying out 
such a composition 
on a wall, the at- 
mospheric question 
would be an im- 
portant factor, af- 
fecting the quali- 
ties imparted to the 
four. successive 
groups upward 
and backward. The 
painting is dated 
1904. It shows 
plowman = and 
horses straining at 
their work, but 
those nearest the 
beholder are at a 
point of rest when 
the furrow is fin- 
ished, the team has 
been swung round, 
and relaxes for a 
moment, and_ the 
plowman uses an 
entirely differ- 
ent set of muscles 
as he turns the 
plowshare on_ its 
side before setting 
it to the unbroken 
glebe. 

Muscles in pow- 
erful action please 
this artist very 
much, as one sees 
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of muscles on back and upper arm. 
Under the trousers one sees ‘the big 
muscles of calf and upper leg holding 
the body firm, as, with widespread 
feet, he whirls the oar in its spiral 
sweeps. The back- 
ground is filled 
very appropriately 
with the bow of a 
_ sailing craft, whose 
quiet figurehead is 
outlined against 
the cloudy sky seen 
above the dock 
against which the 
vessel is moored. 
The water is 
treated in broad 
wavelets. One 
gets a sense of 
freshness and vig- 
or; one feels the 
rocking of the 
boat, and the im- 
pression of its on- 
ward movement is 
singularly con- 
veyed. 

An extraordinary 
bit of foreshorten- 
ing, as well as an 
effect of tremen- 
dous rush through 
the air, is seen in 
“Spring’s Com- 
ing,’ an allegory 
of the sudden ar- 
rival of spring in 
our country, so dif- 
ferent from the 
hesitant and cov 
approaches of the 
goddess Eostra to 
the woods and ara- 
ble lands of north- 
ern Europe. Is it 
Ariel or is it Puck 





Painting by Bryson Bi z 


from the painting 
of “The Sculler,” 
an original concep- 
tion, though the sight is common 
enough. Clad only in a pair of trou- 
sers, a muscular man is twisting his oar 
in the scull-hole at the stern of a yawl- 
boat, and brings into play the masses 


THE EXPLORERS 


who bestrides this 
stallion, in whom 
the tricksy influ- 
ences of the spring have bred disdain 
of enclosed fields and a very joy of 
clearing at one grand bound the fences 
round his pasture? The floating dra- 
pery is not without artistic reason for 
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Drawing by Bryson Burroughs. Photograph by F. E. Zimmermao. 
AN ARCHER 
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Photograph by F. E. Zimmerman. 


Painting by Bryson Burroughs. 
BOYS IN SPRING-—‘‘YOU DASN T DO THIS!” 
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Painting by Bryson Burroughs. 


PLOWING 
Composition in slanting lines. 


existence. As a mass, it corresponds 
with the mass of the onrushing steed; 
by its swirling effect it adds to the im- 
pression of flight through the air. If 
this allegory is not very subtle, it is car- 
ried out in a youthful. daredevil spirit, 
which expresses an individuality. 





Youth and hope 
are indeed common- 
ly characteristic of 
t he  Burroughsian 
compositions, which 
are often pulsing with 
vitality. A painting 
not illustrated here, 
another allegory of 
spring, shows a group 
of young, nude girls 
riding upon or sur- 
rounding a_ red-and- 
white cow. The 
march is near a bud- 
ding oak over green- 
sward pied with 
spring flowers. Lean 
young figures with 
undeveloped _ breasts 
and _ slender thighs 
abandon them- 
selves to innocent 
frolic. It has an at- 
mosphere of .youth 
and nonsense quite its 
own. This painting 
is in the National 
Arts Club. 

A direct appeal to 
enjoy the beauty of 
body in little bovs and 
girls comes from 
“T he Explorers’ — 
children going to 
swim, who are ven- 
turing through a cleft 
in the rocks by wet 
and slippery ways of 
pool and_ seaweed- 
covered stones to the 
open water of the 
Sound. The largest 
boy _ has ventured 


Photograph by F. E. Zimmerman first, and stands sur- 


veying the unruffled 

water, where yachts 

are spreading their 
biggest sails to catch a breeze. The 
smaller fry are still picking their way 
among the sunken rocks. It is an idyl 
of country life. The pure curves and 
masses of the white flesh are in con- 
trast with the straight and sharp sur- 
faces of the crags. The eye passes 
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Painting by Bryson Burroughs. 


Photograph by E. S. Bennett. 


THE SCULLER 
Study of back muscles. 


from figure to figure by a doubly curv- 
ing sweep. 

A like jovial spirit, a like under- 
standing of children are found in “Boys 
in Spring—You Dasn’t Do This!” 
After a bath and swim, for which no 
towels were required, a lot of boys 
have been daring each other to climb 
a rough, black oak by the side of the 


pond. Each tries to outdo the other; 
but cock of the walk is the boy who 
has climbed highest and has ventured 
farthest out on a lofty limb. The big 
boy on the right is going to show off 
by turning over the limb he has caught 
and “skinning the cat.”” They hang 
on the tree like big, ripe fruit, all chat- 
tering and howling together like so 
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Painting by Bryson Burroughs. 


Photograph by E. S. Bennett. 


THE ARCHERS 


many monkeys. If inferior as a com- 
position, this picture is, at any rate, 
amusing from its fresh, boyish spirit of 
fun unrestrained by those enemies of 
mankind, tight clothes. 

Quieter in vein is “Scared Child and 
Mother,” a small, nude girl alarmed at 
the pranks of her brothers, or by the 
arrival of a stranger. Her mother takes 
her on her lap and, kissing her fore- 
head, reassures her. Except that the 
child’s hands lie somewhat awkward- 
ly on the mother’s lap, emerging from 
under the latter’s enfolding arm, the 
composition is a natural and beautiful 


one. That bit of realism disturbs the 
composition. 

Sterner stuff is the picture scarcely 
characterized by the title, “Archers.” 
In a craggy landscape near a clump of 
pines three bowmen stand together 
with their arrows pointed at some foe. 
They are primitive, nude men, girt 
about with skins of beasts, and as they 
draw their arrows to the point their 
faces express a determination to sell 
their lives at the greatest cost to the 
unseen enemy. The moon peeps above 
a mountain in the background; at their 
feet lies a precipice, below which one 
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sees the tops of a for- 
est. The triple itera- 
tion of bended bows 
and _ stalwart, out- 
stretched left arms 
makes a composition 
full of sculpturesque 
beauty and masculine 
power. In the face 
of the nearest archer 
the painter has con- 
centrated indignation 
and _ resolve. He 
wears the expression 
of a Hagen wreaking 
vengeance for insults 
to his liege lord, or a 
William Tell driving 
from his mountains 
the Austrian tyrant. 
There is the mystery 
of night; and the 
wildness of surround- 
ing nature tallies well 
with the costumes and 
expressions of the 
combatant s—a 
rugged race defend- 
ing a rugged land. 

The difference be- 
tween a poetic and 
stimulating complete picture like this, 
and a drawing which excites no curi- 
osity, but is accepted for a careful 
study of a bowman, who has perchance 
let fly an arrow at some passing eagle, 
is the figure, “An Archer,’ made in 
1900. Here it is a nude young man 
standing on a hilltop, with a mantle 
caught over the right shoulder and 
blown across and behind the figure. 
The position is fine, the impression so- 
ber and elevated. 

It is comparatively easy to build up 
a historical composition which recalls 
some bygone event, attention being 
given to correct costumes and the prob- 
able appearance of the actors. Follow- 
ing well-known examples, it is com- 
paratively easy to arrange a classic 
mise-en-scene like those which were 
admired in Italy, France, and England 
toward the beginning of the last cen- 
tury, and which in our own country 
had their echo in.such paintings as 


Painting by Bryson Burroughs. 





Photograph by F. E. Zimmerman. 


SCARED CHILD AND MOTHER 


Vanderlyn’s “Marius Among the Ruins 
of Carthage.” But the painters are few 
to whom it is given to compose an im- 
aginative picture which stands criticism 
from the technical side and also stimu- 
lates the imagination of the onlooker. 
With his “Archers” the young painter 
has done this. In any other country 
but ours, the appearance of such a 
composition would have been the sig- 
nal for attentions showered upon him 
by, those who are eager to have a mural- 
painting that is original, imaginative, 
and masculine. But here the taste runs 
to the pretty when it ceases to be satis- 
fied with the commonplace. 

Bryson Burroughs can scarcely be 
said to have more than begun his ca- 
reer, but his extraordinary promise is 
evident. Much depends on the capac- 
ity of those in whose giving are mural 
decorations to perceive the opportunity 
and give him a chance to develop his 
singular talent. 

















A Daughter of the Snows. 


When Marie Ahnighto Peary, who 
is at present attending school and play- 
ing with dolls, in Washington, D. C., 
applies herself to the study of geogra- 
phy, she feels that in her own small 
person she has had something to do 
with the advancement of the science. 
She is the little daughter of Com- 
mander_ Rob- 


tagious diseases. Before she was able 
to walk alone, she participated in a 
little farther exploration on her own 
account. Her mother, Josephine Dic- 
bitsch Peary, who is just as much in- 
terested in arctic exploration as Com- 
mander Peary himself, went north the 
following summer to meet her husband, 
who was returning from one of his 

dashes toward the 





ert Edwin Peary, 
and first saw the 
light of day in 
winter quarters in 
Greenland, at a 
point considerably 
farther north than 
the early explora- 
tion-parties had 
ever reached. Es- 
kimo babies have 
been born at points 
even nearer the 
pole, but Marie is 
the “farthes¢ 
nurth” white baby 
up to date. Her 
birthplace and na- 
tive heath is a des- 
olate waste of ice 
and snow, with 
only one point in 
its favor as a place 
for bringing up 
children—there is 





pole. The winter 
set in sooner than 
was expected, the 
ship was caught in 
the ice, and mother 
and daughter spent 
a long, sun- 
less, arctic winter 
at Cape Sabine, 78 
degrees 42 minutes 
north latitude. Lit- 
tle Miss Peary is 
the possessor of a 
collection of furs 
that money could 
not buy. 


Another Japanese 
Triumph. 


The champion 
sprinter of the 
world is now a 
Japanese. To the 
majority of 











no danger to 
health there from 
impure air or con- 


MARIE PEARY, 
The “Snow Baby.” 





us who, especially 
since the recent 
Olympic games 
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have considered the United 
States as the first country in 
the world for athletics, with 
England a rather poor sec- 
ond, this information comes 
as a considerable surprise. 
The tradition is that the 
American athlete is the best 
sprinter in the world. The 
American temperament, the 
quick American nervous or- 
ganization, the American ca- 
pacity for concentrated and 
intense effort—these are 
scientific reasons why our 
sprinters should outdistance 
those of any other country. 
Yet look at the records made 
by this Japanese athlete. His 
name is Minorii Fujii, and he 
is a student in the Imperial 
University of Tokyo. Arthur 
Duffey, the acknowledged pre- 
mier of American sprinters, 
broke his own previous rec- 
ord when he covered one 
hundred yards in 9 and 60- 
100 seconds. This record has 
been stricken from the ama- 
teur  record-books because 
Duffey is a professional. No 
amateur has ever equaled this. 
lujii ran one hundred yards 
in g and 36-100 seconds, cut- 
ting down Duffey’s time for 
the hundred yards almost three-tenths 
of a second. We still have the conso- 
lation remaining to us that Fujii has 
never beaten any of our athletes in 
actual contest. His records, however, 
are certified to by Arata Hamao, 
L. L. D., president of the University 
of Tokyo. The Japanese athlete was 
timed by an electrical mechanism, a 
Japanese invention which makes an 
error almost impossible. 

Fujii is symmetrically built, and is 
very tall and heavy for a Japanese. He 
measures 5 feet 7% inches in his bare 
feet, and stripped, he tips the beam at 
160 pounds. He is a pole-vaulter of 
considerable skill, holding the Japanese 
record for this event. It is expected 
that he will pay a visit to the United 
States in the near future. 
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MINORIL FUJII, 


A Japanese athlete who runs faster than any American 


Watch the Twenty-dollar Bill. 


When you get a twenty-dollar bill. 
look at it to see if it is new. If it is 
new, look still closer and find the sig- 
nature which appears just above the 
words “Register of the Treasury.” It 
will not harm you to delay the expendi- 
ture of the money, and if the bill is a 
really new one, the signature is worth 
looking at. It is that of W. T. Vernon, 
the latest occupant of the office of reg- 
ister of the treasury, and a full-blooded 
negro, who boasts that he has not a 
drop of white blood in his veins. His 
autograph indicates his character. It 
is a large, bold, determined-looking 
scrawl. The twenty-dollar bills bearing 
his signature are already in circula- 
tion. A little later in the year it will 
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be possible to find one, two, and five- 
dollar bills bearing the same autograph. 
In the work he has done for his own 
race, Mr. Vernon belongs to the same 
class as Booker T. Washington. He 
believes that the negro has a big future 
in this country, and he furthermore be- 
lieves that no one can help him to this 
future, that the negro must work for 
it himself. Booker T. Washington is 
a warm per- 
sonal friend 
of Vernon’s, 
who is work- 
ing along 
lines similar 
to those 
adopted at 
Tuskegee: 
and it was he 
who first 
called the 
President's 
attention 
to Vernon, 
and secured 
for him the 
office which 
he now holds. 
Since his ap- 
pointment he 
has been 
signing and 
issuing all 
bonds _ of 
the United 
States. He is 
enly another 
example 
of Mr. Roose- 
velt’s habit of 
judging and 
weighing 
people as individuals on their personal 
merits, and not as members of a class 
or nationality. 





Literature and Medicine. 

Just at present there is a great deal 
of argument going on in medical cir- 
cles. Doctor Caleb Williams Saleeby 
is the man who stirred it up. He com- 
bines in one person considerable liter- 
ary skill and a great deal of scientific 
knowledge and practical skill in the 





Whose signature you may find on a twenty-dollar bill. 


practise of medicine. His announce- 
ment of the discovery of a positive cure 
for cancer has raised an argument that 
will not subside for some time yet. 
Several hospitals have experimented 
with the new cure, which involves the 
injection of a substance called trypsin 
into the veins of the patient, and de- 
cided that it was a failure. Others have 
pronounced it a success. Doctor Salee- 
by’s book, 
av Ol t+ 
tion, The 
Master- 
key,” won a 
great success 
on both sides 
of the Atlan- 
tic. His se- 
ries of papers 
on “Worry,” 
embodying as 
they did the 
practical ap- 
plication 
of scien- 
tific rules to 
the relief of 
a disease 
from which 
no one is ex- 
empt, were 
even more 
widely read 
in Amer- 
ica. Doctor 
Saleeby is an 
English- 
man and a 
graduate 


WILLIAM T, VERNON, of the Uni- 


versity of 
Edinburgh. 
Doctor Saleeby belongs to the mod- 
ern type of scientist and student. He 
leads an active, outdoor life. In Eng- 
land he is well known as an ardent 
cricketer and an athlete of no little abil- 
ity. He agrees with President Roose- 
velt in thinking that the strenuous life 
is the most restful, after all, and that 
a change of active occupation is the 
best vacation. His vigorous and youth- 
ful appearance indicates that the pre- 
scription works well in his own case. 
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DR. C. W. SALEEBY, 
Writer, doctor and athlete 


The Keystone of the Arch. 


Of all the enterprises for furnishing 
entertainment to people upon which a 
man may embark, grand opera is the 
most magnificent, the most hazardous, 
the most expensive. There are prac- 
tically only two places in the world 
where grand opera is possible financial- 
ly on its merits. The opera-houses on 
the continent of Europe are all subsi- 
dized or endowed by various princes 
and governments. Only in London, 
which supports the Covent Garden 
Opera-house, and in New York, where 
there are now two distinct grand-opera 
organizations—the new Manhattan and 
the old Metropolitan—has it been possi- 
ble to make this most elaborate and ex- 
pensive of all public shows pay for it- 
self. Oscar Hammerstein entered upon 
his new enterprise—the Manhattan 
Opera Company—without any prece- 
dents in his favor. The Metropolitan 
organization seemed sufficient for the 
needs of the New York music-lovers, 
and apparently there was no opening 
for any rival. Yet Mr. Hammerstein’s 
venture has become an assured success. 
It is a truism among those who study 
the tastes of the opera-goer, that upon 
the tenor hinges the failure or success 
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of an opera. He is the keystone of the 
carefully constructed operatic arch, and 
if he does not measure up to expecta- 
tions and requirements the opera is a 
failure. In the case of the Manhattan, 
Alessandro Bonci is the keystone of 
the arch. He is an Italian, trained in 
the Italian school of singing. He has 
a voice of remarkable tone to begin 
with, and added to this natural gift, he 
has a perfection of vocal finish and art 
that has never been surpassed. He has 
already succeeded Caruso as the favor- 
ite tenor with the New York opera au- 
diences. 

















ALESSANDRO BONCI, 
The Keystone to Hammerstein's operatic arch. 
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The Eskimo “New Woman.” 


When we mention success in busi- 
ness on the part of a woman, we are 
inclined to think that such departures 
from the ordinary run of things are pe- 
culiar to the United States. The new 
woman, however, who goes into busi- 
ness for herself and becomes rich is 
not by any means confined to the Cau- 
casian races. If you look closely 
enough, you will find her everywhere. 
Most recently she has put in her ap- 
pearance among the Eskimos of Alaska. 
Mary Anderwuk is the name of the 
new woman in this case. Although a 
hurried glance at her picture might 
lead an ordinary American to think 
otherwise, she is beautiful—according 
to the Eskimo standards of beauty. 
Still more beautiful in the eyes of the 
thrifty Eskimos is the comfortable for- 
tune that she has gathered unto herself. 
She owns no stocks nor bonds, nor is 





MARY ANDERWUK, 
Richest Eskimo woman in America. 


she interested in real estate. She owns, 
however, a herd of five hundred rein- 
deer, the most practical form of wealth 
in a country where there is nothing else 
worth having. Mary Anderwuk has a 
strain of Russian blood in her veins, 
and it is due to this, perhaps, that she 
has risen so far above her sisters in 
enterprise and intelligence. She is past 
the prime of life, and well known in 
Alaska for her kindness of disposition 
and her decided bent for practical ph 
lanthropy, which is a very rare thing 
in that quarter of the world. - Having 
no children of her own, she has adopted 
several orphans, brought them up suc- 
cessfully, and placed them all in a 
school which has been established in 
Alaska, by Mr. Sheldon Jackson, for 
the benefit of the Eskimos. Although 
to some extent a new woman, this Es- 
kimo plutocrat has never adopted new 
methods of high finance. She came by 
her big herd of reindeer honestly. Her 
first husband started life as a 
reindeer herder for the United 
States Government. When 
he left government employ he 
received as wages a number 
of reindeer. When he died 
his wife inherited the herd. 
Under her care it increased 
considerably, and no doubt 
was an inducement to suitors 
for her hand. She married 
again, and both she and her 
husband are members of the 
Swedish-Lutheran Church at 
Unalakleet. Mrs. Anderwuk 
is well versed in a number of 
Eskimo dialects. Those who 
have met her and talked with 
her say that her personality is 
strong, and that, in spite of 
her clumsy costume of furs 
and the unmistakably savage 
cast of her features, she is en- 
dowed with more than the 
usual measure of feminine 
charm and attractiveness. 


A Woman With Ideals. 

Any one who composes 
music must be a sincere lover 
of the art for art’s sake. The 
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pecuniary rewards to the com- 
poser of good music are small. 
There are not awaiting him 
the big royalties that accrue 
to the author of a widely-sell- 
ing novel, or the princely in- 
come that sweeps into the 
coffers of the man who writes 
a successful play. And _ be- 
sides, the work and prepara- 
tion necessary before the com- 
position of modern music 
may be attempted would ef- 
fectually discourage any mer- 
cenary person who _ fondly. 
imagined that musical compo- 
sition was a short cut to 
fortune. The rules and prin- 
ciples that underlie musical 
composition, and which must 
be mastered by the creator of 
music, are about as brightly 
interesting and easily assimi- 
lated as problems in differen- 
tial calculus. All these things 
are pleasant to remember. 














When we also recollect that 
it is in the realm of musical 
composition rather than in art 
or letters that America is winning 
most distinction at present, it shows 
that we are not all trying to get rich 
quick. Still more comforting is the 
thought that almost all of our American 
composers are real Americans, with two 
or three generations of Americans be- 
hind them. Mrs. H. H. A. Beach, of 
Boston, is typical of this class, which 
forms one of the divisions of our real 
American aristocracy, as distinguished 
from our plutocracy. She is the wife 
of Doctor Henry Harris Aubrey Beach, 
the well-known Boston surgeon. She 
has considerable wealth and a strong, 
purposeful personality. The majority 
of her compositions have been cantatas 
for mixed voices, and if you are given 
to attending concerts given by singing 
societies, you have heard and enjoyed 
some of them. “Jephthah’s Daughter” 
is perhaps the most widely known of 
these. She has also written a concerto 
for piano and orchestra, played by the 
Boston Symphony, and a mass in E 
flat. Mrs. Beach is a delightful exam- 


MRS. H. H. A. BEACH, 
An American composer. 


ple of artistic ability without pose or 
self-consciousness. 


A Modest Financier. 

A man who is really going to do big 
things, as distinguished from a man 
who wishes other people to think that 
he is doing big things, generally avoids 
attention in every way possible. Atten- 
tion in cases of this kind means opposi- 
tion. We hear tales of those who love 
fighting for its own sake, but it is a 
safe proposition that no man ever be- 
longed outside of an asylum who 
couldn’t find all the fighting he wanted 
without advertising for it. E. H. Har- 
riman belongs to the shrinking type of 
financier. He likes to snap up the con- 
trol of a railroad with a short, sharp 
click, but he doesn’t like to be snapped 
by a camera fiend, and will never use 
patent-medicines for fear of having his 
picture*put in the paper. There are 
about three authentic photographs of 
Harriman in existence, and no one 
looks like either of the others. 
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Mr. Harriman keeps his shrinking 
propensities under good control, how- 
ever. He never allows them to inter- 
fere with business. The phrase, “Na- 
poleon of finance,” has been very much 
overworked during the recent years of 
American prosperity and multi-million- 
aires, and has often been applied to 
people whose character and action it 
did not describe in the faintest degree. 
It seems, however, to have been espe- 
cially coined 


great many houses of years’ standing 
failed, and almost every broker on Wall 
Street was hit hard, most of the houses 
closing their doors for a few days to 
recover. A few scattered people who 
had bought Northern Pacific and for- 
gotten about it, found themselves sud- 
denly rich, but, as happens in every 
battle, there were more hurt and died. 
When the smoke cleared away, when 
the tumult and the shouting died, Har- 

riman had 





to fit the 
business per- 
sonality 
of Harriman. 
His agegres- 
siveness, his 
dash, his 
ruthless- 
ness, tie 
magnitude of 
his opera- 
tions, the 
bitterness 
and far- 
reaching con- 
sequences of 
his struggles 
with other 
financiers, are 
all of a qual- 
ity which is 
best de- 
scribed 
as Napoleon- 
ic. His first 
really colossal 
fight occurred 
in 1901. His 
opponents 
were Hill 
and Morgan. 
The prize they fought for was the 
Union Pacific. The contest reached its 
climax on a Friday—a “black Friday,” 
indeed, for many who played the 
market in Wall Street. On that day 
Northern Pacific stock soared to 700, 
and the bottom fell out of every other 
stock in the market. A great number 
of manipulators who had been selling 
Northern Pacific in the hundreds, ex- 
pecting it to drop to its normal level 
again. were wiped out completely. A 








EDWARD H. HARRIMAN, 
A‘Napoleon with no Waterloo yet in sight. 


won. Hill 
and Morgan 
had been 
beaten. Des- 
perate nerve, 
the support 
of the Stand- 
ard Oil in- 
terests, and 
unlimited 
money had 
won the day 
for Harri- 
man. Since 
then  Harri- 
man’s victo- 
ries have 
been fre- 
quent. Like 
Napoleon, he 
knows how 
to deal in 
men as if 
they were 
pawns on 
a chess- 
board. He 
showed this. 
in his most 
recent piece 
of strat- 
egy, when he won over Astor and 
Vanderbilt, and suddenly deposed Fish 
from the presidency of the IHinois Cen- 
tral Railroad. There are few finan- 
cial happenings in New York that Mr. 
Harriman does not have a finger in. 
When Harriman wants a thing, he 
either gets it, or somebody gets hurt, 
It is safe to say that as long as Harri- 
man is in the arena, there will be an 
interesting progress of events for the 
public to watch and comment upon. 
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RESIDING ELDER DAVIS hesi- 
tated a long time on the Widow 

Ellis’ porch before he _ finally 
found courage to ring the bell. It is 
not a pleasant task to be obliged to 
tell an old woman that her only child 
is a scheming rascal; but if the board 
of elders of Barlow’s Presbyterian 
Church considered it necessary to bring 
to her attention James’ repeated falls 


from grace, it was equally Elder Davis’ © 


duty to impart the information. James 
was not a young man by any manner of 
means, but his mother’s influence might 
draw him away from Porto Rico and 
his gambling-saloon. The knowledge 
of his misdeeds had reached one of the 
three of them in a very direct way, and 
they could keep the secret as they had 
many others; and the town would al- 
ways remain in ignorance of the trou- 
ble. If it could be helped he must see 
that it was, so he rang the bell. 

“It is good of you, sir, to come way 
up the hill to see an old woman,” the 
Widow Ellis said, bustling importantly. 
“Won't you sit in this chair? It’s most 
comfortable.” 
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It was strange he had never noticed 
the cold bareness of this room before, 
attesting as it did to a long life of pov- 
erty and self-denial. There was so lit- 
tle in it that the crayon portrait of 
James at the age of seven fixed his 
attention at once with conspicuous re- 
proach. 

“T just dropped in for a-moment,” he 
said nervously. “I came to speak about 
your Jimmie.” 

“There!” she cried triumphantly; “I 
just knew such a thing couldn’t be kept! 
Wasn't it clever of him? To think of 
his clearing—clearing, think of that— 
a thousand dollars on his orange-planta- 
tion in three months!” 

“On his what?” The old man stared 
over his glasses and coughed depreca- 
tingly. 

“His orange-plantation,’ she re- 
peated patiently. “He raises oranges, 
you know.” 











“Oh 7? 

“Ves, and he’s sent it to me for the 
mortgage.” 

“To e up for . 

“For rmiseeing him for six years. 
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Heaven be praised, Elder Davis! this 
house of my father’s is free from mort- 
gage for the first time in nigh onto 
thirty years. It isn’t everybody has 
such a son, Elder Davis.”’ 

“No,” he said, clearing his throat; 
“no, I expect not. But how does he 
earn this money, do you think?” 

“Selling his oranges. There’s a 
greater demand for Porto Rico oranges 
than any others these days. He’s going 
to send me a picture of his place soon.” 

“He is?” 

“Yes; and he sent me money to buy 
Anne Louise Mason a_wheel-chair; 
she’s paralyzed, you know. And he 
sent the stuff for Edna Potts’ wedding- 
dress on account of me writing how 
poor they are. I get something from 


him every week; and he writes me the’ 


loveliest letters ever were. I don't 
know what I’d do without my Jimmie.” 

How could he tell her the evil ways 
in which the money was made, and 
break the happy, serene old heart with 
a word? 

“He was always fondest of his old 
mother,” she went~on, nodding her 
head gently. “I remember how he 
used to run to me with the first dande- 
lions in the spring, and how he always 
gave me half of the good things the 
boys gave him. There never was a 
selfish streak in his body.” 

“T guess that’s so,” Elder Davis said 
reluctantly. “He sent money to the 
church, you know.” 

“He wrote me. He knew I wanted 
to give, and couldn't.” 

*“We’re—well, we're afraid we'd bet- 
ter not use it.” 

“Oh, shoo!” she cried, laughing mer- 
rily. ‘“‘He’s got lots more. Don't you 
worry about him. Haven't I been tell- 
ing you how much he’s given away?” 

So Elder Davis surrendered in the 
face of duty, and failed to give a report 
to his fellow officers that night. 

“No,” he said, “I didn’t tell her, 
and that’s all there is to it.” 

“Very well, then, I shall go,” said 
Elder Baker severely.. “I ain’t going 


to fail in my duty toward the Lord.” 
Elder Davis opened his mouth to say 
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something, but changed his mind, and 
Elder Baker went. Weakness of any 
sort was to Elder Baker as a red rag 
to a bull; and he resolved that, come 
what might, he would show his own 
strength all the greater by contrast. 

“T declare it’s refreshing to see the 
loyalty of old friends!” the Widow 
Ellis cried, shaking both his hands. 
“Here you come to me as soon as you 
hear of my happiness; and it’s mighty 
good of you, too. We used to go to 
school together, Elder Baker.” 

“Yes—yes, I guess we did.” 

“Don’t you make out you've forgot- 
ten, Samuel Baker,’ she laughed. 
“You who wouldn't hurt a body’s feel- 
ings for a million.” ” 

No, he wouldn't tell her at once— 
that would be too brutal; besides, how 
could he in answer to her kindliness ? 

“Sometimes you have to hurt folks 
for their good,” he said at length, much 
embarrassed. ‘It may be hard, but it 
must be did.” 

“Yes, but when they want to do that 
in this town, Elder Baker,” she said 
gaily, “they'll choose somebody with a 
harder heart than yours. I know what 
you did for Harvey Peters.” 

“That wasn’t anything.” 

“°*Twas, too. You had to live on 
next to nothing for a year to do it. 
You've got just the kind of goodness 
in you that my Jimmie has. I got a 
letter from him to-day that was beauti- 
ful.” 

“Why doesn’t he come home ?” 

“And leave his large interests? He 
says it’s his presence there that brings 
results.” 

“Then why doesn’t he send for you?” 

“Me? At my time of life! I couldn't 
live through the v’yage. It’d be crazy 
to try. I want to show you his new 
picture, elder, if you don’t mind. He 
had it took just for me. Hasn’t he got 
his father’s eyes? It’s a comfort to talk 
to somebody that knew his father. All 
these new people that the factory has 
brought in are all right, maybe, but I 
can’t talk about people they never knew 
to them. He’s like his father, who was 
one of the best men that ever drew the 
breath of life, and you know it, too.” 

















“Indeed, I do,” he said, and rose to 


go. 

Elder Davis smiled when Elder 
Baker returned with nothing to say. 
He was beginning to fear lest she 
would hear the news now, and-he let 


Elder Thompson go, with the greatest , 


misgivings. He could not bear to think 
of her overwhelming sorrow. The 
realization of what it would mean to 
her, after her hard life, made him 
nervous and restive in his suspense. 

On the evening of this third attempt, 
he strolled up past the little cottage 
and stood a short distance away with 
his back to a tree in order.to be un- 
noticed. It seemed as though he were 
in a way protecting her by standing 
there, and it relieved his mind to feel 
it so. 

As he looked furtively about there 
passed him the rotund figure of his 
colleague, Baker, and he drew him to- 
ward the friendly tree with a long thin 
arm. Elder Baker asked for no ex- 
planation. 

“Anyhow,” he said _ belligerently, 
“that confounded fellow’s too old to re- 
form.” 

The Widow Ellis was sitting on her 
porch enjoying the evening breeze, and 
they could see her rise as she greeted 
her visitor. 

“T think I have the dearest friends,” 
they heard her clear tones. “I sup- 
pose you’ve come to congratulate me, 
too. I’ve been sitting here thinking 
over my blessings, and I can’t begin to 
count them. 

“Yes,” she went on in answer to his 
remark which they could not catch, 
“yes, I ‘know things don’t always last, 
but if I want to think of trouble all I’ve 
got to do is to think backward. [I lost 


my husband, my little girl, and my 
mother in one year, you remember. I 


HER JIMMIE 
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thought the Lord had forgotten me 
then.” 
There was a short pause, during 


which the two men under the tree 
grasped each other’s arms tightly, and 
then she went on more brightly. 

“There’s so much that’s splendid in 
our lives, isn’t there, Elder Thompson? 
I am so happy over my Jimmie I can’t 
talk straight. I’m thankful the Bible 
says ‘Make a joyful noise unto the 
Lord,’ for you know I can’t sing a mite, 
and it’s kind of a comfort to know any 
sort of joyful noise is acceptable. 
Probably they translate them into mu- 
sic. Jimmie used to say I’d make a 
fine angel, because I’m so little I could 
float in the air easy. He’s always so 
absurd! Dear me! Here I’ve talked 
so much about my boy I’ve forgot to 
ask if you’d have some lemonade. Come 
in and I'll light up. It’s a mite chilly 
out here, ain’t it?” 

When Elder Thompson came out 
again he was met by his confréres, who 
turned about and walked with him 
down the hill. The light breeze had 
freshened a little, and the branches of 
the trees as they waved up and down 
showed forth a multitude of glowing 
stars. The faces of the three men 
shone with secret satisfaction as they 
turned to look up at the glorious sum- 
mer moon; and once one of them re- 
moved his spectacles and wiped them. 

At the bottom of the hill their ways 
parted, and they shook hands, as it was 
growing late for good Barlow folk to 
be abroad. 


“TI couldn’t,” stammered Elder 
Thompson. “He being the only 
son " 





“Of his mother,” supplemented Elder 
Baker, blowing his nose. 

“And she a_ widow,” 
Davis. 


said Elder 








W HEN angry winds is ravin’ 
Upon a troubled sea, 
And ail the waves is wavin’ 
From galley-west to lea, 

"Tis then with deep emotion 
That I thinks o’ Mary B., 
And I knows the stormy ocean 
Is the safest place for me. 


When I was young and tender 
And never wed at all, 

Me courage then was slender— 
I sniveled at a squall; 

But since me fatal weddin’ 
When me and her’s at outs 

I don’t waste time in dreadin’ 


Typhoons and waterspouts. 


How oft at night, approachin’ 
Me cottage by the sea, 
The thought has come, encroachin’, 
“She waits—she waits fer me!” 
Fer I can see ’er shadder 


A-lurkin’ in the gloom, 


A-gettin’ mad and madder 
And holdin’ of a broom. 
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THE LEAST OF TWO DANGERS 










The sailor’s cares redouble 
Upon his humble smack; 
The seas is full o’ trouble— 
But they cannot sass ye back. 
And I have got a notion 
That many a tar can stand 
More ship-wrecks on the ocean 
Than hen-pecks on the land. 


























So, capting, turn our shallop 
Toward the angry seas, 
And let ’er kick and gallop 
As reckless as ye please. 
The lightning looks attractive 
And tempting-like to me; 
Fer nothing’s quite so active 
As me own, me Mary B. 


The thunder-clouds unlimber— 
It is a splashy night; 
But splificate me timber! 
I’m comfort-able quite. 
And with a calm emotion 
I thinks o’ Mary B.— 
Yes, I’m sure the troubled ocean 
Is the safest place fer me! 














The Personality of Margaret 
Angiia 
By Renaold Wolf 


ILLUSTRATIONS 


ESS than a year ago an audience 
L at the Garrick Theater, in Chi- 
cago, fidgeted, twisted, stamped, 
and whistled during a delay of an hour 
and fifteen minutes between the first 
and second acts of a play called “The 
Sabine Woman.” Behind the curtain 
was a young woman of determined 
countenance and more determined atti- 
tude, shaking a contract in the author’s 
face. She had declined to continue the 
performance until the contract was 
signed. It called for the exclusive 
rights, at her own terms, of the play 
which had come to an abrupt standstill. 
After seventy-five minutes of expostu- 
lation, protest, and supplication on the 
part of the author and unflinching de- 
fiance on the part of the actress, the 
vanquished dramatist nodded his head 
in assent, the curtain was raised, and 
the performance of “The Sabine Wom- 
an’”’ was resumed. 

That play—subsequently rechristened 
—was “The Great Divide,’ the most 
conspicuous dramatic success of the 
season; the actress was Margaret An- 
glin, who has used “The Great Di- 
vide” to attain the pinnacle of histrionic 
accomplishment. 

In the incident just mentioned is to 
be found a simple explanation of Miss 
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Anglin’s remarkable success. She is 
shrewd and she is persistent. She is 
fortunately gifted with a rare discern- 
ment, a keen appreciation of values, 
and once she establishes a course of 
procedure, she has the tenacity of pur- 
pose that enables her to pursue it to 
the desired consummation. During the 
short-skirt period of her existence she 
evinced the same qualities. There lived 
around the corner from her home in 
St. John, New Brunswick, a girl play- 
mate who owned a particularly effective 
squirrel collar. Little Miss Anglin 
wanted that collar more than she 
wanted anything else in the world. She 
could not wheedle it from her play- 
mate, and she possessed no _ trinkets 
which would form the basis of an 
equitable barter. One day she spread 
throughout the neighborhood a report, 
said to be founded upon a letter from 
an aunt living in more fastidious Mon- 
treal, that squirrel garments had gone 
out of fashion. The next morning her 
playmate readily yielded up the collar 
in exchange for a china doll, the nose 
of which had sustained a compound 
fracture. 

In a professional sense, Miss Anglin 
was going begging two years ago. Fol- 
lowing her triumph in “Mrs. Dane’s 











Defense,” at the Empire Theater, she 
had come to disaster on tour in unsat- 
isfactory plays and under indifferent 
management. A great manager—great 
in his power—had said that there was 
no place for her on Broadway. Pre- 
sumably Miss Anglin gritted her men- 
tal teeth, for three months later, in 
“Zira,” she made a place for herself 
at the tiny and ill-favored Princess 
Theater. On all Broadway there is no 
star to-day~so luxuriously housed that 
she would not gladly exchange places 
with Margaret Anglin. 

And yet all the eccentricities com- 
monly conceded‘to genius, and all the 
frills of sensationalism condoned in the 
exultant player, are missing from Miss 
Anglin’s deportment. 

“I live an absurdly simple and fool- 
ish life,”’ she said to me at her home 
recently. “I am the most uninteresting 
woman in the world.” 

Facts rise up to refute this assertion 
before gallantry can protest. Miss An- 
glin does live the simple life—from 
her view-point—but it is scarcely a fool- 
ish one, and is never for a moment un- 
interesting. 

“Why, I’m _ so_ old-fashioned,” she 
continued, “that I eat my dinner in 
the middle of the day. Anybody will 
tell you that midday dinner is bad form, 
and many players think that a dinner 
before midnight violates the profession- 
al code—in spirit, at least. While I 
wouldn’t like it generally known, I am 
frequently in bed by that hour. 

“There’s a method in my madness, 
however. , If I eat dinner late in the 
afternoon I can’t play at night. I be- 
come sluggish. So my luncheon is my 
dinner. At five o’clock I take tea—tea 
and muffins—with mother, and get on 
very well. I insist that tea and muf- 
fins, separately or in combination, 
sound foolish. But I’ve already told 
you that I am uninteresting.” 

An old, old philosophy has deter- 
mined whether ’tis better to take tea 
and muffins with mother at five, or in- 
dulge in restaurant revels with fellow 
dyspeptics at midnight. The advantage 
obviously lies with Miss Anglin’s 
schedule. 
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Miss Anglin is essentially a home- 
lover. Her apartments are in one ‘of 
the older buildings on Fifty-ninth 
Street, facing Central Park. They are 
a double-decked affair, with their own 
inside stairway forming a maisonette. 
The average apartment-hunter. would 
complain of the lack of a certain garish 
garniture that parades as “modern im- 
provements.” The man who has en- 
joyed genuine home life in a smaller 
sphere would rejoice at sight of this 
two-story apartment. 

The high ceilings, large rooms, rich 
simplicity, and substantial comfort 
would for him, in a measure, ameliorate 
the condition of cliff-dwelling in Man- 
hattan. Miss Anglin has furnished her 
home with a rare appreciation of the 
fitness of things. A compromise be- 
tween colonial style and twentieth cen- 
tury embellishments doubtless was in 
her mind. 

The library is the most attractive 
room. It is a practicable library, one 
intended primarily for the reading of 
books. The shelves are well filled with 
the works of the standard authors. Vol- 
umes of lighter fiction occupy a revolv- 
ing bookcase. A stray book here and 
there on the table is a sign of activity. 
Portraits of dignitaries high in the Ro- 
man Catholic Church adorn the walls. 

In the drawing-room are a grand 
piano and a most commodious divan. 
In one corner is a window-seat. Miss 
Anglin has two rooms all her own on 
the main deck—or, rather, the lower 
floor—of the apartments. Nowhere is 
there a hint of the theater. 

To see Miss Anglin in a shaggy ul- 
ster tramping through Central Park on 
a blustery day, one would scarcely pick 
her out as one of the foremost actresses 
on the American stage, now in the thick 
of a rousing success. If one were to 
make but a single guess, speculation 
would probably favor the calling of 
schoolmistress. For, off the stage, 
Miss Anglin is not sensitive to the pre- 
vailing fashions. Brown is her favor- 
ite color, and she wears it to excess. 
Her taste is excellent when she elects 
to exercise it. As a general rule, she 
dresses well, but plainly. 














“My reading is mostly plays-—plays—-plays !” 


And note here the artistic instinct. 
For a single performance of “Mrs. 
Dane’s Defense,” when it was revived 
at a special matinée this winter, she ex- 
pended eight hundred dollars for two 
gowns. They were as stunning as a 
Fifth Avenue modiste could deliver, 
and they were in complete accord with 
the character represented. From this 
incident one gets a clear distinction be- 
tween the woman and the actress. 

There is a still better example. Miss 
Anglin’s first professional engagement 
—other chronicles to the contrary not- 
withstanding—was as an extra girl in 
“The Girl I Left Behind Me,” then 
playing at the Academy of Music. She 
was a pupil in a dramatic school at the 
time. Her allowance from home was 
ten dollars a week, the major portion of 
which went to a boarding-house mis- 
tress. For her services as extra girl 
she was promised four dollars a week. 
Without the least show of hesitation, 
the moment she was awarded the en- 
gagement she went to a milliner’s and 
purchased a hat for ten dollars. Her 
engagement lasted only one week, but 
she was satisfied with the transaction. 

“T have a little scheme of existence 
that is all my own,” says Miss Anglin. 
“T call it the joy of living. There was 
a time when I used to worry over my 
own laziness. I had agreed with my- 
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self to do a certain amount of 
work each morning before 
noon. Then I would lie in 
bed every morning until noon 
worrying about the things I 
had to do. In the afternoon 
I would worry about the 
things I had not done. And 
so, you see, my life was all 
worry. After considerable re- 
flection, I decided never to 
do anything before twelve 
o'clock, and I find that my 
new system works admirably. 
No work; no worry.” ; 

This was said with a keen 
sense of its humor, and Miss 
Anglin has a delicious regard 
for the absurd and grotesque. 
One of her earlier managers 
imposed an inviolable rule 
that she must never be interviewed. 
She was then just winning her spurs 
as an emotional, actress, and her natu- 
ral flippancy, he believed, would shock 
those accustomed to think of her as an 
oppressed, tearful heroine. Her mana- 
ger had mistaken healthy effervescence 
for frivolity. 

The spacious divan in Miss Anglin’s 
drawing-room is her first aid to con- 
versation. At the beginning of a chat 
she arranges herself methodically in the 
center of the divan, as if she were po- 
sing for the photographer. Once the 
conversation is well under way, she 
becomes first animated, and then gym- 
nastic. Her arms move freely in ges- 
ticulatory emphasis, her feet play tunes 
on the rug. She bends and wriggles 
and glides from one end of the divan 
to the other. This is not nervousness; 
rather is it buoyancy, vigor. Good 
breeding and refinement are dominant, 
but not at the sacrifice of naturalness. 
The mention of any topic finds her 
ready with a definite opinion and a log- 
ical conclusion. She will with equal 
cheerfulness discuss the drama or de- 
bate the theory of the subliminal con- 
sciousness. 

“Do you see that package on the 
floor?” she said tome. “In it are all of 
Dickens’ works. I am more than 
twenty-three, as perhaps you have 














guessed, and I think the time has come 
for me to read Dickens. I confess that 
up to date I know only three of his 
works — ‘David Copperfield,’ ‘Bleak 
House,’ and ‘A Tale of Two Cities.’ 
I read the last when I appeared in ‘The 
Only Way,’ a play founded upon ‘A 
Tale of Two Cities.’ I seldom get time 
to read any more, but I always make it 
a point to read books pertaining to 
plays in which I am engaged. For ex- 
ample, when I produced ‘The Eternal 
Feminine,” in which I portrayed a 
Greek maiden, I studied mythology, and 
learned 
a great deal 
about the his- 
tory of the 
early Greeks. 

“A promi- 
nent stage- 
manager evi- 
dently adopts 
the same rule, 
for I remem- 
ber once in 
one of Mr. 
IF rohman’s 
companies he 
appeared reg- 
ularly at re- 
hearsal, and 
enlight- 
ened us with 
learned _ re- 
marks about a 
the customs 
of the period 
in which the 
play was located. He caused me con- 
siderable amusement, because I was 
reading the same book, and I chuckled 
to myself at its long passages he deliv- 
ered as his own. 

“My reading consists principally of 
plays nowadays. You can find me al- 
most any time an island of-actress com- 
pletely surrounded by an ocean of 
manuscripts. My, what a number of 
plays are written, and how few of them 
are any good!” 

This chat took place during the holi- 
day season. Nearly everybody was 
busy with shopping. We spoke of the 
department-store. 
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“It's a terrible thing not to look just as the public thinks you 
ought too.” 
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“That’s one thing I won’t do,” she 


remarked. “I never go shopping. I 
have rooted objections to the pastime. 
I either send my maid or waste money 
in the little shops where I am not re- 
quired to stand in line and fight for the 
privilege of spending my money.” 

“Have you any particular advice to 
give to stage-struck girls?” Miss An- 
glin was asked. 

“No, I haven't,’ she replied, “and 
I wish I had. I wish some one would 
think up some really good advice to 
them, and hand it out as a message 
from me. I 
have bundles 
and bundles 
of letters 
from young 
girls who as- 
pire 6 @ 
stage career, 
all asking me 
what they 
ought to do. 
1 seldom an- 


swer_ them, 
because 
I don’t feel 
like taking 
the responsi- 
bility of ad- 
vising. One 
can’t: tel 
what is best 


without 
knowing the 
individual. It 
wouldn’t 
I have this to say: A 
is the best and nicer 


be fair of me. 
dramatic school 
way to begin.” 
A dramatic school was Miss Anglin’s 
beginning, and it proved a sure and 
simple stepping-stone in her case. She 
entered the school, if not exactly in op- 
position to her parents’ wishes, at least 
without their entire approval. Her fa- 
ther, Timothy Warren Anglin, had 
been the speaker of the Canadian 
House of Parliament. In fact, it was 
in the speaker’s home, at Ottawa, that 
she was born. She was educated at a 
convent, first at St. John, and later 
in the suburbs of Montreal. She dis- 
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played a natural inclination for elocu- 
tion, and when she was sixteen she ap- 
peared in a little play of a semi-relig- 
ious character, entitled “The Dove and 
the Vulture.” Her success in that in- 
duced her to go to New York and en- 
ter a school of acting. 

“Even then,” said Miss Anglin, in 
speaking of this part of her career, “the 
idea of going upon the professional 
stage never occurred to me. I intended 
to be an elocutionist, and had I been 
left to myself, I probably would have 
gore through life reciting ‘Curfew 
Shall Not 
Ring To- 
night.. One 
day, how- 
ever, Charles 
Frohman of- 
fered me a 
part, and I[ 
could not re- 
Soot. the 
temptation.” 

Miss An- 
glin did not 
say it, but 
the fact is 
that five 
years after 
entering the 
school of act- 
ing she was 
leading wom- 
an at the 
Empire The- 
ater, then the 
home of the 
most distinguished collection of play- 
ers in all New York. This is how it 
happened: Mr. Frohman recognized 
the signs of talent almost at a glance. 
He offered her a tiny role in “Shenan- 
doah.” In that company was Carlotta 
Nillson, whose progress has been no 
less brilliant. 

Her first real opportunity came in 
E. H. Sothern’s company, when Vir- 
ginia Harned was taken ill during the 
run of “The Adventure of Lady Ur- 
sula,’ and Miss Anglin was hastily 
substituted. As Roxane, in Richard 
Mansfield’s production of “Cyrano de 
Bergerac,” she divided honors with the 





Miss Anglin’s daily drive in Central Park. 


star, and the late Charles Coghlan at 
once engaged her for the leading* réle 
in “Citizen Pierre.” Mr. Frohman had 
been watching her advancement intent- 
ly, and she was shortly afterward in- 
stalled at the Empire Theater as 
Baroness Roydon, in “Brother Off- 
cers.” Her subsequent career was one 
of moderate success until, in “Mrs. 
Dane’s Defense,” she gave a portrayal 
of the unfortunate Mrs. Dane that re- 
called memories of Clara Morris at the 
height of her career. 

She is essentially an emotional ac- 
tress, with 
the attributes 
of the older 
school that 
favors lach- 
rymose out- 
burst and 
verbal vol- 
canoes. Her 
method is di- 
ametric- 
ally opposed 
to that of 
Mrs. Fiske. 

“lm not 
fond of the 
repressed 
school of 
acting,” says 
Miss Anglin. 
“T like to see 
emotions 
come out 
and _ declare 
themselves. 

“The role of Ruth Jordan, which I 
am now playing, is the first one that 
ever affected me much. Heretofore, I 
have not keenly felt the rdles I have as- 
sumed. I know that it’s the customary 
thing for a player to declare he is, for 
the time being, suffering all the sorrows 
of his character, but an inherent love 
for the truth forbids me to comply with 
that dogma. 

“But Ruth Jordan, a girl who mar- 
ries a brutal outlaw as the lesser of two 
evils, really does get on my nerves. It’s 
the most ungrateful part I ever played, 
but it makes me work. The man gets 
all the sympathy, and no other réle ever 




















demanded of me so much concentra- 
tion. Why, if I see a program flutter 
in the audience I’m done for. The 
slightest buzzing in the boxes annoys 
me, and several times during the en- 
gagement, Mr. Miller, my co-star, has 
been obliged to scold some of the 
thoughtless ones from the stage. 

“However, the rdle is an advance- 
ment for me, and,.therefore, I am satis- 
fied with it. It doesn’t do to have 
things too easy on the stage any more 
than it does in other professions. When 
things come easily one is likely to grow 
careless. Many singers who reach 
high tones without effort abuse their 
powers, and it is the same with acting. 

“T don’t mind being burlesqued in 
the part. I witnessed a performance 
of ‘The Great Decide,’ the burlesque 
done by Lew Fields’ company, and 
keenly relished Miss Ring’s travesty of 
me. In self-defense, however, I must 
say that I do not possess a perpetual 
cold in the head as she represents me. 
She constantly applies her handker- 
chief, and I use mine but twice in the 
play. Perhaps when she saw me I had 
a touch of grippe.” 

Miss Anglin will argue for hours 
over the element of probability in “The 
Great Divide.” Its incongruity has 
been the sole unfavorable criticism 
written or spoken of the play. 

Would a girl imbued with the pure 
New England idea of morality wed a 
midnight assailant in order to save her- 
self from a more horrible disgrace, and 
afterward live with him and love him? 
Miss Anglin declares stoutly that she 
would. She concedes, nevertheless, 
that a young woman might take ad- 
vantage of the opportunity offered to 
either shoot herself or her assailant. 

“But,” naively argues Miss Anglin, 
“then there wouldn’t be any play. Don’t 
you see?” 

And again we have Margaret Anglin, 
eternally feminine. 

In brief, she is a healthy, robust, 
candid young woman, who finds no fet- 
ters to her ambition. She is one of the 
few actresses who will tell her age, and 
do it without feeling a temptation to fib 
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just a little. She is also one of the few 
actresses who will admit that she reads 
dramatic criticisms, and is sensitive to 
their stings. The old traditions and the 
old conventions do not trammel her. 
Success has not spoiled her. She is 
never on parade. 

She -does possess a temper, which 
the politeness of the profession calls 
temperament. While she is wonderful- 
ly tractable and patient at rehearsals, 
she has definite ideas that usually pre- 
vail. Much of her talent is born in her. 
Many actresses have worked harder to 
far less purpose. 

Near White Plains she has a sum- 
mer home, a soothing, breezy, drowsy 
sort of establishment in colonial style, 
in the center of fifteen acres of lawn 
and garden. She works in the garden 
herself—in a sunbonnet, too, if you 
please—and returns to town in the fall 
as brown as a cinnamon bear. Several 
of her summer vacations have been 
spent in Europe, but she has never been 
a prominent figure in the shops of the 
Rue de la Paix, or in the gayer set of 
players at London’s Carlton or Savoy. 
She prefers to hide herself in some Al- 
pine retreat, or roam, unheralded, 
among the art treasures of ancient 
Italy. She does not devote any part 
of the vacation period to study. She 
speaks French with a perfect accent, 
and has a thorough knowledge of mu- 
sic, and she employs both for her own 
amusement. Undoubtedly she _ gets 
more pleasure from a half-hour at the 
piano in her own music-room than so- 
ciety derives from an ‘evening at the 
Metropolitan Opera-house. Certainly 
Miss Anglin’s devotion to music is of 
the more comfortable sort. 

Curiously enough, Miss Anglin’s fa- 
ther never saw her act. He once at- 
tended a performance in which she took 
part, but he could not overcome his re- 
sentment to his daughter’s choice of 
profession, and closed his eyes when- 
ever she came upon the scene. 

There is much acting from which 
such elusory tactics would afford a 
happy relief. Margaret Anglin’s is 
not that kind. 









































O matter how often the out-of- 
town girl has been to New York, 
each time the big city welcomes 

her with a new surprise. She has just 
been invited to be the guest of one of 
her old school friends, and to stay in 
New York all through Lent and over 
Easter. Of course she is delighted, 
and where is the girl that wouldn’t be? 
Often and often she has pictured in 
her own mind New York at Easter- 
time, and she has always longed to see 
the big Easter Sunday parade. She 
has heard much of Fifth Avenue on 
Easter Sunday, and that it rivals the 
horse show in its exhibit of new frocks 
and the newest ways to wear them. 
Imagine, then, the surprise of our 
little out-of-town girl when, soon after 
arriving in New York, her hostess in- 
forms her that the Easter fashion-pa- 
rade is a thing of the past, and that the 
Easter girl herself comes very near 
being a bewitching, hazy myth, rather 
than a flesh-and-blood reality. The 
truth is, the spring girl in her hurry to 
be recognized is crowding her out. 
New York women who belong to the 
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best-dressed and most exclusive sets 
are no longer willing to appear on 
Fifth Avenue on Easter Sunday in new 
clothes which will attract the attention 
of all those who come to look. Incon- 
spicuous dress for street-wear has be- 
come a hobby with most of them. 
Though there are new fashions and 
new fads in dress at Easter, they are 
really not planned exclusively for Eas- 
ter day, but for the coming spring. 

However, this does not mean that 
the observance of Easter is in any way 
diminishing; preparations are being 
carried out on a more extravagant 
scale than ever. Each year the city 
looks more like a wonderful, huge 
flower-garden than it did the year be- 
fore; the churches are more artistically 
and lavishly decorated with flowers, 
and the exchange of Easter gifts is in- 
creasing to such an extent, that before 
long it will be a close rival of the 
Christmas present-giving. 

All this information was imparted to 
the out-of-town girl by her hostess 
about as soon as she reached New 
York. Though in her heart she was 
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at first disappointed about the passing 
of the Easter fashion-parade, she 
couldn’t be sorry long, because there 
was so much to hear and to see re- 
garding the new spring fashions, and 
the many plans of her hostess for after- 
Faster festivities. 

The New York girl who was enter- 
taining our little out-of-town girl was 
not only rich and extremely good to 
look at, but exceptionally clever. In 
fact, she was known, in her own par- 
ticular set, as the girl who could al- 
ways be depended upon for introdu- 
cing something original. This year she 
is planning to give an Easter Monday 
dinner which will have more than its 
rightful share of novel features. Of 
course, there are to be all sorts of 
tempting and delicious things to eat. 
The color scheme for the table decora- 
tions is to be yellow and white, and one 
of the prettiest of the novelties intro- 
duced will come as a surprise toward 
the end of the dinner. 

“T am going to have the butler put 
on the table, just before the sweet 
course is served,” explained the New 
York girl to our little out-of-town girl, 
“a fancy straw automobile. It’s quite 
a big one, and will occupy a good large 
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space in the center of the table. I may 
have some flowers in the automobile 
and I may not, but here’s the surprise: 
Fitted into the front part of the car will 
be a yellow, satin-covered box. At a 
motion from me the butler will lift the 
cover, and out will come a brood of 
little downy chickens. There will be 
just as many chickens in the box as 
there are guests at the table. Each 
mite of a chicken (I know you will 
laugh at what I am going to tell you 
now) will have around his soft, yellow 
neck a satin ribbon collar. Some will 
be violet, others white, and others 
green. Andsto each bow of ribbon on 
each little chicken’s neck will be tied 
a little Easter lily tag, much like the 
holly tags which were so popular at the 
holidays. On the tags will be marked 
a number. Each guest must rob a 
chicken of its necktie, and keep for 
himself the tag. After this, the dinner 
will go on as usual, unless the little 
chickens happen to make things some- _ 
what unusual. This, however, is only 
half of the surprise. 

“I plan to have one corner of the 
drawing-room a mass of bloom. I 
want to have the plants arranged to 
simulate a garden-path which will lead 


The automobile, with its cargo of little chickens, which is io be one of the novel features at an Easter 
Monday dinner. 
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town girl, don’t you 
think this idea of mine 
is fairly good, and out 
of the ordinary enough 
to be of interest ?” 

Of course, the out- 
of-town girl thought 
that it was just the 
cleverest idea that she 
ever heard of, and she 
went into raptures over 
the souvenirs, which 
were all sorts of unique 
little gifts, carrying out 
the Easter lily, the 
bunny, or the chicken 
idea in their decoration. 

The out-of-town girl 
had not been in New 
York very long before 
she was told that every 
Wednesday was sew- 
ing-class day. She 


Where the souvenirs for the Easter Monday dinner will be found—in china wasn’t quite sure just 


eggs in a nest hidden away in a floral bower. 


to a floral bower. Of course, the path 
cannot be very long, as the room won’t 
allow it, but the florist and I really 
have it planned out in an awfully clever 
way. I am going to suggest that my 
guests, two at a time, stroll into the 
bower, where Easter lilies, rhododen- 
drons, azaleas, palms, and ferns are all 
to be growing. And there they will 
find a huge nest, which will look just 
as much like a real nest as possible, only 
it will be filled with wonderful-looking 
eggs. They will be of China, rare 
Japanese ware, and exquisitely tinted 
‘ porcelain. They will be big and beau- 
tiful, and each egg will be tied with a 
yellow or white ribbon. To the ribbon 
bow will be fastened an Easter lily tag, 
just like the one that the little chickens 
dangled from their necks, and it, too, 
will have a number. Of course, just 
the same numbers will be on these tags 
as were on the others, and each guest 
will hunt among the eggs until he 
matches his number, and in this way 
gets the egg which was intended for 
him, and which will contain an Easter 
souvenir. 


“Now tell me really, little out-of- . 


what this meant, for 
experience had taught 
her that things are seldom what they 
seem in New York. Her idea of a 
sewing-class had a suggestion of hard 
work about it, but then she wasn’t go- 
ing to borrow trouble; she would just 
wait and see. The Wednesday after- 
noon sewing-class had started at the 
beginning of Lent, and was to last until 
after Easter. It was composed of a 
coterie of very smart New York girls, 
who met each week at the homes of 
the different girls to sew and embroider 
under the instruction of a most skilled 
and expensive teacher. The idea was 
that one Wednesday the girls would 
make lingerie waists for themselves, 
and that the alternate week they would 
sew for a poor little girl, who in all 
her forlorn little life had never known 
much about clothes, and whose ward- 
robe generally consisted solely of one 
ragged dress, and a hat which loudly 
flaunted the intelligence that it had 
once belonged to some one else. 

The out-of-town girl was intensely 
interested in the clothes that were made 
for the sewing-class’ poor little proté- 
gée, and it made her happy to lend a 
helping hand. 




















Then she was glad to know all the 
new things about the new lingerie shirt- 
waists, and she certainly heard much 
on this subject. 

All the waists which she caught 
glimpses of at the sewing-classes were 
genuine creations of beauty. Their 
newest feature seemed to be the style 
of trimming, and the novel and orig- 
inal way in which it was arranged. The 
waists were trimmed with both fine lace 
and _ coarse 
lace, as_ well 
as solid 
French em- 
broidery and 
open-work 
embroidery. 

Many were 
made with a 


yoke, which 
continued 
down to the 
waist-line in 
front in the 
form Gt Ba 
vest. This 
elon gated 
yoke_ was 


general- 
ly where the 
most beauti- 
tl -of “thee 
embroid- 
eries were 
massed. 

The out-of- 
town girl no- 
ticed particu- 
larly that all 
the waists 
buttoned 
in the back, and had sleeves which 
ended either above the elbow or were 
three-quarter length. Cluny lace, hand- 
made crochet lace, and real Valen- 
ciennes were all used as part of the dec- 
oration, and a very novel idea was the 
introduction of rickrack braid among 
the laces. This white tape braid, made 
in designs, outlined many of the lace 
insets and motifs, which were used on 
the finest of the lingerie waists. 

And speaking of waists, the out-of- 
town girl heard at one of the meetings 
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of the sewing-class something entirely 


new in a separate waist idea. One of 
the girls had just bought it at a most 
exclusive little French shop off Fifth 
Avenue, and, in speaking of it, she said 
that it quite solved the problem of 
where she should wear her violets this 
spring. 

The waist was made of a delicate 
shade of écru net and lace. At the 
front of the corsage was tacked a bunch 
of ribbon vio- 
lets. These 
violets were 
arranged on 
the waist 
with their 
stems show- 
ing—in fact, 
the stems 
were. em- 
broidered 
upon the net 
in soft green 
floss. The 
sleeves were 
elbow - length, 
and caught 
to each sleeve 
at the upper 
part was an- 
other bunch 
of ribbon vio- 
lets, with the 
embroid- 
ered stems 
running up- 
ward and 
over the 
shoulders. 
The _ three 
bunches of 
violets were tied and artistically fes- 
tooned with very narrow and very soft 
gold braid. 

Among the other interesting bits of 
fashion news that the out-of-town girl 
picked up at the sewing-class meetings 
was the fact that many of the new, all- 
white waists will show a touch of deli- 
cate color in their embroideries. Some- 
times the entire waist will be white, 
and both lace-trimmed and_ embroi- 
dered, and the color touch will be a 
very little one, perhaps just a delicate 


Where the spring girl will wear her violets. 
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Often one touch of color is introduced in an all-white 
gown by a silk cord twisted about the collar. 


little vine of color—pink, blue, écru, 
violet, or green—just outlining the 


neck. 
She also discovered, after much at- 
tentive listening, that this coming 


spring and summer much importance 
will be given the one touch of color. 
She learned that a very new little fad 
will be to introduce the color note in 
a silk cord about the neck. For in- 
stance, with an all-white lingerie dress, 
it will be quite the smart thing to en- 
circle the lace stock with a silk cord in 
any color one prefers. It should be 
passed once, twice, or three times 
around the neck, and then tied in front 
in a bow, the ends being finished with 
silk tassels. It is important that no 
other touch of color appears in the 
costume excepting in this cord. 

The hostess of our out-of-town girl 
confided to her that silk cord would be 
all the rage this spring, used in many 
attractive ways. One was as a finish 
for the neck of a low-cut gown, and she 
showed her the most fascinating little 
frock of pale-lavender silk tissue. Out- 
lining the low neck of the waist was 
a pale-green silk cord, which could be 
seen only indistinctly as it appeared 
through the shirred facing of the mate- 
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rial, but in the front the two ends of 
the cord came out from the facing, and 
were tied in a bow, with cute little tas- 
sel-ends. It made a simple finish for 
the neck of the dress, and yet a very 
pretty and original one. 

The out-of-town girl has always de- 
clared that her hostess had hidden away 
in her jewel-box a whole jewelry shop, 
and an exceptionally interesting one at 
that, and she loved to have the box un- 
locked, and to take a peep at the con- 
tents of the different velvet trays. 

Every time she came to New York 
it always seemed to her that her hostess 
had added a trayful of new jewels to 
her wonderful box of gems. The out- 
of-town girl noticed that many of her 
newest jewels were set in antique de- 
signs, and that what her friend seemed 
to care for most was to have her jew- 
els in matched sets. Sometimes a set 
would comprise not only earrings, neck- 
let, and brooch, but arm-bands, combs, 
and a belt-buckle. Many semiprecious 
stones are in fashion right now, and 
many new neck-chains had been added 
to the New York girl’s jewel-casket. 
Some were of links of dull gold and 
chrysoprase, and others were of jade 
and silver. 





A new way to arrange a long neck-chain. 
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A correctly gowned spring girl, showing the new short, plaited, tailor- 


made skirt. 
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“Of course you know that 
the long chain has stepped 
back a bit, as far as fashion 
goes,” said the New York girl 
to our little out-of-town girl 
the other day. “It-is the 
short necklet in either a La 
Valliére effect or a festoon 
style that is the vogue. But 
this doesn’t apply, you know, 
if one happens to have a string 
of real pearls. I was in a 
quandary the other day as to 
whether or not I ought to dis- 
card the long  chrysoprase 
chain which I have, and which 
I am perfectly devoted to, and 
then let me tell you of the 
idea which I hit upon. I 


‘made it into the most novel 


sort of a necklet by putting 
it twice around my neck and 
then drawing it down in fes- 
toon effect, and tacking it to 
my waist. It looks awfully 
well, and has such a stylish 
shape, and the best part of it 
is that when the long chain 
comes back into fashion again,_ 
my chrysoprase chain can be 
the first to appear, for I 
haven’t had it cut apart or 
changed in any way. 

“But you haven’t spied one 
of my newest possessions, 
even if you are such a keen- 
eyed little person,” continued 
the New York girl, as 
she went on talking to 
her friend from out of 
town. “I have got in 
that last tray sixteen 

shoe-buttons that are 

really worth your ta- 
king a look at. Don’t 
look so incredulous, 
dearie, for they are 
not ordinary shoe- 
buttons; each one is 

a jewel. No, they 

are not diamonds or 

rubies, but they are 
topazes, and they cost 

a little more than I 

intended they should. 
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You see, it’s this way. 
Some sort of jewel 
shoe-bittons is really 
a necessity nowadays, 
for every time I or- 
der a dress skirt, that 
is a walking-skirt, the 
tailor insists upon 
making it shorter 
than the last, and, of 
course, it brings into 
the lime-light one’s 
shoes in a hurry. 
That’s why I am hav- 
ing all mine made to 
order, and the cloth 
uppers are generally 
of the same material 
as the skirt. Now 
you can-see the rea- 
son of the jewel shoe- 
buttons. These topaz 
buttons are going on 
a new pair of shoes 
which have tan cloth uppers to match 
my very latest tailor-made, which I 
plan to appear in some time around 
Easter. It is made of one of the new 
wool invisible plaid suitings, and though 
it has some brown and a faint shade 
of green in it, yet the predominating 
color is. light tan. 

“How am I to have it made? Oh, 
of course, with a plaited skirt, and 
mercy! such a short one, and a little 
Eton, a rather fanciful sort of a jacket, 
made with short, three-quarter sleeves. 

“T am having some amethysts that I 
had in a long neck-chain set over into 





Silk cord makes a simple but pretty finish for 
the neck of a low-cut evening gown. 
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shoe-buttons, too., I 
suppose it is a sort of 
foolish thing to do, 
but if one wants to be 
fashionable, I believe 
in keeping up toward 
the head of the pro- 
cession. 

“I have a_ thistle 
cloth—you know, that 
is the new shade of 
v iol e t—pony-coat 
suit, and those ame- 
thysts are going to 
bedeck a pair of very 
expensive and very 
exquisite shoes. The 
vamps are of kid, 
matching very closely 
the color of the cloth 
used for my suit, and 
the uppers are off the 
same piece of mate- 
rial.” 

“Oh, you extravagant girl, what will 
you ever come to?” exclaimed the out- 
of-town girl. 


Her New York friend replied: “I 
have already turned over, a new leaf, 
dear. I’m making my own shirt- 
waists, you know, and surely that 
savors of economy. Why, I may turn 
seamstress, and make all my own 


clothes before long, so do not scold, 

and just be glad that it’s time we got 

started for that Lenten lecture that is 

going to make you so strong-minded 

that you can banish from your mind all 

thoughts of my foolish extravagances.” 
¢ 
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CHAPTER XXXII. 


[NDA had gone so quickly, so sud- 
denly, that Marie, confused and 
agitated by varied emotions, 

scarcely realized that she had gone; 
when she did realize it, she remem- 
bered that Linda had given her no ad- 
dress, so that Marie could not commu- 
nicate with her. 

She ran out of the room and down 
the stairs, and, to the footman’s amaze- 
ment, tore open the hall door; she was 
just in time to see a hansom cab turn- 
ing the corner. She returned to her 
room and paced up and down. 

The visit, the interview, had been so 
strange, so dramatic, that she could not 
at first grasp its import. Had she real- 
ly placed the future of her life in Lar- 
ry’s hands? And what would he say 
and do; what would he decide? Her 
heart beat thickly, and the color came 
and waned in her face; sometimes her 
cheeks burned hotly. Larry was some- 
where in America—how was Linda 
Hepburn to communicate with him? 
She would have to write—a cable 


would not be full enough—and it would 
be some time before she got his de- 
cision. 


Meanwhile, what was to be 
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done about Philip? He was eager for 
the marriage, would expect the wed- 
ding to take place as soon as she was 
well enough. Should she tell him all 
that Linda Hepburn’s visit and story 
had meant? 

But if she did so and Larry wrote— 
rejecting her, she would have broken 
faith to Philip purposelessly. Under 
other circumstances Marie would have 
felt, as any high-minded girl, that it 
was her duty to break with Philip; but 
she had grown accustomed to the idea 
of sacrificing herself; and, as can well 
be understood, Linda’s example had 
strengthened the idea. If Larry would 
not have her—again her cheek flamed 
—why should she not, at least, make 
Philip happy? Linda had _ sacrificed 
herself for the sake of the man she 
loved. Why should not she, Marie, rise 
to a like unselfishness ? 

Self-analysis and intfospection gen- 
erally lead to such sophistry as this; 
and in the end Marie came to the con- 
clusion which one might have foreseen. 
She decided to wait, to let things drift; 
though, in thus deciding, she felt like a 
rudderless bark, a piece of jetsam and 
flotsam floating on the wide expanse of 
an ocean of doubt and uncertainty. 
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She did not tell Lady Merston of 
Linda Hepburn’s visit; for she knew 
that Lady Merston would regard the 
whole story, and Linda’s conduct, as 
theatrical, even improper; and that she 
would urge Marie to a speedy mar- 
riage. Indeed, Marie would have 
found some difficulty in relating the in- 
terview, because a bare account of it 
would lack all the force which Linda’s 
presence and individuality, and her way 
of telling the story of Larry’s broken 
heart and ruined life, had given it. 

’The excitement of the visit, her men- 
tal agitation, the knowledge that her 
life’s happiness hung in the balance, 
which Larry could tilt one way or the 
other, threw Marie back to her former 
condition; and for a couple of days 
she was unable to leave the. house; but 
on the third she went out for a drive; 
and be sure, her eyes eagerly scanned 
the passers-by; but of course she did 
not see Linda Hepburn; and she re- 
turned to the house weighed down, yet 
irritated by suspense. 

Meanwhile Philip was leading his 
lonely life at the Hall. Great as was 
his passion for Marie, and eagerly as 
he desired the wedding, he was, to tell 
the truth, though he would not have 
admitted it, almost relieved by her 
absence; for, since the night of the 
Snapper’s revelation, Philip had felt 
constrained and ill at ease in Marie’s 
presence. He told himself, when he 
half-suspected his embarrassment, that 
it was caused by the uncertainty, the 
dread of a slip ‘twixt the cup and the 
lip, and that he would recover his equa- 
nimity and his ease of mind when they 
were married. 

The Snapper had made an appoint- 
ment for the payment of the thousand 
pounds, and had come to the Hall one 
night with a hand-bag in which to 
carry it away. The whole transaction 
smacked of melodrama, and Philip, as 
he watched, with a moody brow and set 
lips, the man put the rolls of gold in 
the bag, said: 

“You are now a rich man. What 
will you do with it? You spoke of 
going abroad. It would be a good 


plan; it would relieve my mind; for, of 
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course, I can never feel at ease while 
you are near me.” 

“Don’t you trouble yourself about 
that, my lord,” said the Snapper, in his 
soft voice and with a reassuring nod. 
“I’m thinking of going abroad present- 
ly; but I’ve got a little business to do 
first. Yes; I rather think of Columbia” 
—he glanced sideways, with his eyes 
cunning as a raven’s, at Philip’s moody 
face—‘“‘and of taking my daughter 
Miriam with me.” 

Philip winced and turned away so 
that his face was hidden from the sharp 
eyes. ‘9 

“I have got a little speculation in my 
eye; and, if it comes off all right, I 
sha’n’t come back for years, if forever, 
as the song says. Don’t you make 
yourself uncomfortable, my lord, about 
me. And if an old man, who has seen 
a lot of the world, and who wishes you 
well,” he continued, in his silkiest 
voice, and with his eyes narrowed to 
slits, “might offer a word of advice, 
I’d say: Get that wedding over, my 
lord. A bird in the hand’s worth 
two——” 

Philip turned upon him with an im- 
potent fury. 

“Hold your tongue—and get out of 
my sight,” he said between his teeth. 

The Snapper held up his hands dep- 
recatingly, took up the bag, and, with 
a low doffing of his hat, went out by 
the window. 

For some days Philip did not see him 
again, though he never went out with- 
out peering about him suspiciously and 
expectantly ; and the man’s absence was 
so great a relief to him, that he felt as 
if the heavy burden with which he had 
loaded his life had been removed. He 
went for long walks, always avoiding 
the heath, and he accepted the invita- 
tions to dinner, which, compassionating 
his loneliness, his and Marie’s friends 
sent him. At these dinners he dis- 
played his changed manner markedly, 
and talked and laughed as the old 
Philip had never done. So anxious 
was he to regain his strength that he 
took all the exercise he could, and he 
always walked with“his head erect, his 
shoulders square, with the air which 














suggested defiance of the world and 
his own fate. 

And all the way, on these very long 
walks, he thought of that which had 
befallen him, of the cruel blow dealt 
him by the fate he defied, and hardened 
his heart in the course he had taken, 
and was taking, to balk that blow. He 
wrote to Marie daily, his letters full of 
love, and always containing a prayer 
that she would soon recover, and that 
their marriage might then take place; 
and daily he received a line or two 
_ from her, brief letters which he pored 

over in the solitude of his own room, 
and laid aside as priceless treasures. 

There were moments of remorse, of 
course; moments when through the 
veil which his passion for Marie had 
woven about him he saw himself as 
he was, and realized all the blackness 
of his action. One night he was walk- 
ing from the Lawleys’, where he had 
been dining. He had been particular- 
ly bright and cheerful that evening, and 
he had left them remarking, congratu- 
lating themselves on the change in 
him; they did not see him as he limped 
along the road, his head bent, his face 
pale and lined, his under-lip caught in 
his teeth. 

It was a lovely night; the moon was 
nearly at its full, and lit up his road; 
the dark firs of the wood stood out 
against the deep-blue sky; and, with 
perhaps an unconscious desire to escape 
the soft but brilliant light, which irri- 
tated him, he turned off the drive and 
entered the wood. It was dark and 
reposeful here, and he felt soothed and 
quieted; but even here the fit of re- 
morse which had assailed him in the 
open still clung to him. He paused a 
moment, and, resting on his stick, he 
looked up through the trees at the stars. 
How often had the old Philip, that 
Philip who had gone forever, gazed 
up as he was gazing now; but with a 
heart at rest, at peace with all man- 
kind! The old Philip had found de- 
light in waking the solemn echoes of 
these mighty isles to the strains of im- 
mortal music; the violin that Philip had 
played had been shattered the night the 
present Philip had flung it from him. 
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‘ ground. 
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With a deep sigh, he walked on lost 
in somber reverie; then suddenly he 
stopped, for he saw a small and twin- 
kling light amid the trees a little ahead 
and on the right of him; it looked like 
the light of a lantern, partly shrouded. 
His heart sank, for he had no difficulty 
in guessing who was there, and he 
stood and looked broodingly and an- 
grily at the light. It was the Snap- 
per, of course; but what was he doing 
there? Why did he haunt the place and 
visit it at night? He had stipulated 
that he should be allowed to wander 
about the ground—why? There was 
something mysterious about the man; 
he was unlike the ordinary gipsy, who 
wanders from fair to fair, or squats 
upon the common, with a mind on a 
par with that of the farm [aborer, and 
no ambition which could not be satis- 
fied by frequent visits to the ale-house. 
This old man had an individuality of 
his own; he had evidently traveled a 
great deal, and, as he said, had seen 
much of men; that he was no common 
gipsy, no ordinary man, was proved by 
the way in which he had influenced 
Philip and overcome all his scruples. 

Philip felt curious as well as angry. 
He left the narrow path and, winding 
among the trees, approached the spot 
where the lantern was burning; and, to 
his surprise, he saw, as he knelt on the 
bracken, fully screened by the trunk 
of a fir, that the old man was bending 
over a hole which he had dug in the 
The hand-bag in which he 
had taken away the gold was by his 
side; and Philip, relieved, though he 
knew not why, concluded that the 
Snapper was burying the first part of 
his blackmail. 

Philip was relieved and somewhat 
contemptuous ; the act was just such as 
a gipsy would do. The Snapper was 
evidently unaccustomed to banking, 
and considered that there could be no 
surer way of securing his booty than 
by burying it. After all, he was but a 
gipsy; and Philip’s contempt shifted to 
himself when he reflected upon the 
commonness of the mind and man to 
whom he had yielded. He was about 
to go away as noiselessly as he had 
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come, when he saw the Snapper stoop 
over the hole and bring up a canvas 
bag, and Philip remained and watched 
breathlessly. 

The old man lifted out the bag, and, 
untying the string which closed its 
mouth, thrust in his hand and brought 
out something. He opened his hand, 
and the murky light of the lantern fell 
on its contents. They sparkled and 
glittered redly; it seemed as if the 
Snapper held the glowing embers of a 
fire in the horny palm of his claw. In 
his amazement, Philip could scarcely 
suppress a cry; for the things glitter- 
ing in the lantern-light were gems— 
rubies, Philip thought. 

Rubies! Naturally enough the sight 
of them caused his memory to flash” 
back with lightning- 
like rapidity to that 
night at Rouen; the 
silent street, the dim 
archway, the lifeless 
figure lying on the 
pavement, the man 
bending over him, 
with clawlike hands 
searching the motion- 
less form! The scene 
came back to Philip 












as vividly as if it 
were being enacted 
before his eves at 


that moment. 

And more. There 
was something in the 
Snapper’s attitude at 


that moment, in the 
inovement of his 
hands, which con- 


nected him in Philip’s 
mind with the thief 
at Rouen. Notwith- 
standing that. he had 
been disguised, Philip 
knew, as surely as 
one can know any- 
thing, that the Snap- 
per was the man who 
had robbed Larry; 


and that here, before 
Philip’s eyes, lay the 
proceeds of that rob- 
bery. 
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Now, the assertion that the mind of 
man is a complex piece of machinery 
has been made so often as to become 
trite and commonplace; and it shall not 
be repeated here. Extraordinary as it 
may seem that Philip should have 
yielded to the temptation to commit a 
great crime and work a_ grievous 
wrong, and yet should recoil with in- 
dignation and horror from participa- 
ting in a lesser crime and a smaller 
wrong, such was the fact. Every drop 
of blood in his body revolted against 
this injustice, this injury to Larry, to 
Larry who, relinquishing his search for * 
his lost treasure, had stood by Philip 
in his hour of need, and, regardless of 
self and his ewn interest, had brought 
Marie back. 

Perhaps, if he had had time 
to think, to consider the conse- 
quences of this sudden awaken- 

ing of his conscience, 
Philip might have _hesi- 
tated; but the sight of the 
man gloating over the 
rubies--Larry’s rubies 
--drove him half-mad. 





He opened his hand, and the murky light of the lantern fell on iis contents. 

















With a cry of rage, he threw himself 

on the bending form and seized the 
Snapper by the throat. The Snapper 
was so completely taken by surprise 
that he was borne backward, the rubies 
falling from his hand in a glittering 
shower beside the lantern; but in a mo- 
ment he had recovered himself; with 
a snarl and an awful oath, he struggled 
with his assailant, and, being stronger, 
notwithstanding his age, he succeeded 
in regaining his feet; but Philip got 
hold of him again, and the two men 
struggled and wrestled, swaying this 
way and that, sometimes one down, 
sometimes the other. Philip was silent, 
but the Snapper found his voice, and, 
with a volley of oaths, panted: 
_ “You young fool! Let me go! 
Hands off, you unnatural hound! Do 
you forget who I am? Let me go, or 
I’1|—_” 

He got one hand free and felt for a 
knife. Philip was underneath for a 
moment, and he looked up at the blade 
gleaming above him. = 

“You thief!” he gasped. “I know 
you. I say I know you. I saw you 
steal those things. I do not care who 
or what you are I mean to have 
them; I intend to bring you to justice.” 

The Snapper’s claw was at Philip's 
throat, and silenced him. He felt 
choking, powerless; the knife gleamed 
above him; the old man’s blazing eyes 
shone banefully down at him. 

“You will, will you?” snarled the 
Snapper. “You'll rob me and send me 
to jail, aye? I’d rather go to the gal- 
lows. You young fool, you’ve lost your 
senses. Remember what you are be- 
fore you venture to interfere with me. 
Swear to hold your tongue, to let me 
go my way, or I'll kill you. Swear!” 

Philip was endeavoring to struggle; 
but suddenly he ceased to do so. He 
was lying on the ground, and sounds 
were carried to him much more quick- 
ly and distinctly than they were to his 
assailant; and he fancied that he heard 
footsteps. 

“No; you won't kill me,” he gasped. 
“You’re too clever, too cunning. You 
would be traced, would be caught. I’m 
not afraid. I mean to have those ru- 
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bies. 
sequences be what they may ” Then 
suddenly he put forth all his strength, 
and, flinging the old man aside, he stag- 
gered to his feet, shouting hoarsely: 

“Help! Geddon! Geddon!” . 

The sound of footsteps now broke 
unmistakably upon his ear; Geddon and 
a footman came rushing toward the 
spot; and Philip, calling still more loud- 
ly for help, tried to hold the Snapper. 

With an inarticulate cry, the Snap- 
per made a lunge at him with the knife; 
but Philip swerved aside and avoided 
the blow. In doing so, he stumbled and 
fell. He was on his feet again in a 
moment, ready to resume the struggle; 
but the old man had disappeared. Be- 
fore he had taken flight, he had kicked 
over the lantern; and Philip, blunder- 
ing after him, rushed into the arms of 
Geddon. 

“Great Heaven! it’s his lordship!” 
cried Geddon, with amazement and 
alarm. “What has happened, my lord? 
Are you hurt? We heard voices 
Are you hurt, my lord?” 

Philip leaned against a tree ; a moon- 
beam fell upon his white face; he was 
fighting for breath. When he had got 
it, he said: 

“No, no! I’m not hurt. I found a 
man—some one in the wood. I closed 
with him. There was a struggle; then 
you came, and—he got off.” 

The agitated Geddon ‘looked round 
helplessly. He was speechless with 
wrath and indignation; indeed, after a 
moment or so, Philip was the calmer of 
the two. 

“Give me your arm,” he said. “I will 
go to the house. No, no!” he said to 
the footman, who began to search the 
undergrowth. “It is no use looking for 
the man; he has got clean off for the 
present.” 

Leaning on Geddon’s arm and _ fol- 
lowed by the footman, Philip went into 
the house. Geddon quickly gave him 
some brandy; and Philip repeated his 
account of the incident. 

“T will send to the police-station at 
once, my lord,” said Geddon. ‘Can 
your lordship tell me what he was 


I mean to have them, let the con- 
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like? They'll want a description of 
him.” 

Philip shook his head. “I’m afraid 
I can’t, Geddon,” he said. “It was in 
the dark part of the wood. Don’t wor- 
ry about it any more to-night. It will 
be in plenty of time if we give notice 
to the police to-morrow. I’ve no doubt 
the fellow was only a poacher. To- 
morrow will do.” 

Geddon yielded grudgingly. “It do 
make me mad, my lord, to think of you 
being set on and ill-used here, within 
sound of the house. There has been 
an old gipsy mooching about the 
place—-—”’ I 

“This was a young man,” said Philip 
quickly. “I’ve no doubt we shall find 
him. Let the matter rest till the morn- 
ing. I don’t want the neighborhood 
disturbed by such a—a trifling matter. 
I’m not in the least hurt. And please 
do not disturb the house. I shall go 
to bed at once.” 

Still muttering his indignation, Ged- 
don left his master; but Philip heard 
him going over the house and search- 
ing the shrubbery. But presently all 
was still, and Philip went up to his 
bedroom. He remained in bed, lying 
with wide-open eyes and_ twitching 
limbs, until just before dawn; then ‘he 
rose, partially dressed himself, and, 
stealing from the house, went to the 
scene of the encounter. 

The hole, everything, was there as 
he had last seen it. He lit the lantern, 
carefully screening it from the win- 
dows of the house, and, with trembling 
hands, collected the rubies and replaced 
them in the bag. He threw. the lantern 
into the hole, which he filled, carefully 
covering the new earth with bracken; 
then he strewed bracken on the con- 
fused footprints, and, with the two 
bags under his coat, returned to_the 
house. 


CHAPTER XXXIII. 


Hepburn was a slow man, but cau- 
tious. Warned by Larry’s loss, he did 
not carry the bulk of the rubies about 
him, but, selecting a few specimens, he 
deposited the remainder in the bank, 


while he went about seeking a financier 
to start the company. He put up ata 
small hotel frequented by colonials, in 
one of the streets off the Strand. 
There was something impressive in his 
solid appearance and stolid demeanor ; 
and, strange to say in these suspicious 
days, before long he succeeded in hook- 
ing his capitalist. As he was employed 
nearly all day, Linda was left very 
much to herself; and she found the 
time hang heavily on her hands, for 
she was possessed by a spirit of unrest. 

She had come away from the inter- 
view with Lady Marie feeling that 
Larry’s fate was in her hands. And 
she had no ‘means of communicating 
with him. He was slaving away there 
in the wilds, fighting with his misery, 
and there was no way to say the words 
to him that would lift the load from 
his heart. 

Under other circumstances she could 
have been happy enough, and enjoyed 
her visit to London; but, as it was, she 
could find no pleasure in the multitude 
of amusements which the great city 
offered so liberally, not even in shop- 
ping, that chief delight of her sex. 
Her great desire was to get back to 
Larry, to tell him that she had seen 
Lady Marie, and place the decision in 
his hands; but she knew it would be 
some time before her father would be 
able to return; -and -what might not 
happen to Lady Marie in the mean- 
while ? 

The thought haunted her by day and 
night; she could not stay in the hotel, 
and she wandered about the crowded 
streets, absorbed in her problem, as 
Lady Marie had been wont to wander 
about, absorbed in hers. 

One morning she accompanied her 
father to the city; he had told her not 
to wait for him, as he might be kept 
some time over his business appoint- 
ment, and Linda discharged the cab, 
and, regardless of the direction she was 
taking, walked down Fenchurch Street. 
Not a few of the clerks and the busi- 
ness men who scurried through that 
bustling thoroughfare turned to glance 
admiringly at the pretty girl who 
walked slowly and with an engrossed 

















air, as if she were lost in thought. She 
reached the end of Fenchurch Street, 
and, after looking about her for a mo- 
ment or two, was about to retrace her 
steps, when she stopped short and put 
her hand to her heart. In very truth, 
she thought she must be dreaming or 
the victim of a hallucination; for there, 
not twenty yards from her, on the 
other side of the road, were Larry and 
Spon! 

She was so amazed, so startled, as to 
be incapable for a moment of move- 
ment; then, at the risk of her life, and 
to the disgust and indignation of the 
drivers, she darted across the crowded 
road and seized Larry by the arm, call- 
ing him by name in almost terrified 
accents. Larry, before he could see 
who it was, caught hold of her, and 
drew her out of the press into a shop 
doorway. — 

“Ts it you, Larry? 
she gasped. 

“Linda!” he exclaimed, in turn. 
“Yes; it’s us, right enough. No won- 
der you're startled! But you, how is 
it you are here?” 

“Never mind me,” said Linda, begin- 
ning to recover herself. ‘You here! I 
can scarcely believe I’m not dreaming. 
What is the meaning of it? Why have 


Is it really you?” 


you come? Has—has anything hap- 
pened ?” 
“Yes,” said Larry, rather gravely. . 


“Something has happened.” 

At this point, Spon, who had not let 
go the hand Linda had given him, much 
to the amusement of the passers-by, 
led her to a confectioner’s; and there 
he took up the tale. 

“Something’s happened, as_ Larry 
said, Miss Linda. The mine’s fallen 
in.” Linda uttered a cry. ‘Don’t be 
alarmed; we are all safe, as you see— 





three cups of tea, if you please, 
miss It happened two days after 
you left. I was dawn below, and, for- 


tunately for me”—he glanced grateful- 
ly and affectionately at Larry—‘Larry 
was not far off. That blessed mine 
would have been my tomb but: for him. 
He risked his life getting me out Ee 

“Where is your father? Where are 





you staying?” asked Larry, who was 
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one of those rare individuals who do 
not like to hear themselves praised. 

“Here, in the city; he is forming the 
company—but he must tell you all that. 
You must come to the hotel at once! 
Oh, to think of your being here; and 
I wanted you so badly, was dying with 
anxiety to tell you—I mean—oh, let us 
go!” 

They reached the hotel, and found 
Hepburn already there. In a few 
words he was informed of the position 
of their affairs. The mine had col- 
lapsed; and it would have been of no 
use for Spon and Larry to remain 
there; but the company would have no 
difficulty in sinking a fresh shaft. 
Presently Spon, with something like a 
wink, which was quite lost on Hepburn, 
took him off to the smoking-room to 
discuss the details; and Larry and 
Linda were left alone. There was an 
awkward silence for a moment; then 
he said: 

“Have you got your answer ready 
for me, Linda?” 

She flushed, but regarded him stead- 
ily. 

“Not yet. It depends upon a third 
person.” 

“A third person!” 
staring at her. “How 
Who is it?” 

“Lady Marie,” she said, in a low 
voice. 


echoed Larry, 
can that be? 


Larry started. “Lady Marie! You 
know—you have seen her?” 
“Yes,” said Linda bravely. “And 


she wants to see you. Her address is 
109 Manchester Square.” 

Larry rose; then, as if ashamed of 
his eagerness, sat down again. 

“Yes; go at once,” said Linda ear- 
nestly. “TI will not say another word; 
no, not another word till you have seen 
her.” -His color came and went, he 
drummed the table with his fingers. 

“Why have you seen her? What 
about? I—I have no right to go to her, 
to force myself on her.” 

“That may be,” said Linda, “but you 
will go to her.” 

“She is in trouble?” asked Larry 
quickly. 
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“Yes; she is in trouble,” assented 
Linda. 

Larry rose again, and again sat 
down; but Linda, after a long look at 
him, went out of the room. Larry sat 
there for quite a quarter of an hour 
staring before him; then, just as he 
was, in the rough suit in which he had 
made the journey, he left the hotel, 
and, calling a cab, was driven to Man- 
chester Square. The footman said that 
Lady Marie was out, and Larry, with 
a combined sense of relief and disap- 
pointment, was turning away, when the 
man added: “I expect her ladyship 
every minute.” 

Larry was taken into the drawing- 
room; and he paced up and down, a 
prey to varied emotions, wherein sus- 
pense predominated. Presently he 
heard a step in the hall—he would have 
known it among a thousand—the draw- 
ing-room door opened, and Marie en- 
tered. 

She had been for a long walk, and 
the exercise had brought a touch of 
color to her face; but the color fled as 
she saw the tall figure standing, wait- 
ing for her, and his name sprang from 
her lips in a tone of amazement—and 
was it also joy? 

“Larry!” 

“Yes, it is I, Lady Marie,” he said, 
striving to conceal his agitation under 
a light, commonplace demeanor. 
back again, like the proverbial bad 
penny. Forgive me! I heard that you 
were—in trouble.” 

“Who told you?” she asked. 

“A young lady; the young lady of 
whom I told you—Miss Hepburn.” 

“Ah!” she drew a long breath. “You 
have seen her—she has told you , 

“Nothing but that,’”’ said Larry. 

His heart was beating fast; so thick- 
ly that he could scarcely speak distinct- 
ly. The sight of her, the fact that she 
was in the same room with him, with- 
in reach of him, overwhelmed him. 

She was silent a moment, her eyes 
downcast, her face very pale; then she 
said, for she knew that it was she who 
would have to speak: 

“She has not told you? 
for I—I shall have to tell you 
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wait! Why have yon come back?” she 
asked, with sudden eagerness, with 
sudden hope shining in her beautiful 
eyes. 

“Through an accident,” replied Lar- 
ry. “A business accident.” 

Her face fell. “Do you ‘mean that 
you have had a loss?” 

Larry shrugged his shoulders. “Yes; 
I hope I am not ruined, that it will 
come right; my partners think so; but 
—I’m not a lucky man. But this trou- 
ble of yours, Lady Marie; can I help 
you? If I can ni 

She sank into a chair and covered 
her face with her hands; then, looking 
at him through her long lashes, she 
whispered painfully, as if every word 
cost her a pang of maiden shame: 

“Larry, will you marry me?” 
she hid her face again. 

Larry started as if he had been shot, 
and stood for a moment transfixed; 
then he sprang to her, and laid his 
strong hand on her shoulder and 
gripped it. 

“Will I——! Marie! Will I marry 
you! Why, you know I love you; love 
you better than life itself, Ever since 
we were boy and girl together I have 
worshiped vou. You have been like a 
star to me, something not only to love, 
but to worship, adore. I have never 
had any hope; no more hope than the 
puddle the star shines on; but I have 
never ceased to think of you day and 
night. Why, all my life has been you. 
And now you ask me ! Do you 
know what you are doing, what I am? 
You are not mocking me, Lady Marie? 
You can’t forget what I am; one of the 
common people; an adventurer—yes, 
and a failure! A man not worth your 
notice; so far beneath you that I might 
be one of your servants, a game- 
keeper, a fisherman—why, I am just 
that, no better. And you ask me——!” 

His hands fell from her shoulder; 
the great, strong man was trembling 
like a weakling; the room was still 
spinning round with him; but he saw 
the bent head plainly enough. 

“T ask you,” she whispered breath- 
lessly. 





Then 























He laughed, not knowing that he 
did so. 

“T am like a lost soul who is sud- 
denly offered a chance of entering 
paradise,” he said more to himself than 
to her. 

He fell on his knees beside her, and, 
drawing her hands from her face, 
kissed them passionately; and she re- 
signed them to him, even leaned for- 
ward, consciously or unconsciously, so 
that her lips were near to his. He 
sprang up and drew her to him, and 
she surrendered herself, half-dazed 
with the joy of that surrender, as he 
kissed her with the kiss which expressed 
all the longing of the past years. 

“No, no; don’t go!” he breathed. 
“It’s only while I hold you that I can 
realize, believe that this is true. I can 
guess how it has come about—Linda 
Hepburn! God bless her! She is the 
best woman—bar one—that walks this 
earth. Oh, Marie, do you wonder that 
I can scarcely believe that I hold you 
in my arms; that you love me—love 
me!” 

Then suddenly, as if his mind had 
cleared and, in his ecstasy, he remem- 
bered something of the past, he said in 
a low voice: 

‘But the marquis? Has he—has he 
—have you broken with him?” 

She started slightly, She, too, had 
forgotten everything except that Larry 
was here; Larry, who she thought had 
gone forever; Larry was back, and by 
some miracle had told her that he loved 
her, was going to be hers, her very 
own. And now, in the midst of her 
bliss, came this question of his. She 
had not forgotten Philip, but, under 
the influence of Linda Hepburn’s mag- 
netism, she had come to regard his fate 
as quite secondary to that of Larry’s. 
Her face grew pale, she looked up at 
him doubtfully, even a little fearfully ; 
for she dreaded that strong sense of 
honor which ruled Larry. 

“N-o,” she faltered. “I have not 
seen him lately. I have been ill. Oh, 
Larry, I wanted you so ! And 
they sent me here. Don’t look so—so 
hard! And don’t put me away from 
you, Larry!”—for, half-unconsciously, 
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he had made a movement as if to do so. 
“You don’t know—how—how my en- 
gagement to Philip came about. We 
were engaged in our cradle. I was to 
lose the Castle Ravenford if I refused; 
and—I could not -bear the thought. 
You know how proud, how fond I am 
of it.” 

“T know,” he said, in a low voice. 
“Then—then you never cared for hin)?” 

She hung her head; then she looked 
up at him—with what a look! 

“No, Larry. No, no!” she whis- 
pered. “It was only you. You are not 
thinking of the.loss of the castle, Lar- 
ry jks . 

He waved the question aside, as if 
it were not worth consideration. 

“He cared for you,” he said, almost 
to himself. ‘He, too, has loved you 
ever since we were children. I remem- 
ber now!” He was thinking of the 
night Philip had thanked him for sa- 
ving Marie’s diamond pendant. “He 
loves you still—I know it. And he has 
your promise. He came between me 
and the thief that night, at Rouen, per- 
haps saved my life at the risk of his 
own; anyway, was badly hurt while 
defending me——” 

She had drawn away from him, and 
he paced up and down, all the joy gone 
from his face, which was haggard and 
drawn again; then he turned to her 
with his hands outstretched, his agony 
in his voice: 

“Marie, Marie! I can’t do it!” . 

She leaned against the table, her 
hands gripping it tightly behind her. 
She was trying to summon all her old 
spirit to bear the blow, all the harder 
for this brief moment of joy. 


“It is for you to decide,” she 
breathed. “I said I would leave it to 
you.” 


He put his hand before his eyes to 
shut out the sight of her. 

“For God’s sake, don’t tempt me, 
Marie!” he said hoarsely. “I am like a 
starving man with the sight of food 
before him he dare not touch. I can’t 
do it—for your sake. The sight of you 
drove the marquis from my mind. I 
thought—no, I didn’t think; my love 
for you, and—your words 7 
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“IT know,” she said. “I am_ not 
ashamed of what I said; and I shall 
never be ashamed. You have decided; 
and I know that you are right, Larry. 
I'll go back and tell Philip. But he 
will not let me go. He has known— 
known that I did not care for him: 
but he has held me—he will hold me 
to my promise still. Go now, Larry. 
I—I don’t think I can bear it much 
longer. I shall be braver when you've 
gone.” 

Larry took a step toward her, but 
she shook her head; she knew that 
she would break dowr/if he touched 
her. He stood for a moment looking 
at her, as he had looked at her at the 
inn on the road to Rouen; then, with 
bent head and dragging step, he went 
out. 

Marie remained motionless for a 
minute or two; then she went in search 
of Lady Merston. 

“T want to go back to the castle at 
once. We must catch the night mail,” 
she said. “Don’t ask me any questions, 
dear. I am in great trouble; I must see 
Philip at once.” 

Larry went back to the hotel like a 
man in a dream, and, if the truth must 
be told, with no little bitterness in his 
heart. Fate seemed to be playing with 
him with all the cruelty that a cat dis- 
plays toward a mouse. Some lines of 
William Watson’s dinned in his ears; 
they seemed to fit his case so well: 


I do not ask to have my fill 
Of wine or love or fame. 

I do not, for a little ill, 
Against the gods complain. 


One boon of fortune I implore, 
With one petition kneel : 

“At least caress me not before 
Thou break me on thy wheel.” 


Fortune had caressed him for one 
brief moment, and then cast him aside, 
torn and bleeding. The marvelously 
true and beautiful lines reminded him 
of Reuben, in one of whose books he 
had read them. How ungrateful he 
had been to him! It had been Marie, 


all’ Marie; and there had been no room 
in his mind, his heart, for any one else. 
He found Spon at the hotel, standing 
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at the window and looking out with in- 
terest at the people below. 

“T am going into the country, to 
Cornwall, Spon,” said Larry. “I am 
going to see a friend, a man who has 
been like a father to me, whom I have 
neglected too long.” 

“Cornwall?” said Spon, eying side- 
ways Larry’s wan face. “It’s a long 
while since I’ve been there. I think I'll 
run down with you, lad.” 

“Come on, then,” said Larry ab- 
sently. 

“Right!” responded Spon. “Hepburn 
has run this business very well; and I 
guess he can get on without us. Corn- 


wall! Yes; I should like it. Ill be 
ready in a jiffy. Look up the train, 
Larry.” 
CHAPTER XXXIV. 
Strangely enough, Marie © slept 


through a greater part of the journey; 
and yet it was not strange that she 
should do so, for she had been ex- 
hausted by the scene with Larry and its 
tragic ending. On the way from the 
station to the castle they. met Lord 
Stornaway, who was ambling along on 
his fat cob. 

“You have come back!” he said, as 
he rode up to the carriage. “And un- 
expectedly! Well, I trust that’s all the 
better for me; for Lord Belmayne is 
dining with us to-night; and I do hope 
you will not be too tired to join us.” 

Lady Merston was murthuring an 
excuse; but Marie broke in with al- 
most feverish eagerness. Brave as she 
had thought herself, she was dreading 
the scene with Philip, when she should 
tell him the whole truth, and this din- 
ner-party offered a respite. 

“Yes; we will be very pleased to 
come, -Lord Stornaway,” she - said, 
pressing Lady Merston’s hand to en- 
force her silence. 

“But you are tired, dearest,” urged 
Lady Merston, as the carriage drove 
on. . 

“No, no!” said Marie. “I should 
like it.” Lady Merston looked at her 
anxiously; but she made no further 
remonstrance; for had not Marie for- 














bidden her to ask questions? 
And Lady Merston was the 
slave of the girl whom she 
loved as a daughter. 

They were received at the 
castle with the usual fuss and 
ceremony of welcome, and 
Marie went straight to her 
room; Meadows insisted upon 
her lying down and _ taking 
some rest. 

Philip had not left the Hall 
that day, and he was ignorant 
of the fact of Lady Marie’s 
sudden return. His state of 
mind might be described as 
chaotic. He had broken with 
the Snapper, had defied him; 
and there, in his safe, were 
the bag of gold and the ru- 
bies. Philip was, so to speak, 
at the parting of the ways. 
Still drifting like a rudderless 
bark, he lay at the mercy of 
wind and wave. One moment 
he saw nothing before him but 
a full corrfession of his knowIl- 
edge of the facts which the 
Snapper had revealed and an 
appeal to Marie’s mercy. At 
another. moment he was pos- 
sessed by the desire to set the 
revelation at nought, to defy 
the old gipsy, the whole 
world, and to stand with his 
back to the wall, fighting to 
the last. 

In truth, man is com- 
pounded of conflicting ele- 
ments; no man is either entirely black 
or wholly white; the deep-dyed villain 
exists only in romance, and has no 
place in real life. Philip was simply 
the ordinary type of man, swayed by 
good and evil impulses, but, in his case, 
dominated by one great factor—his pas- 
sion for Marie. He could have let all 
else go without a sigh, if she remained 
to him. 

He kept to his own room for the 
greater part of the day, and he did not 
remember his engagement to dine at the 
Stornaways’ until it was nearly time 
to dress. He was inclined to send an 
excuse; but he was still playing a part, 
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She was trying to summon all her old spirit to bear the blow. 


the part of a prosperous man, upon 
whom the sun was shining at its full- 
est, the happy man who was about to 


. marry the loveliest girl in the county; 


and he clung to the part, notwithstand- 
ing the perilous position in which he 
stood. 

The carriage awaited him in good 
time; and, as he entered it and was 
driven off, he leaned back with a sigh 
of weariness; for he was thinking that, 
in half an hour or so, he would have to 
appear bright and cheerful—in fact, 
play his part. The road to the Storna- 
ways’ ran across the moor; and he drew 
farther back as he began to climb the 
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hill near the spot where he had seen 
the gipsy’s caravan. The night was a 
light one, and he could see for some 
distance; but, with a sense of relief, he 
saw that no human being was near the 
caravan or tent which stood partly 
sheltered in the hollow; but suddenly, 
as if it had sprung from the ground, 
a figure stood beside the carriage. .In 
the shadow of the lamps Philip could 
not distinguish the figure clearly; but 
he heard a voice emanating from it and 
addressing the coachman, and he rec- 
ognized the voice as that of the Snap- 
per. 

It was not so soft as usual, but hur- 
ried and agitated. Philip caught the 
word “accident,” and, jumping to the 
conclusion that the man was uttering 
some threat, he let down the other win- 
dow, and angrily bade them drive on. 

At the sound of his voice, the Snap- 
per, who must have been ignorant of 
the fact that the carriage was Philip’s, 
uttered a cry, a snarl of fury, and, rush- 
ing forward, snatched at the door han- 
dle; but the coachman had whipped up 
the horses sharply, and the carriage, 
having reached the top of the hill, 
moved on rapidly; so rapidly, that the 
Snapper, missing his hold on the door 
handle, slipped and fell forward, nar- 
rowly escaping the rear wheels. Philip 
heard him cry out with an oath; but 
he did not look back, and did not see 
the old man standing in the road and 
shaking both hands -in the air in a 
frenzy of passion. 

Not a little upset by the incident, 
Philip was pale and constrained when 
he reached the Stornaways’. There was 
rather a large party; the handsome 
rooms were brilliantly lit, and the 
guests, most of whom had arrived, were 
moving about or talking in groups in 
the drawing-room. 

Philip felt dazed by the light, the 
sheen of the women’s dresses, and the 
glitter of their jewels; for a moment 
he was the old Philip, shy and shrink- 
ing; then he pulled himself together, 
and received Lady Stornaway’s greet- 
ing with what seemed smiling com- 
posure. It was past the dinner-hour 
by some minutes, the butler hovered 


about the door; it was evident that 
they were waiting for another guest. 
Lord Stornaway came up to Philip with 
a sly little smile. 

“Somebody else to come, Belmayne,” 
he said. “We’re trying to give you a 
pleasant surprise.” 

As he spoke, the footman announced 
Lady Merston ‘and Marie. Philip’s 
heart seemed to stand still, and his eyes 
were fixed on her face as if they would 
never leave it. 

It was she who went to him. 

“Philip, are you ill?” she said, put- 
ting her hand upon his arm. 

He found his voice with difficulty. 
“No,” he said, with a ghastly smile. “I 
am all right. But you—you are bet- 
ter? You have come back! When?” 

“To-day,” she replied, still regarding 
him anxiously; for she was struck by 
the expression in his face. 

“You are not looking well, Marie,” 
he said. 

There was no time to say more; for 
the butler announced dinner, and they 
went into the dining-room. Philip took 
in Marie; but there was no opportunity 
to exchange more than commonplaces, 
for a famous traveler sat next her, and, 
much attracted by her, he wanted to tell 
her about his travels. Philip sat al- 
most silent, revolving the terrible prob- 
lem in his mind—should he play the 
man and make open confession, or fight 
it out? He had found it difficult to 
come to a decision while Marie was ab- 
sent ; but it was still more difficult while 
she was sitting close beside him in all 
her girlish loveliness. He glanced at 
her sideways now and again, and saw 
that she was pale and weary-looking ; 
saw that she was only listening me- 
saga to the communicative trav- 
eler. 

The dinner dragged its length along, 
Philip making a pretense of eating, and 
so lost in thought that he was scarcely 
conscious of his surroundings; only of 
one fact—that Marie was sitting beside 
him, and that he might lose her. He 
did not notice that the butler was re- 
peatedly filling his glass with cham- 
pagne; and that he was absently drink- 
ing it. The voices began to buzz in his 




















ears, the lights to dance; and presently 
he threw up his head and commenced 
to talk. 

At last Lady Stornaway gave the 
usual little smiling signal to the other 
ladies, and they rose and left the gen- 
tlemen to their wine. Philip, who was 
one of the most temperate of young 
men, had drunk just enough to render 
him careless; there is a certain point 
beyond which, if a man passes it, lies 
disaster. Philip helped himself to the 
decanter of port which Lord Stornaway 
pushed toward him, and drank, and 
talked still more freely. They did not 
sit long over their wine—it is just pos- 
sible that Lord Stornaway saw that 
Philip was drinking more than was 
good for him—and they soon went into 
the drawing-room. Philip felt slightly 
confused; some one was playing, and 
he paused a moment, then drew himself 
up sharply; for it seemed to him that 
he could hear the Snapper’s cry, and 
that his awful oaths were mixed up 
with the music. Lady Stornaway came 
up to him. 

“T hope you have brought your vio- 
lin, Lord Belmayne,” she said. “By 
great good fortune we have your ac- 
companist,” she added, glancing affec- 
tionately toward Marie. 

“No,” said Philip, rather thickly. “I 
didn’t bring it. It’s lost—broken.” 

He passed her rather abruptly, and 
went toward Marie. She was the cen- 
ter of a small group, and she stopped 
talking and looked toward him with 
her weary, anxious eyes. 

“T want to speak to you,” he said, as 
abruptly as he had spoken to Lady 
Stornaway. 

She left the group, looking round as 
she did so for some place where they 
could go out of ear-shot; but at that 
moment Lord Stornaway came up, and 
said, with a little air of triumph: 

“T want to show you the new palm- 
house. It’s at the end of the hall. Will 
you come?” 

He gave the invitation generally, and 
the company followed him as he led the 
way. Phikp offered his arm to Marie. 


They were crossing the hall—some of 
the guests had already reached the new 
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conservatory—when they heard the 
sound of voices and something like 
scuffling in the back hall. Marie turned 
and looked, and saw an old man appar- 
ently struggling with some servants. 
They surrounded him, so that she mere- 
ly got a glimpse of him; but, brief as it 
was, it recalled the night on the terrace, 
the night, years ago, Larry had fought 
for her diamond pendant. Her hand 
closed tightly on Philip’s arm. She 
felt it shake, felt him totter; then he ~ 
pulled himself up and stood still, his 
teeth set, his eyes fixed on the group 
at the end of the hall. 

“What is this? What is the matter?” 
demanded Lord Stornaway, with sur- 
prise and anger, while the rest of the 
guests clustered behind him and re- 
garded the scene with amazement. i 

The butler hurried forward. “It’s 
an old gipsy, my lord,” he said; “he 
has made his way into the house, and 
is behaving like a madman; indeed, my 
lord, I think he must be out of his 
mind.” 

Lord Stornaway went down the pas- 
sage, calling to the servants to leave 
They drew back, and 
the Snapper darted forward. From his 
livid face his black eyes burned like 
spots of fire; his lips were writhing, 
his clenched hands shaking. His long 
hair, wet with sweat, clung about his 
face; he was stained with mud, and his 
long coat had been torn in the strug- 
gle. In very truth, he looked like a 
madman. 

Lord Stornaway stopped him with a 
gesture, and, controlling his anger, ad- 
dressed the man soothingly. 

“What do you want, my man?” he 
asked. ‘‘Why have you come here in 
this fashion; why 

Before he could finish the question 
the Snapper’s eyes had fixed themselves 
on Philip’s face. With a snarl, the cry 
of a wild beast about to spring on its 
prey, he leaned forward, and, pointing 





an accusing finger at Philip, cried 
hoarsely : 
“That is the man! Stand back! 


Don’t let anybody touch me. I have 
come here to denounce him, to tell the 
truth, to show him up——” 
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“Come, come!” interposed Lord 
Stornaway, who was now quite con- 
vinced that the man was mad. “If you 
-want to speak to Lord Belmayne c 

The Snapper laughed. It was not a 
loud laugh, but a low and hideous one 
—one that affected all who heard it, 
and made the women shudder. 

“Lord Belmayne!” said the Snapper, 
and his voice, though still husky, had 
regained something of its unnaturally 
soft and silky tones. “Yes, that is what 
he is called. But he’s an impostor. He 
is the son of my daughter, Miriam. My 
grandson!” He laughed again; a sar- 
donic laugh of mockery, of exultation. 
“Don’t touch me!” One or two of the 
men, pitying Philip and desirous to 
bring the scene to a close, had moved 
forward, as if to silence him. ‘You are 
gentlefolk; you'll give me fair play. 
You think I’m mad—I can see it in 
your faces—but I’m not mad, I’m sane 
enough, and I’m telling the truth. If 
you doubt it—/ook at his face!” 

All eyes were turned on Philip. They 
had expected to see him much agitated, 
as would have been only natural; but 
there was something more than agita- 
tion in that white face, those drawn 
lips, the shrinking, furtive eves. 

“He stands where he is, like a jay 
in peacock’s feathers, because his moth- 
er and I put him there. Yes, I am 
ready to pay for my part in it. You 
remember my Miriam, my lord? She 
was at the Hall. She nursed Lady Bel- 
mayne—you can guess the rest. She 
changed the children—we gipsies know 
how to manage the trick; it’s an old 
one of ours. And we looked forward 
to the time when we should reap our 








advantage. But this man is an un- 
grateful hound. He turned upon us, 
robbed his own grandfather Such 


a hound, that to-night when I stopped 
his carriage and asked his coachman to 
send the doctor to my dying daughter 
—his mother—his mother, gentlemen! 
—he told the man to drive on. Yes, 


flung me in the road and left his mother 
to die.” 

A cry of horror rose from the listen- 
ers. 

“For God’s sake, Stornaway, stop 
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this!” said Lord Bradfinch. “The poor 
fellow is evidently mad——” 

The Snapper caught the word, and 
drew himself up as if he were battling 
for calmness, as if he knew that any 
further display of passion and malignity 
would prejudice him. 

“No; not mad, Lord Bradfinch,” he 
said. “You’ve known me off and on 
a good many years. You know I’m no 
fool;*not such a fool as to tell such a 
story as this if there wasn’t truth in it. 
I’m telling it because I hate that man. 
It's only natural that you should disbe- 
lieve me; but my daughter—his moth- 
er!—has the proofs. But you don’t 
want much more proof than nature. 
Look at him—and look at me!” 

All eyes went to Philip again and 
rested on his face with foreboding; for 
at that moment there was an ominous 
resemblance between the two. Though 
Philip-was fair and the gipsy dark, there 
were certain lines in the face, a certain 
expression, which were alike in both 
men. 

The Snapper glanced from one to the 
other, then laughed. “He knows the 
truth,” he said. “I told him. I wanted 
to come to terms with him. Why not? 
I put him where he is; he’s been aping 
the lord and rolling in money all these 
years; it was only fair he should pay; 
and he pretended to keep the thing 
dark. He paid me money. And I’ve 
acted on the square by him. Oh, I'll 
bear my part. But he turned on me, 
robbed me, struck me, _ threatened 
me ” His passion was rising again. 
He shook his fist at Philip; then he 
turned, and, looking over his shoulder, 
let his eyes wander up and down him, 
and then rest on the young man’s white 
face again. 

“Grandson!” he said softly. 
we're quits.” 

Before any one could pull himself 
together, could make any movement, 
the Snapper darted through the group 
of servants and reached the conserva- 
tory. They started after him; but with 
extraordinary strength and dexterity 
the old man had dragged a fern from 
its stand and brought the heavy pot 
across the path; though the obstacle af- 
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forded him only a moment or two of 
advantage, he availed himself of it, and, 
leaping through one of the open case- 
ments, gained the lawn. One of the 
gentlemen, followed by one or two of 
the servants, went in pursuit; the rest 
of the guests, with Lord and Lady 
Stornaway, stood looking at Philip, as 
if they were fascinated and spellbound. 

He had not moved from the spot on 
which he had been arrested by the 
Snapper’s voice;' and he stood like a 
man hypnotized. The horror, the dread, 
the shrinking, furtive fear, had faded 
from his eyes, and had given place to 
an expression that was almost impas- 
sive. He looked like a man who was 
listening to a voice in a dream, know- 
ing that it was a nightmare, and yet 
unable to wake. 

And Marie was still by his side. She 
had not withdrawn her hand from his 
arm; she had not removed her eyes 
from his face. She was waiting—wait- 
ing for some sign of life in that face, 
for the awakening from the awful 
trance which seemed to hold both body 
and mind in thrall. She could wait no 
longer; the tense silence of those 
around her, the motionless figure to 
which she clung became intolerable. 

“Philip!” she breathed, in so low a 
voice that it only reached his ear. 

He heard, and without a start, as if 
he were coming back to consciousness, 
he turned and looked down at her. 
They all held their breath and waited. 
Slowly he took her hand and put it 
from his arm. His white lips opened, 
and, as if the effort of speech were a 
physical pain, he said slowly, and audi- 
bly to all: 

“Ves, I knew it. I be- 
lieve it is true.” 

A sound like a deep sigh rose from 
the listeners. Marie caught his arm. 

“Philip!” she cried, in horror and dis- 
tress. “Philip! No, no! You do not 
know what you are saying! You are 
ill! The man was raving; he was 
mad ‘a 

He shook his head. “He was not 
mad,” he said, with an unnatural calm; 
indeed, he was the only calm person 
there. ‘‘Good-by—Marie.” 

Ir. 


He told me. 
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The words came so suddenly that 
Marie did not grasp their significance, 
did not realize that he was going. Lady 
Stornaway, recovering from her stupor, 


hurried to her and caught her. Philip 
took a step toward her, his face light- 
ing up for a moment; then with a ges- 
ture of resignation he walked slowly 
down the hall. In the excitement, the 
confusion—for Marie had fainted—no 
one attempted to stop him; and he left 
the house. 


CHAPTER XXXV. 


Larry and Spon arrived at Raven- 
ford on the afternoon of the same day. 
Reuben was standing by the mill-wheel, 
and he shaded his eyes, and looked at 
the tall figure coming across the mea- 
dow—Spon had lingered behind, feel- 
ing that he would be in the way He 
knew Larry instantly, and he hurried 
to meet him, very much as the father 
had hurried to meet his prodigal son. 
The two men gripped hands for a mo- 
ment in silence; then, with his hand on 
Larry’s shoulder, Reuben led him into 
the cottage. 

“So you’ve come back, Larry,” he 
said, with all his gladness ringing in 
his grave voice. “I knew you would; 
and I’ve been waiting. But I was look- 
ing forward to welcoming a slip of a 
boy; and here’s a man who is full 
grown and tall! Aye, it’s a long time! 
And yet it seems only a few months; 
but I will warrant it’s been longer for 
you. Life goes easily and impercepti- 
bly with us who float in the back-wa- 
ters; but, judging by your face, Larry, 
I take it you’ve been battling with a 
strong river and high tide. Sit down, 
sit down! While I get you bite and 
sup, you can tell me—all you care to 
tell.” 

Larry sat in the old familiar chair 
and looked round him with eyes that 
were for a time dim and misty. Would 
it have been better, he was asking him- 
self, if he had remained in this quiet 
valley, to have led the simple life of 
the laborer and the fisher-folk; to have 
become old and gray, but serene and 
peaceful; to have followed in the 
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straight and uneventful course which 
Reuben had been content to take? 

Reuben insisted upon his eating and 
drinking something before he began to 
talk; but presently Larry commenced 
his tale, Reuben sitting over against 
him and listening intently. Larry kept 
back nothing; for it was a relief to un- 
burden his heart to Reuben, who, he 
knew, would understand and sympa- 
thize. Reuben did not interrupt him 
once, and when the whole was made 
known, he stretched out his hand and 
laid it on Larry’s knee. 

“Right, Larry,” he said, with sup- 
pressed emotion. “You’ve done the 
right thing—and I’m proud of you. I’m 
glad there’s a chance of your being a 
rich man; but it’s better news to hear 
that you’ve been a good one. The word 
‘good’ is out of fashion nowadays, I’m 
told ;,but it still means just what it used 
to, and there’s no need to be ashamed 
of it. You've come through the fight— 
and it’s been a hard one, I can see, Lar- 
ry,’ he said in a low voice, as his 
eyes rested on Larry’s wan face, “and 
you'll get your reward. Yes; if you 
don’t obtain your heart’s desire, you'll 
have the next best thing—perhaps it’s 
a better thing—a clear conscience. Oh, 
I know the extent of the sacrifice you 
have made—I’ve been young myself, 
Larry; and once on a time I had to 
stand at the opening of two roads and 
ask myself which I’d take But we 
won't talk of that; it’s past and dead; 
and your trouble, Larry, will pass and 
die out.” 

‘Do you think so, Reuben?” said 
Larry, not very hopefully. 

Reuben nodded. “Time, time, Lar- 
ry!” he said. “It is the great healer. 
You will go back”—he checked a sigh 
—‘“you will find plenty of work 
Who is this? Some one is coming 
across the meadow.” . 

Larry sprang up, half-ashamed; he 
had forgotten Spon. 

“Tt’s that friend of mine, the man 
I’ve been telling you about—Spon,” 








said Larry. “One of the best men that 
ever breathed. You'll like him, Reu- 
ben.” 


“T shall,” said Reuben emphatically. 
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“He has been a good friend to you, and 
that’s recommendation enough for me.’ 

He met Spon with extended hand; 
and the two men, after looking into 
each other’s eyes, became friendly at 
once. Indeed, when Larry presently 
rose, saying that he would go out and 
look about him at the familiar places, 
and have a chat with the old people, he 
left Reuben and Spon wrapped in an 
evidently engrossing talk. 

“A fine fellow, that,” said Spon, nod- 
ding his head toward Larry, as he went 
down the path. “A man Mr. Reuben; 
and they are none too plenty. I can see 
you’re proud of him; and so am J. I 
have lived alone with him for months 
and months; and I’ve known him right 
through; and he’s white. You know 
what I mean? There isn’t a black spot 
on him. I’m afraid the lad’s in trouble; 
and I’d give—well, my share in the 
mine to help him.” 

Reuben shook his head. “Money’s a 
good thing, Mr. Spon,” he said. “But 
there are not a few troubles in which 
it’s useless; and this is one which Larry 
will have to win through by himself. 
I’m not afraid of him; he has always 
had plenty of back-bone, and—I’m full 
of visitors to-day,” he broke off, with 
a smile; for a lad came running up to 
the open door. 

He was red and breathless, and it was 
some time before he could speak; at 
last he managed to get out: 

“The doctor says will you come at 
once ?” 

“Certainly,” said Reuben, as_ he 
reached for his hat. “Where?” 

“To the gipsies on the moor,” said 
the boy. “He wants you.” 

Reuben turned with an excuse to 
Spon; but Spon also got his hat. 

“Tl go with you, if you'll let me,” 
he said; “perhaps it’s an accident, and 
you may want some help.” 

As they were hurrying after the boy 
they met a gentleman on horseback. It 
was Mr. Sherborne, the Belmaynes’ 
lawyer. He pulled up in surprise. 

“Where are you going in such a hur- 
ry? What is the matter?” he asked. 
And when Reuben had told him, he 
turned his horse, and said: 














“T’d better come with you.” 

They reached the small encampment, 
and the doctor came to the entrance of 
a tent beside the caravan. He held up 
his hand warningly. 

“Ah, Mr. Sherborne,” he said. “I’m 
glad to see you. You are a magistrate, 
are you not?” 

“Yes,” said Mr. Sherborne. “What’s 
wrong ?” 

“There is a woman in here ill—dy- 
ing,” said the doctor, very gravely. “It 
is Miriam, the gipsy. She used to be at 
the Hall. Ah, you wouldn’t remember. 
She has something on her mind; has 
made a most extraordinary statement ; 
so extraordinary, that I can scarce- 
ly. ” 





“Delirious?” suggested Mr. Sher- 
borne. 

The doctor shook his head. “Not at 
all. She is as sensible as you or I. 
It is not fever, or anything of that kind, 
but heart trouble. Indeed, she is so 
sensible, so calm, that I felt that I 
should like to have some one—well, as 
a witness ; sol sent for our good friend, 
Reuben, here. Come in, and be as. quiet 
as you can—not that you’ll disturb her; 
for she is absorbed on this—well, con- 
fession she is bent on making.” 
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“That's him! That is the marquis—her ladyship’s son!” 








They followed the doctor into the 
tent, and he bent over the evidently dy- 
ing woman, 

“Here- is Mr. Sherborne,” he said. 
“He is a magistrate. Would you like 
to tell him what you have told me?” 

She looked up and nodded. “Yes,” 
she said. “I must tell the truth before 
I die. I have held my tongue too long. 
Many’s the time I’ve wanted to make a 
clean breast of it; but he, my father, 
wouldn’t let me. He’s a_ masterful 
man, sir; and I’ve always been under 
his will; but I think that he’s changed 
his mind, and is wishful that the truth 
should be known. But if it wasn’t, I’ve 
got to speak; for I am near my end, 
and the right must be done. The gen- 
tleman they call the marquis is my son, 
the son of John Grey, the sailor-man, 
who wedded me right and lawful. I 
was nurse at the Hall, as you know, 
Mr. Reuben,” she went on, turning her 
eyes to Reuben. “I nursed her lady- 
ship when the child was born. She was 
very ill, and no one was allowed to 
see her but the marquis. She died soon 
after her baby was born.” 

She fought for her breath, and, hav- 
ing gained it, continued: 

“The child was in my care, and, be- 
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ing a weakly little thing, I kept it al- 
most to myself. I had a child of my 
own, unbeknown to her ladyship, and 
the thought came into my mind how 
fine it would be if my baby had been 
born a lord. The thought clung to me; 
it was like a temptation. And I 
changed the children. It was easy to 
do, for I kept her ladyship’s child so 
close that no one but the marquis had 
seen it; and he was a strange gentle- 
man, always lost in thought and 
dreamylike, and he was not likely to 
notice. There was only one what knew, 
and that was my father. He saw the 
difference in the children when I 
brought the real marquis to the camp; 
and he made me write down what I had 
done. I didn’t know why he should do 
it then, but I learned afterward. It was 
so that he should have a hold on me, 
and a hold on the marquis—I mean my 
son,” 

She paused for breath again. 

“He’s a masterful man, sir; and he’s 
clever. He has been up at the Hall late- 
ly; and I expect he’s been making trou- 
ble. He will want to be paid, he will 
be angry But I can’t help it. I 
must make a clean breast of it. The 
paper I signed, and other things, are in 
an old box in the caravan You'll 
get them, you'll see justice done s 
she broke off, in a tone of entreaty. 

The listeners were too astounded, 
too amazed to utter a word. Mr. Sher- 
borne stood with tightly compressed 
lips. 

“This is a strange story, my good 
woman,” he said. ‘You fully realize 
its significance, its importance? The 
truth of your statement would have to 











be proved by absolutely irrefutable evi-, 


dence. I mean,” he said, in simpler 
language, “your word would not be 
sufficient.” 

“Tt’s true!” she panted. “Why 
should I say so, if it wasn’t? I’m near 
my end, and I know it. The young 
marquis up at the Hall is my son.” 

“Who is the marquis, then? Where 
is he?” asked Reuben, speaking for the 
first time. 

“He’s Larry—Larry Harding,” she 
replied. “Larry, the fisher-boy.” 
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As she spoke, the flap of the tent was 
raised, and Larry stood in the opening. 
She uttered a cry, and, raising herself 
on her elbow, peered at Larry with dis- 
tended eyes. 

“That’s him!” she gasped. ‘That is 
the marquis, her ladyship’s son! Oh, 
forgive me, forgive me! I have been 
a wicked woman; but I’ve tried—I’ve 
wanted to tell the truth 

She fell back, and the doctor bent 
over her. Spon, who had been stand- 
ing in the background, writing rapidly 
in an old pocketbook, came forward. 

“Ts she dead?” he asked, in a low 
voice. 

The doctor shook his head and ad- 
ministered a__ restorative. Miriam 
roused and looked round at them; and 
Spon held out the pocketbook to her. 

“T have taken down what you said,” 
he said. “Can you sign your name to 
itt 

He put the pen in her hand, and she 
made a cross.- Spon turned to Mr. 
Sherborne; but Mr. Sherborne shook 
his head, and it was Reuben who wit- 
nessed the mark. 

The doctor signed to them to leave 
the tent, and they went outside. As 
briefly as possible, Spon acquainted 
Larry with what had occurred, and 
the woman’s statement. At first the 
young man was too amazed, too over- 
whelmed, to speak; but at last he said: 

“This must not be known. I do not 
want—nothing must be said.” 

Mr. Sherborne shrugged his  shoul- 
ders. He was outwardly calm, but his 
brows were knit and he bit at his lip, 
as if he were in trouble. 

“Tt is too incredible,” he said. 

“Such things have been done,” Reu- 
ben said in a low voice. 

“But the evidence!” said Mr. Sher- 
borne impatiently. “I’ve not seen these 
papers; but even if they went to sup- 
port the woman’s story, something more 
will be wanted——” 

“Perhaps I could give some kind of 
evidence,” interposed Spon, in his slow, 
drawling way. “I knew John Grey; I 
knew this poor woman herself. I was 
her sweetheart till John Grey cut me 




















out. He used to talk about his child 
when we were shipmates together iw 

Mr. Sherborne shrugged his shoul- 
ders with real or affected indifference. 

“Of course, we shall fight it to the 
last,” he said. He looked at Larry. “I 
advise you, sir, to build no hopes on 
this wild and extravagant story. In 
my opinion, you haven’t a leg to stand 
upon; and, as I say, we shall fight it to 
the last.” 

“You will not have to fight, Mr. 
Sherborne,” said Larry very quietly. 
“The statement may be true or false. 
I do not care which it may be. I make 
no claim.” . 

Spon was about to utter a remon- 
strance; but Reuben laid a hand upon 
his arm, and, nodding at Larry approv- 
ingly, said earnestly : 

“Right, Larry! Right!” 

The doctor came out presently. “It 
is all over,” he said gravely. “No; 
you can do nothing. I have sent for a 
couple of women from the village to 
take charge, and I will wait until they 
come. The old man, the father, ought 
to be here; perhaps he will turn up 
presently. He is a bad lot, I’m afraid; 
a cunning old man they call the Snap- 
per.” 

Larry started slightly, but said noth- 
ing; and the three men walked silently 
and thoughtfully back to the mill. Lar- 
ry felt confused and bewildered, as if 
he were moving in a dream. Was it 
possible that he was the Marquis of 
Belmayne? The thrill that ran through 
him at the thought was pardonable 
enough—rank is still highly esteemed, 
even in these democratic days, and 
Larry’s pleasurable sensations were 
natural and reasonable; and they were 
in great measure owing to the reflection 
that, if he were indeed what Miriam 
had solemnly asserted him to be, he 
was by birth the equal of Lady Marie; 
and she would not have stooped, in a 
social sense, by marrying him; indeed, 
he thought with a warmer thrill, it was 
to him she had been betrothed in her 
childhood. 

It was Spon who broke the silence 
when they reached the cottage, and 
had seated themselves. 
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“Referring to what you said, Larry, 
just now—I beg your pardon, I mean 


” 





my lord 

Larry held up his hand. 
ry,” he said. 

“But hold on!” remonstrated Spon. 
“Of course, we know, and even that 
gentleman, the lawyer, knew well 
enough, that that poor woman spoke 
the truth. You are the Marquis of 
Belmayne, right enough; and it appears 
to me that it’s a kind of duty to take 
up your claim and work it. I speak 
with all deference to our friend here, 
who has been a father to you, and who 
seems to think that you ought not to 
show fight. Of course, I’m aware that 
it will cost money, a great deal of 
money ; the articles they sell in the law- 
shop are always expensive; but there’s 
my share in the mine to back you, 
Larry——” 

Larry held out his hand and shook 
Spon’s. “Thank you, Spon,” he said. 
“That’s like you. But I’ve made up 
my mind. Why”—he smiled rather 
grimly—‘“what should I do with a mar- 
quisate? I’m a fisher-boy, sailor, tink- 
er, tailor, road-mender, and miner. A 
pretty marquis I should make!” He 
laughed ruefully. 

“As good as most and better than 
many,” declared Spon stoutly. “It’s 
very easy to be wise after the event, but 
I always knew you were a gentleman, 
and I had an idea that you were some- 
thing higher—if there is anything high- 
er.” 


“No—Lar- 


Larry laughed again. “A kind of 
prince in disguise,” he said. “No, no; I 
am very grateful to you, Spon; I know 
how keen you are on my behalf, but 
even if the thing were easy—and I have 
an idea that if we took up this claim we 
should have hard work to prove it—I 
would rather not go in for it. Think 
of the other man, the marquis—what 
has he done that he should be ousted 
from his position in the world? He 
has been brought up to it, has lived in 
the belief that he is what the world has 
regarded him as being. And, through 
no fault of his, he is to be thrown from 
his high estate, and made—nothing; - 
he who has been wrapped in luxury, 
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and isn’t even able to earn his own liv- 
ing—which I am.” 

Reuben nodded approval; but Spon 
was not satisfied or silenced; and he 
took up the argument very warmly. 
Larry listened patiently and respectful- 
ly; but he remained firm. Over and 
over again he said: 

“T won’t do it. He has been the mar- 
quis since his childhood, is the marquis 
now, and will remain so, as far as I am 
concerned. And, besides, I don’t want 
it. I’ve no use for it. I’m going back 
to the mine with you, Spon; and I am 
going to become a millionaire; and you 
and I will come back to England, take 
a couple of houses in Park Lane, side 
by side, and ruffle it with the other mil- 
lionaires in that aristocratic locality.” 

His tone of levity was only affected ; 
but Reuben, who had said little, nodded 
approval. The argument went on for 
hours; for Spon was an obstinate man, 
and he longed to see Larry “righted.” 
The paraffin-lamp was lit, innumerable 
pipes were smoked, but Larry remained 
firm. At one point he got up and 
laughingly said: 

“T must get a breath of air.” 

He walked down the path and leaned 
on the gate. He had not given Spon 
his principal reason for refusing to set 
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‘of any size in that direction. Reuben, 


CONCLUDED. 








up a claim to the marquisate. He had 
refused to rob Philip of his bride—it 
was not difficult to refrain from de- 
priving him of his title and estate. 

A step sounded behind him, and Reu- 
ben laid his hand on his shoulder. 

“There is something better than 
house and lands, Larry, and you have 
found it,” he said. “God bless you, 





lad!” 
Larry put up his hand and pressed 
Reuben’s. Both men_ stood silently 


looking at the starlit night; then sud- 
denly Larry exclaimed: 

“What’s that light over there, Reu- 
ben ?” 

Reuben looked in the direction to- 
ward which Larry pointed. A red glare 
was rising luridly to the sky on the left 
of them; and it rose higher and more 
fiercely even as they looked. 5 

“Surely it’s a fire,” said Reuben. “A 
haystack? No, it must be bigger than 
that. Where does it come from?” 

Larry was silent for a moment, then 
he said: 

“The Hall! There is no other house 


it’s the Hall!” 
Calling to Spon, they tore open the 
gate and set off running. 
































The Senate Is All Right. 


In some quarters, and among those 
not well informed, and who do not 
know the Senate, it seems fashionable 
to talk about the decadence of the Sen- 
ate. The decadence of the Senate can 
only follow the decadence of fhe peo- 
ple, and would mark a backward move- 
ment in the social condition, morals, 
intelligence, and integrity of the people. 
So long as the people grow in virtue 
and in intelligence, live in an advancing 
civilization and under a free govern- 
ment, there can be no decadence in high 
places, but instead ever-increasing 
virtue and a loftier sense of duty in 
cur public servants. 

We are apt to think and say that the 
present is not equal to the past in all 
good things, in patriotism, ability, and 
purity, and that our greatest men be- 
long to the past; but when the time 
comes the present always finds some 
one to take the place of the greatest 
that has fallen. The present always 
has this satisfaction—it will soon be- 
come the past to those who come after 
us. We have giants among us, but 
they do not always make themselves 
known, nor do we always know them. 

The full measure and stature of Lin- 
coln and Grant were not known by 
those who knew them best, and are not 
fully known yet. The hour produces 
the man. Great men come forth when 
great things are to be done. This is 
the experience in business affairs, in 
banking, law, and other callings. 

The debate on railway rate legisla- 
tion at the last session of Congress dis- 
covered to the world great men and 
great Senators. 





WHAT-AMERICANS-ARE THINKING 


The Senate demands men of ability, 
experience, and character. The world 
is advancing in intelligence and virtue, 


‘mankind is growing wiser and better, 


and so long as this continues, and we 
enjoy the blessings of liberty under our 
present Constitution, the best men will 
be chosen for high places.—SENATOR 
STEPHEN B. ELkIns, of West Virginia. 


We Need a Mississippi Channel. 


The trouble with the Mississippi is 
that the bottom is too near the top. It 
is, of course, available part of the way, 
but it isn’t deep enough on the other 
part. What is needed is a channel fif- 
teen feet deep all the way from St. 
Louis to the Gulf. Such a channel 
would accommodate wide, deep-draft 
boats that would handle traffic with an 
enormous saving. The construction of 
a canal part of the distance would 
prove a paying investment, and would 
induce an extraordinary saving in 
transportation.—JAMEs J. HILt. 


Intercourse With Canada. 


The needs of the two peoples are 
similar, their business intercourse of 
necessity more frequent, their taste, 
costumes, and style almost alike, and 
their social, religious, and business in- 
terests constantly increasing. A few 
hours at most separate the commercial 
centers of the two countries. A trip 
from one to the other incurs no more 
expense or time than would a trip from 
one State to another. It takes weeks to 
get a shipment from England or Ger- 
many to Canada, as compared with a 
few days at most to get them across 
the line—ConsuL VAN SANT. 
















































The Unmorality of Religion. 

Morality is a guardian of religion. 
There are no emotions of men, not even 
the sexual emotions, which need to be 
kept more sternly under the power of 
the conscience, and guarded more ex- 
actly by the power of the reason, than 
the religious emotions. Man’s religious 
nature is in its essence unmoral, if not 
immoral. In the name of his gods he 
has committed the greatest atrocities, 
has been guilty, as we have already 
seen, of sanctified uncleanliness, has 
sacrificed his sons and his daughters to 
devils, has murdered the righteous 
thinking to do God service, and has 
robbed the poor to build temples to the 
deities. 

We readily acknowledge the immo- 
rality of the ancient forms of religion 
which were supplanted by Christianity, 
but we fail to see that even in our own 
religion there are conceptions which the 
enlightened conscience of to-day con- 
demns. The underlying thought of 
God in the Christian dogma is immoral 
in its nature. It represents God as be- 
ing in a perpetual state of anger. We 
are told that ever since the year 4000, 
God has been angry with man because 
of the sin of Adam. 

Not only are there immoral concep- 
tions in regard to the Deity contained 
in the dogma of the Christian churches, 
but these churches in their teachings 
hold a false, degrading, and, in a meas- 
ure, an immoral conception of man. 
The doctrine of original sin as it is 
usually expounded from the pulpit is 
insulting to human nature, and tends to 
nourish impure conceptions of the na- 
ture of man. 
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Now, that there is in man a tendency 
to evil is evident to us all. It is the 
drag backward, the tendency to return 
to a lower estate of moral life than that 
which man has in his present life at- 
tained. This is indeed the consequence 
of his birth as a man. It is the price he 
pays for being a man, but to assert that 
this natural fact produces wrath in a 
supernatural God, and the curse of God 
rests upon man because of it, has no 
warrant in the nature of things.— 
Doctor A. S. CRAPSEY. 


The Foolish Outcry Against Wealth. 

There is a general outcry against 
wealth in these days. All sorts of 
schemes are proposed by which the 
state may get a man’s fortune after he 
has accumulated it. It is a strange 
idea to me. When men have accumu- 
lated fortunes by intelligence and en- 
ergy, why should the state take their 
property away from them? It would 
be appropriation of unearned increment 
with a vengeance. It is said that wealth 
is the cancer that is eating out our 
vitals. 

If that is so, whose fault is it? The 
nation itself has created an overestima- 
tion of wealth. Boys are taught to 
strive for it before they are sent to 
school, and after they leave school they 
are urged to accumulate fortunes. Peo- 
ple are to blame for apprenticing their 
sons to money-making alone. Then 
when these sons become wealthy you 
call them pirates, and blame them for 
doing the very thing that ordinary edu- 
cation in the United States to-day 
teaches them to do.—WILLIAM Ever- 
ETT, of Massachusetts. 
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>y AUGUSTA PRESCOTT 


THE SPRING GIRL WOULD DO WELL TO STEAM OUT HER FRECKLES, 
REMOVE HER SUNBURN, AND PROTECT HER CUTICLE 
FROM DUST AND WIND BEFORE IT IS TIME 
TO WEAR THE EASTER HAT 


URING this month the complex- 
ion gets a setback from which 
it suffers all the year. The fault 

is not so much that of the weather as 
of the girl, who, forgetting that winter 
is still here, sallies forth with face and 
neck unprotected. 

The result is a chapping of the skin, 
a roughening of the cuticle, a filling of 
the pores, a freckling, and a. general 
breaking-up of the good looks. Beauty 
lies largely in the skin. And when the 
skin is gone, or becomes so poor that 
there is no beauty in it, then the woman 
who aims to be good-looking may well 
feel disheartened. 

It is wise to look ahead so that the 
complexion will not fail during the 
spring months—when it is needed most. 
And it is wise to stiidy one’s own pe- 
culiarities, so that there is no danger 
of running into the perils that beset 
every skin. 

The skin in the spring readily fills 
with flying dust. And the temptation 
is to wash the face early and often to 
cleanse it of its impurities. Yet this is 
really the worst thing that can be done. 

At this time of year the face should 
be washed only at night. At this time 
it can be well lathered with soap and 


well scrubbed with the scrubbing-brush. 
It should be manipulated with the fin- 
ger-tips to arouse the circulation; and 
when all this has been done, there 
should be some cold-cream rubbed into 
the pores. This completes the work for 
the night. In the morning the face 
needs nothing more than a dash of quite 
cold water and a rather vigorous rub- 
bing with a clean, dry towel. 

3ut, once a week, during the trying 
times of dust-flying and fitful sunshine, 
there should be a face-steaming. And 
this should be done both wisely and 
well. Face-steaming is usually done 
too vigorously. The skin is injured 
and the flesh is roughened. The result 
is that the cuticle is tender for days. 
And at the first touch of sunshine it 
freckles and reddens. 

Real face-steaming is done with 
warm cloths wrung out of hot water 
and applied to the face, when they are 
“spatted” with the hands until the flesh 
feels warm. And while doing this, it 
is well to have a kettle of steaming wa- 
ter near-by. If the chin is inclined 
to be rigid, and to take on those awful 
folds which bespeak the double-chin, 
it is a good thing to hold the face over 
the kettle, in order that the flesh upon 
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the chin may soften a little and grow 
less set in its outlines. 

But it is in the street that the spring 
girl loses her Easter complexion. It is 
in her sudden goings and comings that 
she acquires roughness, tan, freckles, 
and open pores. It is because she is 
careless, and because she does not suf- 
ficiently protect her skin at this time, 
that she suffers from poor looks. 

Before going out on a bad day, the 
spring girl should adopt the French 
method of going over her face with a 
dip of cold-cream. This she should 





STEAMING THE FACE AFTER A DUSTY WALK OR DRIVE 
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thoroughly rub into her skin. Then she 
should apply plenty of good powder, 
which should be precisely the color of 
her complexion. And when she has 
done this, she should draw a fine veil 
over her face, and sally forth to take 
the sun and air. There is no other way 
to effectively protect the complexion. 

In Paris one sees the women: as 
white as ghosts, behind their wind- 
veils, as they hurry along through the 
spring air. But it is really not neces- 
sary to go to extremes. One can rub 
in a little powder—not enough to be 
visible—and be almost as 
well protected from the sun. 

It is particularly unfortu- 
nate that the spring girl 
should be subjected to the 
disparaging work of the 
winds and suns, for it is 
during the spring that she 
needs her complexion most. 
Easter hats are gay with 
roses, Easter windows are 
filled with brightly colored 
gowns. And in the midst 
of all the spring glory the 
Easter girl stands, with her 
ruined complexion made all 
the more striking by con- 
trast. 

There are _ preventatives 
for the Easter girl that are 
worth a pound of cure. And 
these she would do well to 
learn by heart. One of these 
is the folly of going out into 
the fresh air immediately 
after washing the face. She 
should dash her face with 
water early in the morning, 
at least an hour before going 
out. And then she should 
not wash her face again un- 
til late at night, when it has 
its hot, soapy scrub. In this 
way the complexion is pro- 
tected from sudden chills. 

Actresses who must pre- 
serve their complexion will 
tell you that they use quanti- 
ties of cold-cream during the 
day. On coming in from a 
dusty walk—and all are 














great walkers—they 
cover the face with 
cold-cream, mop - 
ping it off with a 
soft cloth. This 
brings all the dust 
away with it. “I 
use a bit of old 
silk shirting,” said 
a popular actress, 
when asked what 
s he employed to 
mop her lovely pink 
cheeks. “I find it 


soft’ and “wety 
cleansing. It re- 
moves the cold- 
cream and_ leaves 


my face glowing.” 


And there is an- 
other precaution 
which the Easter 


girl can take against 
freckles and 
wrinkles and a poor 
skin generally, and 
this is the manipula- 
tion of the face. A 
face that is firm as 
to muscle and _plia- 
ble as to skin will be 
able to withstand 
the weather much 
better than the one that is hard and set. 
The former keeps its soft outline. But 
the latter grows hard and rugged, like 
the face of a seafaring man. 

There are daily exercises for the 
muscles of the face. And of these the 
blowing exercise is one of the best. 
The cheeks are distended with air, 
which is suddenly let out with an ex- 
plosive sound. They are then refilled, 
and the operation is repeated until the 
cheeks feel tired. This will go a great 
way toward keeping away the paren- 
theses from the sides of the mouth, 
and the tiny furrows from the sides 
of the ears. 

Pinching the cheeks is supposed to 
injure the skin, yet really it is very 
good for it. Indeed, any sort of rough 
treatment is good for the skin, if one 
does not carry the ill usage too far. 
A man’s face is soft and white simply 
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THE DOUBLE CHIN CAN BE WARDED OFF BY HOT APPLICATIONS 





because he lathers it daily and scrapes 
it with a sharp blade. The skin of an 
actress is soft only because she goes 
over it many, many times a day with 
a towel to remove make-up and restore 
the color. The skin of the hands is 
apt to be better than the skin of the 
face, because the cuticle is manipulated 
more. And so it goes with the skin of 
the entire body. The smoothest skin is 
that which receives the most friction 
from the clothing or otherwise. 

Now, of course all things must be 
taken with moderation. And the girl 
who is going to reform her skin must 
not begin by rubbing the surface en- 
tirely off or making the flesh sore. But 
if she will treat her skin to gentle ma- 
nipulation, if she will rub it lightly 
several times a day, if by her efforts 
she will manage to remove the old, dry 
skin and to let the new skin come to 

































A LIBERAL COATING OF POWDER WILL PROTECT THE SKIN BEFORE GOING OUT 
INTO THE WEATHER 


the surface, she will find herself a much 
better-looking girl. 

There is a_ girl’s boarding-school 
where the pupils are noted for their 
lovely rosy cheeks and creamy tints. 
It is generally laid to a plain diet. But 
one of the rules of the institution is 
that each girl shall rub her cheeks with 
a soft towel for three minutes every 
night. And in the morning there is 
still a rosy glow that lingers through 
the day. Even the nose is better for a 
brisk rubbing. It makes the pores finer 
and keeps the nose from getting red, 
as it will when the pores are stopped 
up. 

There are still other ways of looking 
out for the spring complexion. There 
are people who believe in wearing the 
big picture-hat in the spring, claiming 
that it protects the face from the sun. 
But, unfortunately, the wide hat throws 
its shade unbecomingly, and it is apt 
to make a wide mark directly across 
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the cheeks, leaving 
its sun-burned out- 
line beneath it. If 
one must wear a 
picture-hat, it is well 
to plan it so that the 
shade falls upon- the 


cheeks. Or, if this 
be impracticable, one 
can have two pic- 
ture-hats, so that 
the face receives its 
equal share of sun 
—to-day this side; 
to-morrow that. 

In the springtime 
one is apt to change 
too suddenly from 
all indoors to all out- 
doors. And the skin 
feels the change 
most. The best 
method of treating 
the skin in such a 
case is by cold- 
cream, powder, and 
a veil. Or, if one 
cannot always go to 
this threefold 
trouble, one can at 
least take care of 
the skin when one comes into the 
house. 

A nice ripe cucumber that has sim- 
mered in water makes an excellent 
face-wash. The cucumber should be 
all strained out, and a little boracic acid 
should be added to the water. This 
can be mopped upon the face and al- 
lowed to dry on. 

There is a woman who treats her 
face with all heroism, so intent is she 
upon a peaches-and-cream complexion. 
No sooner does she come into the 
house than she mops her face with 
cucumber-water. This she follows by 
a dash of hot water and a manipulation 
with cold-cream, after which she lies 
down for half an hour, with hot towels 
upon her face. Of course her skin is 
the pink of peachiness. 

There is another woman who cuts 
a cucumber in long, thin strips, binding 
them upon her face and letting the 
juice dry on. And there is another one 























—inclined to freckle—who takes the 
juice of a lime, and, diluting it with 
water, rubs it over and over her face 
until there is not the sign of a freckle 
left. 

Peroxid of hydrogen is ‘the remedy 
advanced by a beauty doctor for a yel- 
low skin. She takes the pure, medicinal 
peroxid, and, daubing it upon the face, 


allows it to remain undisturbed for 
three min - 
utes. It. 148 
then washed 
off with 
warm water, 


and the face 
is creamed 
and left to 
keep warm 
Hence Fe 
blanket 
of padded 
silk. But one 
must experi- 
ment wit h 
these reme- 
dies cautious- 
ly, for the 
skin that is 
made by one 
thine 1s 
marred by 
another. 
There are, 
“for instance, 
persons who 
cannot use 
glycerin. 
Others find it 
a positive 
cure-all and 
tonic for the 
skin. Hence 
the advice to 
go slowly and experimentally. 

The diet is mightily important in the 
springtime, and there are cases where 
one can almost tell the diet merely from 
the appearance of the skin. A greasy 
skin at this time of year comes from 
fried foods, badly selected sweets, and 
too much indulgence in acids. Better 
to limit one’s self to meat once a day, 
with plenty of spring vegetables three 
times a day, rather than to eat a mixture 
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MAKING THE FACIAL MUSCLES FIRM AND THE FLESH PLIABLE 
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of foods that will certainly upset the 
system at this trying time. 

Remember that your body has been 
covered with warm flannels, that you 
have remained in the house, that the 
windows have been closed, and that the 
pores have necessarily been more or 


less clogged. Now, all of a sudden, 
you live in the open, exposing the skin 
to all the vicissitudes of the uncertain 
months. 
And, as a re- 
sult, both you 
and vour 
skin suffer. 
There was 
an old-fash- 
ioned beauty 
who _ boasted 
that her 
spring medi- 
cine was port 
wine and sul- 


fur. She 
called it her 
beauty food. 
Another de- 
clared that 
she lived 
upon. spin- 
ach, oranges, 
and fish. Still 
another 
—this one a 
very modern 
beauty —a t - 
tributes her 


exquisite 
spring color 
to her diet of 
lean beef, the 
white meat 
of fowl, and 
as much sal- 
ad as she can consume. This dietary 
is one of her fads. 

The skin is not such a very difficult 
thing to treat. It is a grateful portion 
of the body in that it speedily replies 
to good usage. It responds to gentle 
treatment, and, if kindly handled, will 
stay peachy and pretty as long as one 
has any use for it. And a woman 
should never become indifferent to her 
complexion. 
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Answers to 
Correspondents 


Nothing could be any 
better than your hair- 
tonic, which made my 
gray hair almost brown 
again. It has turned it 
back splendidly, and it 
has made it thicker. Do 
you think it would re- 
store my mother’s gray 
hair? Please send me 
your bust-developer. 
G. D. W. 


I will mail you the 
formula for bust-develop- 
ment. The hair-tonic in- 
vigorates the roots of 
the hair, and, in that 
way, may turn it back 
again. 





I am a society girl, or 
I would like to be one if 
I were better-looking. My 
hair is dull, and my skin 
is pasty, and my eyes are 
not pretty. In addition 
to this I stoop. Can the 
beauty department help 
me? JANET E. 
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Yes, indeed, and with 








pleasure, dear Janet. 
Take the shoulder exer- 
cises in front of an open 
window night and morn- 
ing, and, when you lie 
down, lie flat upon your 






back. Treat your hair— 
I will mail you the tonic. Brush it until it 
shines. Make it bloom. Slap your cheeks vig- 


orously every morning. At night massage them 
with skin food. Your eyes will wake up and 
shine as soon as you realize that you are pretty. 


I bought some cold-cream, and it made my 
face break out. Please send me your formula. 

am a regular reader of SMITH’s, and an ad- 
mirer of the magazine. MARGUERITE Q. 

It is likely that the cold-cream had a little 
too much glycerin in it. I am mailing you my 
formula. There are good’ cold-creams for sale, 
you know. 

Do you answer all letters addressed to the 

beauty department? I have wanted to write you 
about my hair, but have hesitated because I know 
you get so many letters. H. 
_ It is true that thousands of letters come every 
month; but all are answered. There is no 
charge, you know. It is free to all. I will send 
you, on a venture, the formula for my hair- 
tonic. 

SMITH’S MAGAZINE is the greatest comfort to 
us,_for the reason that it has something for 
everybody. I discover that my subscription has 
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MANIPULATING THE CHEEKS TO GIVE THEM COLOR 









just run out and I enclose the money for a re- 


newal. I cannot tell you how much we like the 
magazine. As for the beauty department it is 
great. Father has used the hair-tonic with much 


benefit; and now mother wants to get a wrinkle 
cream from you. WESTERN WOMAN. 

I am sending your mother the formula for 
wrinkle cream. The ingredients are simple, and I 
think you may have them all right in the house 
without buying anything. Thank you for the 
subscription. 


I prefer not to have you mention my name, 
so I send you a nom de plume. But my husband 
says I should be willing to put my right name 
in the magazine. I wrote you for something to 
reduce my weight and to develop my muscles. 
You sent me the Berlin dietary and wrote an 
article about getting strong. I enjoyed the 
article extremely, and I can say that I have re- 
duced my weight greatly from the dietary. | I 
am now at normal. Shall I keep on? 

Mrs. Joy G. 


No, I would not keep on if I were you. If 
you are at normal weight you might stop the 
dietary for a while. I am so very glad that you 
found the Berlin dietary good and that the beauty 
department has been helpful to you. Write as 
often as you like. 


NOTE.—Mrs. Prescott will be glad to answer, free of charge, all questions relating to beauty. 


Women who want to improve their looks may address her. 
Enclose a self-addressed stamped envelope for a replv. 


culture, beauty, deep breathing, diet, and health. 


Your name will not appear, and your letter will be regarded as strictly confidential. 
Augusta Prescott, Beauty Department, SMITH’S MAGAZINE, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York.”’ 


She will give advice upon matters of physical 


Address: ‘“‘Mrs. 











E. all know that the bitterest and 
W hardest fights that we have 
ever fought have been with 
ourselves. Sometimes we have been 
defeated, and then we prefer to forget 
about the struggle. Sometimes, not so 
often perhaps, we have won the vic- 
tory over ourselves. We like to re- 
member those battles. Memories of 
that kind are an asset on the side of 
happiness more to be desired than al- 
most any wordly possessions. 


N some men the inward conflict with 
| self takes a distinct, concrete form 
that is patent to all the world. We 

all know those who have fought bat- 
tles with the drink habit. Some of us 
have seen those whose struggle was 
with an even more insidious and dead- 
ly foe—a drug addiction. It is the life- 
story of such a one that is told in “The 
Conflict,” the novelette by W. B. M. 
Ferguson, which will appear in next 
month’s issue of SmirH’s MAGAZINE. 
We feel that we have printed some ex- 
ceptional novelettes during the past six 
months. ‘The Conflict” is above their 
average in dramatic ‘force and intensity. 
It is the story of a man and a woman— 
of the woman’s power for good, and 
how she used it. It has in it far more 
interest, far more dramatic force than 
we find in the usual long novel. What 
it lacks is tediousness, padding, and an 
uninteresting moment from beginning 
to end. It is a serious story, but it 
leaves a pleasant taste after it. It will 

















hold your attention closely till the very 
end, and then it will leave you in a mood 
to sit up and think about what you have 
read. 

Qa. 


F we liken our civilization and so- 
| ciety to a tree which has been flour- 
ishing and sprouting through a 
lusty youth of several hundred years, 
we may compare the American girl to 
the blossoms which come forth more 
beautifully and plentifully with each 
succeeding generation. As a figure, 
this is poetically trite; as a fact, it is 
scientifically true, and well worth repe- 
tition. From time to time in Smiru’s 
we have endeavored to give some ar- 
tistic idea of the good looks that the 
girls of this particular generation and 
season of bloom have fallen heir to. 
Our attempt for next month is even 
more interesting than usual. ‘The Girl 
in Society” is the title given to a series 
of water-color drawings of pretty girls 
by Irving James Dewey, to appear as 
a special insert in the magazine next 
month. These pictures are reproduced 
and printed in such a way that they can 
be removed from the magazine and 
framed. They are worth framing. , 


NOTHER series of pictures of 
more than usual interest is the 
reproduction of paintings by F. 

Luis Mora, which will also appear in 
the May SmitnH’s. They are beautiful- 
ly printed in soft tones, on heavy cal- 
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endered paper. The subjects are Span- 
ish, and each of the nine pictures has 
a distinctive and characteristic charm 


of its own. 
Qa 


NITED We Stand, Divided We 
Fall.” This sentiment is one 
that is familiar to all Americans. 

We have heard many stories in illustra- 
tion of the truth. One of the most 
interesting is that of the Rothschilds, 
the great bankers of Europe, and the 
richest family that the world has ever 
seen. Acting on the advice of the first 
Rothschild, the members of this family 
have worked together in partnership— 
the family is.a unit, and it is undoubt- 
edly the strongest family in the world. 
Kings pay court to the Rothschilds; 
governments and principalities are de- 
pendent upon their decisions. 

Do you know that we have a similar 
family in the United States? Not so 
rich nor so powerful at present, but full 
of potentialities and possibilities, full of 
the same qualities that have won for 
the Rothschilds their present position. 
One member of this family, Simon 
Guggenheim, has recently been elected 
to the Senate. In next month’s issue, 
Harry Albert Bullock will tell you 
about “The House of Guggenheim’”— 
its wonderful rise in fortune and pow- 
er, the ability of its individual members, 
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and the consistency with which they act 
together, and for the common good. 
This is a fact-story of tremendous in- 


terest. It is the story of something that 
is going on now, of history that is ma- 
king at this very instant. - 


@a. 


HE Sportin’ Blood of Scotaze” is 
another funny story by Holman 

F. Day. In it Captain Sproul 
reappears as a patron of sport and an 
abetter of the game of cock-fighting. 
This series of ‘“Scotaze’’ stories has 
been the most successful of any set of 
tales printed during the last ten years. 
And of all the series, the one to appear 
next month is the most delightfully 


funny. 
SA. 


ESIDES the features mentioned 
above, the May Smirtn’s will 
contain the best collection of 

short stories that we have so far suc- 
ceeded in crowding between the covers 
of any one number. There is an inti- 
mately personal study, illustrated with 
pencil-drawings, of Maude Adams, the 
actress; there is a_ half-humorous, 
wholly serious, and worth-while ser- 
mon by Charles Battell Loomis, and 
there are the usual departments—only 
this time we think that you will find 
them a little better than usual. 
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MORE’ 


It isn’t a question alone of whether you 
want a better salary—it’s a hard condition 
of life that you must face to protect 
yourself and those dependent upon you. 

Earning more means holding a better 
position—independence, happiness and 
a chance to provide for the future. 

You can't stand sttli—it you dont 
want to go backward, you must go for 
ward—that is, you've got to earn more. 

Thousands upon thousands who once 
held low, poorly paid positions now earn 
high salaries as a result of wus the 
internatione! Correspondence Schools 
show them how toaccomplish the change. 
During December, 1906, 320 students vol- 


untarily reported an increase in salary and H e e 
ere is a List of 


position as the direct result of I. C S&. 


training be yas 
HOW TO DO IT. Good Positions 
Select the one you prefer, write a postal to 


Simply select trom the list the kind of ; Bex 899 
occupation you prefer, writing a posta! é seneeith 
card to the INTERNATIONAL CORRES: cued alas ask how you can qualify to fill i 
PONDENCE SCHOOLS asking how you can ; : ; 
become @ success in that position. By peta Sos ca the ge eke ae ae 
return mail you will receive books, liter- Senbeaeathes Esec. Lighting Supt. 
ature. and helpful advice that will sur- Advertisement Writer Mechan. Engineer 

Surveyor 


rise you. Show Card Writer 
P gy Window Trimmer Stationary Engineer 
Civil Engineer 


Write the postal card to-day. INTER- C omintyelal Law 
NATIONAL CORRESPONDENCE SCHOOLS, Illustrator Building Contractor 
Box 899, Scranton, Pa. Civil Service Architect'] Draftsmaa 

‘ a d Chemist Architect 

You've got to carn more money. Teatile Mili Supt. Ztrectuzal Enginess 

Ther trici ridge Engincer 
The I. C. S. will help you. Elec. A Mining Engineer 
Will you take the start to-day ? hanica! Dratt 
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31 YEARS OF SUCCESS 


he Prudential 


Foremost in Public Usefulness, Security and Public Confidence 








THIRTY-FIRST ANNUAL STATEMENT, JANUARY 1, 1907, SHOWS: 












Assets, over = = - = = . = 127 Million Dollars 
Liabilities (including Reserve over $103, 000,000) nearly = - 107 Million Dollars 
Capital Stock, = = - . - = = 2 Million Dollars 
Surplus (largely for ultimate payment of dividends to. Policyholders), over 18 Million Dollars 





Increase in Assets, nearly - = . = - = 20 Million Dollars 
Paid Policyholders during 1906, over - - - 16 Million Dollars 
Increase in Amount Paid Policyholders 1906 over 1905, over 2 Million Dollars 
-Total Payments to Policyholders to Dec. 31, 1906, over 123 Million Dollars 
* Cash Dividends and Other Concessions not stipulated in original 
contracts and voluntarily given to holders of old policies to date, nearly 7 A Million Dollars 
Loans to Policyholders on Security of their —_, nearly 5 Million Dollars - 
Number of Policies in Force, nearly = = 7 Million 
Net Increase in Insurance in Force, over - - 82 Million Dollars 


Bringing Total Amount of Insurance in Force to over 


One Billion, Two Hundred and 
Fifty Million Dollars 


The Year’s Record Shows: 


Efficient, Economical Administration. 


Increased Payments to Policyholders for Death 
laims and Dividends. 


: Large Saving in Expenses. 
THE Lower Expense Rate than Ever Before. 
















Reduction of Expense Rate in Industrial Depart- 
PRUDENTIAL - ment nearly 314% of Premium Income. 
STRENGTH OF Favorable Mortality Experience. 
The business operations of The Prudential are 
GIBRALTAR _confined to the United States and strictly 





limited to selected lives, 


Dividends to Fotievbestere } $1, 250, 000 


during 1906 over = = 
Dividends payable to Policy=- 
holders during 1907 nearly } $ 1 ,700, 000 
Many tetters from Policyholders receiving Dividends 
ean that the results more than meet 
¢ expectations of the Insured. 

















Write for 
Information 

of Policies, 

Department 9> 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE CO. OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by the State of New Jersey 
JOHN F. DRYDEN, President * Home: Office, Newark, N. J. 


’ For Every $100 of Liabilities The Prudential has $119 of Securely Invested Assets, 
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Rub Out To-night 
the Wrinkles — 
of To-day 


Each day’s cares and anxieties leave 
their lines on the face. Like lines on a 
slate, they can be allowed to remain a 
permanent record, or they can be re- 
moved at once. Social, household or 
family duties can leave no telltale record 
upon the face of the woman who uses 
Pompeian Massage Cream. A few min- 
utes each night massaging the face and 
neck with Pompeian Cream will prevent 
wrinkles and ‘‘crow’s-feet’’ from getting a 
foothold, or remove them if already there. 


Pompeian Massage Cream 


substitutes curves for angles, firm flesh for flabbiness and double chins, 
and fullness for hollows. By keeping the skin in perfect health, it makes 
a natural, clear complexion, fine-grained, rosy-tinted and smooth as satin. 
It is a cleanser—not a cosmetic. It opens the pores of the skin—does 
not clog them. It even makes the use of face powders 
unnecessary, as it removes all shine. 


Book and Free Sample to Test 


Simply fill in and mail us the coupon, and we will send you 
a large sample, together with our illustrated book on Facial 
Massage, an invaluable guide for the proper care of the skin. 






































Suggest to your brother or husband that he try Pompeian 
Massage Cream after shaving; by cleansing the pores of soap 
it allays irritation and does away with soreness. All lead- 
ing barbers will massage with Pompeian Massage Cream— 
accept no substitutes. 








We prefer you to buy of your dealer whenever pos- 
sible, but do not accept a substitute for Pompeian 
under any circumstances. If your dealer does not 
keep it, we will send a 50c. or $1.00 jar of the cream, 
postpaid, on receipt of price. 


POMPEIAN MFG. COMPANY 
Mevement 14 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
To remove hori- Pompeian Massage Soap is appreciated by all whoare par- 
zontal wrinkles ticular in regard to the quality of the soapthey use. For sale 


on the fo by all dealers—z5 cents a cake; box of three cakes, 60 cents. 
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New Fashion Catalog and Samples FREE. 
Most Complete Men s Style Book ever Published 


HAVE YOUR SPRING SUIT $12.50 


MADE IN NEW YORK 
$25.00 


MADE TO 
YOUR MEASURE 

For New York Sets the Styles and 
Dictates the Fashions Always. 


Any one can tell when a Man's 
clothes are made for him because 
there's Individuality in the Fit and 
Style. We can reter you to thousands 
of men all over the U. S. who now 
realize this fact and are our regular 
customers. Write now—today— 
tor our Handsome New Spring 
Fashion Catalog called 


«New York Styles for Men” 
Clever Ideas for Smart Dressers 


Sent FREE and postpaid with a 
large assortment of the New Spring 
Suiting samples and complete Outfit 
fo: taking your own measurements 
at home And remember you take 
NO RISK in sending us a trial order. 


We guarantee to Fit you perfectly 
or refund your money 
And. we prepay express charges to 
any part of S. to your home— 
which means a big saving to you 
ust write a Postal today and you 
will receive by return mail FREE 
Our Catalog, Samples and 
Self-Measurement Outfit. 


NEW YORK —_ 


























THE 


S 729 to 731 Broadway, New York 
Largest Men's Tailoring Concern in the World 
Refserence—The Citizen's Central National Bank, 
EST. 16 YEARS. 


New York. 


NO AGENTS. NO BRANCHES 


THE LATEST SCIENTIFIC DISCOVERY 


Bright, sparkling, beautifal. For brill 
they equa! the genuine, standing all test an 
uzzle experts. One twentieth the expense. 
free with privilege of examination, 
For particulars, prices, etc., ress 


THE R. GREGG MFG. & IMPT. CO. 
Dept. N, 201 E. Van Buren Street, - Chicago, Ill. 


Be Your OwnTailor 


111: Get Your Own 
Suits Clothes Without Cost 


and make money taking orders 
from your friends. You can build 











can do it ‘“‘on the side” or 
to— give all your time to it. We 
measure. need Local Managers to take 
Late de- orders for Livingston Clothes 
A to measure. 
signs and Our new Style and Sample 
patterns, Book interests every man who 
up-to-date sees it. It shows latest styles— 
iP fashion plates and samples of 
cut and fit fabrics—that appeal to all good 
not to be dressers. You get this book 
hadincom- FREE. Just your name and ad- 
dress on a post-card mailed to 
mon ready- us at once brings you book and 
to-wear eee by return bape aps 
nor learn how to get vingston 
clothes, Clothes—to measure—for about 
in any gare half what you would have to pay 
ments save a local Tailor for clothes not as 


~~ Send for this book at once. 
spare time, say 


f h an 
by best city so or — wi Hf gend you our 
tailors. . proposition to Local Managers. 
4 Livi a % 
1 fuses” Meyer Livingston & Sons “ini” 
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A Dream of Fair Women 


(TENNYSON) 


N Art Portfolio containing 10 pictures 
of beautiful women representing differ- 
ent types from the 
Oriental Beauty 

to the Cowboy Girl of 
the Wild West. All 
made in the most beauti- 
ful and artistic colors. Size 
7x 10 inches, made on art- 
ist stippled paper. Very ap- 
propriate for framing, and just 
the thing for your den. 

Sent prepaid together with 
our Art Catalog containing 
illustrations of over 300 mas- 
terpieces upon receipt of 


50c. 


U.S. Come. Cansney, P.O. Moncey 
Order or 


pubis of ef ofthe larest re ot DePee 
tures in U 
THE “WHITE CITY ART COMPANY, 
338A Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FREE—* Pen Drawing entitled “The First Monday or 
Eve's Woning On the Line’ given with each 
This picture alone sells for 25c. everywhere. It s a good one. 








**Mother 
order 














ATLANTIC CITY 


The Wiltshire 


Ocean End of Virginia Avenue 














Convenient to all Piers, Attractions, Amusements 
und Bathing Grounds. 


The Cuisine is Unsurpassed. 

Wide Porches, Large Public Rooms, Ladies’ Writing 
Room, Ladies’ Parlor, New Cafe, Barber Shop. 
AN UP-TO-DATE HOTEL 
Local and Long-Distance Telephone in Rooms. 
American and European Plan. 

Our Motto—“Service and Comfort.” 
Send for Booklet and Rates 


S. S. PHOEBUS, Prop. 
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Bene ood an tng Ack 
SERIAL No.! 


fs * ea 
a, fewer 
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Hudson, Ohio. 
Ihave used “The Best Tonic” for 
several years in my practice and I can- 
not find its equal for convalescent 
patients, also nursing mothers. 


Herbert C. Waite, M. D. 
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For the 


Convalescent 


At no time during a severe sickness is the 
patient. s vitality at so low an ebb as in commencing 
convalescence. It is then that the system must be 
repaired by building up the wasted tissues and sending 
rich red blood archi - veins. € crisis is Over, 
but there is danger of of rel, apse. Nothing will do more 
to prevent sinking back into disease and fever than 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


combining as it does the nutritive and digestive elements 
of pure rich barley malt with the quieting and tonic 
effects of the choicest hops. e system eas y and 
thoroughly assimilates the nourishment offered in this 
predigested form. The patient is assured peaceful rest, 
and refreshing sleep. At the same time the appetite 
is stimulated, causing a desire for, and making possible 
the digestion of agg foods, after which the road 


to recovery is 8 hort. 


Pabst Extract 
The Best Tonic 


strengthens the weak, builds up the run down, cheers the de- 
pressed. It will nourish your nerves, enrich your blood and 
invigorate your muscles. It gives sleep to sleepless, relieves 
the dyspeptic and is a boon to nursing mothers. 


25c at all Druggists— Insist Upon the Original 


Guaranteed under the National Pure Food Law. 
U. S. Serial No. 1921. 


Our illustrated booklet and picture entitled “ Baby’s Fiese 


Adventure” sent free on request. 
Pabst Extract Dept. “Ai” Milwaukee, Wis. 




























































IN AID OF THE 


Actors 


und of 
America 





METROPOLITAN 2 





ENTIRE WEEK 


MAY 6 fo il 


This $40,000 ally t 
lieve si med and doable olayen nd maintain warmegeh Aitinnt roa 
at the Actors’ Fund Home__Its disbursements in 25 years have 
exceeded One Milli 


ion Dollars. 











Send Contributions and Suggestions to 
ACTORS’ FUND FAIR COMMITTEE, 
1440 Broadway, New York 
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A Great Fair 








DO YOU LIKE GOOD MUSIC? — 


*‘AINSLEEB’S COLLECTION OF WORLD'S. 
MUSICAL MASTERPIECES’: 
comprises much that is the dest in music—seventy- 
five of the most popular vocal and instrumental 
pieces ever composed. These are printed or fine 
aper, full sheet music size and bound inte a 

arge cloth-covered volume. 

The ‘can at was ee tee te sell at $5.00 a vol- 
ume. a few books are left—about a 
po ee these will be sold at the amazin ad 
low price of $1.00, sent delivery charges prepa 
any address. 

f you are not satisfied with the bargain, your 
money will be refunded 
This is a Most Appreciable Holiday Gift. 

Order to-day—the seppty will go quickly. Your 
money will be returned at once if the Portfolios 
are sold before your order is received. 

THE AINSLEE COMPANY, 7th Ave. and 15th St., New York City 


The Quickest Road to 
S 0 N GE FAME. AND FORTUNE 
Send us your poems 
We will compose the bene 
Your song may be worth 
W R | T | N G Thousands of Dollars 
onere2 no vey — eee 


HAYES IMUSIC CO., 93 Stas Star Sullding. CHICAGO 


ONG POEMS WANTED 


also Musical Compositions. We pay Roy- 
alty, Publish and Popularize. We com 
and arrange music FREE of charge. nd 
us your work, Established 1863. 
CEO. JABERG MUSIC CO. 
219 W. 77H STREET CINCINNATI 0. 


SONGS==[MUSIC 























PUBLISHED ON ROYALTY. We pay you one-halt 
the profits. Poems revised, Music composed to words 
Copyright secured in your name, if desired. Sen 
manuscript, which will Toe returned if not available 


POPULAR MUSIC CO., (inc,) 2% ‘agus °- 


ae neneiari een sere FREE 





: %-oz., 22-in. short. st 
Nad) switch to ye “it you find it big 
ten days, or sell 3 switches 
shades trifi 











= . =a 7 j -~ 
BigMoney 
\, For You in 
>) pony ceed Pipe or r Bri ok Macht Machince 
or Concrete M large 
Trial. Don‘ {ihink ofgracring until oa wee 
Ytoyou. Sewer P: 
bis 114-page Co: k for 24c ins any 


racle, President Miracle Pressed Sto’ 
LT COD AY. $4 Wilder St. ™inneapolis, Minn, 

















boat liveries, 
etc. etc. Send a for catalogue. 
The W. H. Mullins Co., 
825 Franklin 8t., Salem, Ohio, 


— 
‘ for Boats, Row Boats 
Mullins Steel Boats Honting 325° 'Fishing Boats 
dsafest boats built. Made of pressed steel plates, with air chambers in each end 


are the fastest an 
like a life boat, they are absolutely safe and can't sink. Faster, more buoyant, 
structible—they don't leak, crack, dry out or wear out, and every boat is 
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if You Want a Boat 
— whether you intend 
to buy or build one yourself 
—don’t fail to get our Big FREE 
illustrated Catalog-full of valuable 
information and hundreds of testi- 
monials, together with photographs of 
boats built from our patterns, at a cost 

~ next to noth- 


ing. 

It tells how 
21,311  inex- 
aie mags people built boats last year by the 
rooks System of exact size patterns and 
illustrated instructions—covering every step 
of the work. Quotes prices on patterns— 
knock-down frames with patterns to finish 
—and complete knock-down boats ready 
to put together. 


Reduced Prices on Patterns 


oe ice ti AROKS 


BROOKS BOAT MFG. CO. 
Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Buil 
6804 Ship St., Saginaw MM 
Formerly of Bay ulgy, 


$5.00 to $10.00, 
Satisfaction guaranteed or 


monet refunded 
send for catalog. 


ding 


»U. S.A. 
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> Baga Waa ns,"Auto, 
arness, etc. Let ur 

rite for Free ‘Money-Saving talog. 


U. 8, BUGGY 4, CART CO. 





Then you know what it means to have the 
bristles coming out of your shaving brush, 
sticking in the lather and getting on your 

Our new Everlasting Aluminum Shaving 
Brush is made so the hairs can never come 
out; by a new method they are cemented 
and set in an aluminum ferrule. Here is our 
guarantee:—Usethis brush one year, then if 
you can pull outa single bristle we will give 
you anew brush free. Brush is madeof very 
best French bristle, handle of black ebony. 


Specials rrr ttrore’ ‘prashes and 


rs, an 

specialties for home shaving we wi send this 

brush under a positive guarantee for only 256 
1t et This six a ah aaaur’ at from 50 to e 

‘ol @ very elegan' brush our Badger 

first ‘quality genuind badger hair, alumin' 

63.00 brush for only $1.50. Write today 

and get our handsome catalog free. Money back if 

HOME BARBER SUPPLY CO., 308 E. Madison St., Dept. 3, Chicago, Ill, 





Split Hickory Vehicles 


" GUD. Sent Youn 


Peere eb 
test 


elf ae 
eu) : 3 CG 


ay’ 7 a | DAYS 
aOAG Ye ian 
Se — =] FREE 
Sa] LISS 
AY RAY BT 


You Pay Us Nothing 
Until You Are Satisfied 


You can have.any style bug- 
gy built just as you want it, 
and shi without delay. 
guaranteed for 
two get a a om . 
our large factory. 
all decilers’ profi 





























HICHORy,y 
uit . 


§ Want To Send You One of 
These Valuable Books . 


Just ask me on a postal card to 

gend you one—mailed free to you. Greatest 

book ever published for those who have use for a ve- 
hicle. Over 150,000 of these beautiful and valuable books 
gent to vehicle buyers throughout the U.S. Don’t 
buy @ vehicle of any kind from anyone until you have 
yeaa my book. Write me today — a postal will do. 
) 4. ©. PHELPS, Passioent <' 


‘TRE OHIO CARRIAGE MFG. CO., Station 209, Cincinnati, Ohie 
























WE KNOW YOU CAN BUILD THIS 








ACK of skill with tools or lack of confidence in yourself 
matters nothing. We take all the risk of failure. We 
guarantee your success because Pioneer Patterns are so 

simple, perfect and practical we know you will be successful. 

We are so confident of this that we will give you 30 
days’—a full month’s trial. If you are then dissatisfied— 
if Pioneer Patterns are not all we claim for them—simple, easy to 
follow, and thoroughly practical, just return them and get your 
money back without question or quibble. 

If you have not time or inclination to build from patterns, it is 
of course much easier to build on Pioneer Knock-Down 
frames which include perfect parts—fitted, tested, 
set up complete in our shops, then knocked down for 
shipment. You have merely to reassemble them. 
The hard part is done for you. Only common tools needed. 
Patterns and instructions for finishing absolutely free with frames. 
By building your own boat you save two-thirds the boatbuilder’s 
price. Pioneer Knock-Down frames save nearly their entire cost 
in freight alone. 

Take advantage of this offer today, build your 
boat complete from Pioneer Patterns or knock- 
down frames, before spring, in your spare hours. 

Write today for free booklet, or send 25¢c for lig 100-page 9x12 book on 
boatbuilding. Prices, descriptions and 200 illustrations of 40 styles of boats 
you can id, and other practical information. Money back if not satisfied, 


Pioneer Boat & Pattern Co., Wharf 55, Bay City, Mich. 
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Unsettled Weather 


of Sprin g months, with a raw chill winds, is especia’ iy 
aoa ‘on ‘delicate comaiy spins, ae protected an 
ept soft and clear by 


MENNEN’S taicum Borated POWDER 


A delightful healing sak daa soothing toilet necessity, 
containing none of the risky che micals found in cheap 


mae B bir of a imitative ennen’s. Just 
he ha 
year 


x sing Mennen’s every day of fis TA, 


shaving and 
after bathing. 


SAMPLE FREE 
GERHARD MENNEN CO. 

Newark, N. J. 

Mennen's Vio- 


let(Borated)Talcum 
. Ithasthe 
cut 





Hair on the Face 


NECK AND ARMS 


Instantly Removed Without Injury to 
the Most Delicate Skin. 

In compounding an ipoompiote 
mixture was accidentally spilled 
on the back of the hand, and on 
washing afterward it was discov- 
: ered that the hair was completely 
removed. We named the new discovery 


**MODENE?? 


Apply fora an satnueee and the hair disappears as if by 

agic. Cc T FAIL. Modene supercedes electroly- 
on. Used by Paean ae of refi t, and rec b 
all who have tested its merits. Modene sent by mail in 
safety mailing cases on receipt of $1.00 per bottle. 
Postage stamps taken. Address 


en MANUFACTURING CO. ment hy Se 525, Cincinnati, 0. 








EARN YEARLY 


°3.000.7 °10.000. 


INTHE REAL ESTATE BUSINESS 


We will teach you by mail the Real Estate. General Brokerage and 
Insurance Business, and appoint vor. 


SPECIAL REPRESENTATIVE 
-of the oldest and largest co-operative real estate and brokerage com- 


pany in America. 








Brown 
Your Hair 


Send for a Trial 


“You'd never think I 
STAINED my hair, after 
I use Mrs. Potter's Hair 
Stain. Every single hair 
will be evenly stained 
from tip to root. I apply 
it in a few minutes every 
month with a comb. 
The stain doesn’t 
hurt the hair as 
dyes do but makes 
it grow out fluffy.” 







Stain your hair any shade of brown, from a rich golden 
brown to almost black, so it will defy detection. It only 
takes you a few minutes once a month to apply Mrs. Pot- 
ter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain Compound with your 
comb. Stains only the hair, doesn’t rub off, contains no 
poisonous dyes, sulphur, lead or copper. Has no odor, 
no sediment, no grease. 


Send us 25 cents (stamps or coin) and we will mail you, 
charges prepaid, a trial package in plain sealed wrapper, 
with valuable booklet on hair. One full-sized bottle of 
Mrs. Potter’s Walnut-Juice Hair Stain Compound should 
last you a year, Sells for $1.00 per bottle at first-class 
druggists. We guarantee satisfaction. 


Mrs, Potter’s S Hygienic Supply C0., 198 Groton Bldg.. Cincinnati, Ohio 
FLASH LIKE GENUINE 


BAESDR or night. You can own a Diamond equal 
in ey Loh aay genuine Stone at one- 
/ thirtieth th 
ty BARODA DIAMONDS 
: IN SOLID GOLD RINGS 
stand acid test and expert ea We 
‘uarantee a oo them first, then pay. 
atalogue Patent Ring Measure 
included for FIVES two-cent stam; 

THE BARODA COM PANY, 
Dept.8. 280 North State Mt., yalene 


\ MOTHER CRAY’S 
SWEET POWDERS 
FOR CHILDREN, 
in vag Feverishness, te 
and Worms. 
p Colds in 24 hours. N ineteen ears y hetere 
Nema w Gay, § the public. t all’ Drug- 


They Never Fail.’ 
‘ome, ists, 25cts. Sample mailed FREE. Address 
Row York Oity. for sample, A. S. Olmsted, Le Roy. N.Y 


J FREE 
! 


Rep adoemitetie st are making $3,000 to 10.000 a year without any investment ofcapital. Excellent opportun- 


ities open to Y' 


OU. By oursystem you can make money in a few weeks without interfering with your present occu- 


pation. A thorongh Commercial Law Course free to each Representative. 


Write for 62 page book Free. 


THE CROSS COMPANY, - - 


496 Reaper Block, CHICAGO 
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Test Dr. Marshall’s Catarrh Snuff 
One Week at OUR RISK 


Your Money Refunded if it Fatls to Give Retief. 





aT 
cot Ms? 


We guarantee that DR. MARSTIALT CATARRH SNOCFF contains no 


Morphine, nor anys other tofuriou 


Ct OLY 


HSU 


Cocaine, 10 drug, and conforms strictly 


f June 30, 1906 


a 


to the Pure Food and Deug's Acto 


I Price 25 cents. 


MV ILN) 


? 


i a OUR OFFER 


- 
1% 


Drie: 


F.C. KEITH, Propr., 567 Soclety for Savings, Cleveland, O. 








DR. WHITEHALL’S 


RHEUMATIC CURE 


RELIEVES RHEUMATISM 


If you wish to try it we will send you a sample without cost. 

Ten years of successful use of this remedy in hospital and private practice by 
physicians has demonstrated the fact that it removes the aed from the system, 
checks the formation, and dissolves recent deposits. 

It costs nothing to try the remedy that gives results. Write to-day for a trial 
box. Sold by all druggists at 50 cents or by — 

The DR. WHITEHALL MEGRIMINE CO., 318 N. Main Street, South Bend, Ind. 


Deafness and Catarrh | SUPERFLUOUS HAIR CURED 


Can be successfully treated at home without drugging Electrozol Massage Cream is made to destroy hair 

or probing. That remarkable invention called “‘Actina”’ —and does it. Effects only the hair, whitens and beautifies 

has been wonderfully successful in the treatment of Ar oe iat ead eneled ty mee o Rage we 

Deafness, Catarrh, etc., during the past nineteen years. 7 : s + a 

Send for Prof. Wilson's 100 See Treatise on Dine 5 cause atrophy of the Hair bulb; thus the hair dies. Con- 
. " ble inf It is f ‘Add “ Sf tained in collapsible tubes. Price $2.00; guaranteed. 

It contains valuable information. It is free. ress Sample large enough for any mild case 50 


ACTINA APPLIANCE CO., 
Dept. C 63, 811 813 Walnut Street, Kansas City, Mo. 


cents. Money back if unsatisfactory 
ELECTROZOL CO., Dept. 93, DETROIT, MICH. 


DEFORMITIES 


OL 07 (aia Or On I OF DB) 


The only thoroughly equipped Sanitarium in the Country 
devoted exclusively to the treatment of these conditions. — , 
Write for Free Booklet and information. References from 
every State in the Union. 
THE L. C. McLAIN ORTHOPEDIC SANITARIUM 


3100 PINE STREET, ST. FOUIS, MO 
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Do not let any dealer 


insult your intelligence 
by offering you a substitute when you 
ask for an article you have seen adver- 
tised in this magazine. We do not 
accept advertisements for articles that 
are not worthy of your patronage. 
When you are convinced by one of 
these advertisements that the article 
_ is what you wish, insist on getting it, 
when you ask for it at. your dealer’s— 


Avoid substitutes—get what 
you ask for. 
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RHEUMATISM 
Cured 
Through the Feet 


Anyone Can Try Without Cost This 
Great External Remedy Which 
is Curing Thousands 


Send Your Name Today and Cet 


A $I Pair FREE to Try 


We want every reader of this paper who suffers 
with Rheumatism to send us his or her name. We 
will send by return mail a pair of the celebrated 
Magic Foot Drafts, the new Michigan external 
remedy which has brought more comfort into this 
country than all the internal medicines we know of. 
If they give relief, send us One Dollar; if not, 
don’t send usa cent. We 
4 take your word. You de- 
cide. 

Magic Foot Drafts are 
worn as shown in the pic- 
ture, relieving pain in 
every part of the body through the feet. Our 
Free Book is fully illustrated (in colors) so that 
anyone who reads it can understand the relation 
of the foot pores and nerves to nature’s plan for 
ridding the system of pain-causing impurities. 
Don’t delay, but send today for our Free Book, and 
the Free Trial Drafts. They are curing cases of 30 
and 40 years’ standing, after. doctors and baths and 
medicines had failed. It costs nothing to find out 
whether they will cure you. Will you try them? 
Address Magic Foot Draft Co. , 4836F Oliver Bldg, 
Jackson, Mich. Write today. 














B. M. BOWER’S 


“Chip, of the Flying U 


HIS tale is so thorough! vy imbued with the spirit 

of the living, breathing West, that the reader is 
likely to imagine that he himselt is cantering 
over the grassy plains and imbibing the pure air of 
the prairie in company with Chip, Weary, Happy 
~< and the other cowboys of the Flying U Ranch. 
he story is a comedy, but there are dramatic 
touches in it that will hold the reader breathless 
Pathos and humor are adroitly commingled and the 
author seems to be as adept at portraying one as the 
other. The “Little Doctor” makes a very lovable 
heroine, and one doesn’t blame Chip in the least for 
falling in love with her. The book reviewer’s task 
would be a pleasant one if all his work had to do with 
such wholesome and delightful stories as “Chip, of 
the Flying U” If this book doesn’t immediatly take 
rank as one of the best sellers we shall lose faith in 
the discrimination of the American reading public. 
Beautifully illustrated in colors by Mr. Charles M. 
ussell, the greatest painter of cowboy life in 


America. 
PRICE, $1.25 
Sent postpaid by the publishers upon receipt of price 





STREET & SMITH, Publishers, NEW YORK 
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A FAIR OFFER! 


to convince 


Dyspeptics 


Stomach Troubles 


of the efficiency of 


Glycozone 


I will send a 


$1.00 BOTTLE FREE 


(ONLY ONE TO A FAMILY) 


to any one NAMING THIS MAGA- 
ZINE, and enclosing 25c. to pay for- 
warding charges. This offer is made 
to demonstrate the efficiency of this 
remedy. 


GLYCOZONE 
is absolutely harmless. 


It cleanses the lining membrane of the 
stomach and subdues inflammation, thus 
helping nature to accomplish a cure. 


GLYCOZONE cannot fail to help 
you, and will not harm you in the least. 

Indorsed and successfully used by 
leading physicians for over 15 years. 

Sold by leading druggists. None 
genuine without my signature. 


Chemist and Graduate of the ‘‘Ecole Centrale 
des Arts et Manufactures de Paris"’ (France) 


57 Prince Street, New York City 


FREE!—Valuable booklet on how to treat diseases. 
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Write Today For This Beautiful 


FREE Pillow Top 
Ee Ror Pyrography 


Size 17x A Sas plain! 
stamped, w: choice ~ 
or 


Ss | Bronchitis, Coughs, 
















lendid fro oe ly - above, is complete tor burn- 
leat = etc. Includes fine Platinum Fotn { 
Metal — 


r Bettie, es i Double-action teece, Stam 


ard full directions, al 
order f ar dealer, sefit we inclade tre * Pte-pawe Pell 

or No. 97 outfit we include free our 
Handboo! 


k (price 25c), the mostcomplete pyteeeapny books 


poeiplished. | 
Assortment S M Only $1. 75 | 


If bou ht by the piece 2. cost you $2 

Inchu : One Handkerchief Box, size 6x re 

inches; one Gl.ve Box, 4x 11% inches; 

one hanc-turned round Jewe' Box ; 
one Oval Picture Frame; one Ameri- 
can Girl Panel, 8x lly inches ; one 
oval Match Hanger, 12 inches high : 
and three Small Panels in assurted | 
designs, all pieces ra of _best 

an 











stamped in late and popular Phy ail 
realy for decorating. If Outfit No. 97 and_this 
assortment are ordered together 

our pt price Sia both is only 


Cetniog Ne SMS7 hy FREE iitcetretions 


log ever issued. Write for it today. 
THAYER & CHANDLER, 
160-164 West Jackson Boulevard, Ohieage, Ill. 
“Largest Makers of Pyrography Goods in the World.” 
POCKET EDITIONS USEFUL SUBJECTS 10 CENTS 
EACH. Sheldon’s Letter Writer, Shirley's 
ver s Guide, Woman's Secrets; or, How to Be Beautiful, Guide to Etiquette. 
Physical rear Culture, Frank Merriwell’s Book of Physical Development, 
National Dream Book, Zingara Fortune Teller, The Art of Boxing and Self- 
mse, The Key to Hypnotism, U.S. Army Physical Exercises (revised) 


Street & Smith, Publishers, 79 Seventh Avenue, New York 


re ho. ee eae 




















(Established 1874.) 
“Cures While You Sleep.’’ 


|| Whooping-Cough, a 









| Diphtheria, Catarrh. 


Confidence can be placed in a remedy 
which for a quarter of a century has earned un- 
qualified praise. Restful nights are assured at 
Cresolene is a Boon to ' 
Asthmatics. 

ALL DRUGGISTS. 
Seni Postal for Descriptive 
Boolilet 
Cresolene Antiseptic 
Throat Tablets for the 
irritated throat, of your__ 
druggist or from us, 10c. 

in stamps. 


The Vapo-Cresolene Co. 
180 Fulton St., N. Y. 
Leeming-Miles Bidg., Montreal, 
Canada 


» Mount. Birds 


teach e Birds, Anim by mail tostuffand mountal! 
nimals, Game Meade, Bee ote 


once. 























endorsem: 
Frite goder fi 
jaa, Ww white Tou pa N.W. School o: 
T Street, Omaha, N 


Rider ‘Agente Wanted 


to and exhibit 
17 model. Pike ok eet, Oper. 


el seice $10 0 $27 
) i? eras $7 fo 



























I WILL MAKE YOU 
_ PROSPEROUS 


If you are honest and ambitious write me 
today. No matt 


¥ ur occupation, I will h you th 
state business by mail; appoint you Special 
Representative of my Company in your town; 


start you in a profitable business of yourown, 

and we ps make big money at once. 

PS 9 opportun for men without 

ital to aye aandent for life. 
ni articulars free 





906 Maryland Build Washington, 
906 A thonseum Bu! ‘idige Chtonge: Tit. 
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SEAL RING 
ee ror Onty A OCs 


This beautiful Solid Gold-Filled Ring, 
with monogram of any one, two or three 
letters you wish, engraved by hand, is 
our masterpiece, and © ceed Bim voe for 
= Remember, this is not a “plated” 

, but has a heavy solid gold shell 
which will stand any test It you have 
dealt with us before you know what this 
means; if you have not ask your friends 
—they know The hand-engraving of 
the monogram, tor which we make no 
char; e, would cost at least 50 cents at a 
jeweler's Give finger measurement 

iece of paper or size number) and im 
tials you wish engraved The ring wil! 
be prepared and sent immediately. You 
can get one from us for only 49c., 
if you will agree to hand the tickets we 
send with the ring to yourtriends If you 
will give us your word of honor that you 
will do this, mail 49c, in stamps and we will forward ring by 
return mail If you do not care to comply with above condi 
tions, then price of this ring is $200 Be sure to mention im 
tials and size wanted Address at once, and write your name 
and address very plainly We will send you ring postpaid 


DEFIANCE JEWELRY COMPANY 
65 West Broadway. New York 


Rates tte MOLON Pictures 


ineas dg” fells in. 


Wo furnish Oompa 
Humorous al brimful 
of fun, travel, history, religion, temperance 


work and songs illustrated. One man candoit. 
Astonishing Opportanity in any locality for 
a man with a little ge to show in churches, 


school houses, lod, oat theatres, etc. 
Profits $10 to over . Others 






























PARKER PENS 
Can’t Sneeze Ink 


because the "Lucky Curve" returns ink 
to reservoir when pen is returned te 
the pocket. Always clean. 


PARKER PENS 
Can’t Cough Ink 
because the oe Ink Controller 


regulates the flow of ink pertectly. No 
blots. 


PARKER PENS 


Can’t Break Caps 


because they have the only Ant. 
Break Caps ever applied to fountain 
pens. Last for years. 

These are three of many reasons why 
‘ou should use a Parker Fountain 
er t which make 
it the Perfect Pen. 
Over 10,000 dealers sell Parke: Pens 
and give Insurance Policies on them for 
one year. Let me send you An Cat-. 
“ and further information you 
ll be glad to have. 

GEO. S. PARKER 

THE PARKER PEN CO. 
60 Mill Street, Janesville, Wis. 
Canadian Agents. 


BUNTIN, GILLIES & 0.. Ltd. 
Hamilton and Montreal 





























































do it, wi ‘why not you? BY hp write to us 
and we'll tell youhow. Catalogue free. 


$2.50 $5.50 
AMUSEMENT SUPPLY w., 466 Chemical B Bank Bldg., CHICAGO, - 






















































Write PSrseresesessssovesoes y 
a Motsinger A Auto-Sparker secoimas ra 
arte and rune oo b | 
Gas Engines without Batteries. ? 
4 Hae ge ge 1 ¥ ts ed b Ne B "i $ 
9 ack oO} origina! pai ra y gata y us ° 
twist motion in our drive No belt or 3 eeman S z= f 
Catalog switch necessary _ Ne batteries what- t + } 
ree ever, for make and break or jump. x. + 
with Water and dust-proof. Fully iaranteca’ 3 THE ORIGINAL t 
nee MOTSINGER DEVICE MFG. Co, t . + 
mation 140 Main Street, Pendleton, Ind., US A na Pepsin w z i 
- q 
> 
o 
r Gum + + 
SAFETY AND OLD STYLE Dd 
Safety 2 blades, Old Style, 12 blades. The Razor og eee. oe 
that pays for itself. All blades kept sharp always, + 
free. Write today for book that tells you about it. All Others are Imitations. D4 
anionneonnnandatenie: | ba | | Seveececececccoceose > 
t i epi 





| 





For Liquor and 
Drug Using 


A_ scientific remedy which has been 
skillfully and successfully administered by 
medical specialists for the past 27 years 


AT THE FOLLOWING KEELEY INSTITUTES: 











Birmingham, Aln. Dwight, Il. St. Louls, Mo. White hee -W N.Y. Pittsburg, 
Wot Springs, Ark. Marion, Ind. 2808 Locuat St, pe Ee 4246 Tih ive. 
San Francisco, Cal. Lexington. Mase. Omaha, Neb., 108 Bennison Ave, Providence. R. I. 
wo Haven, Conn, Portland, Me. Cor. Cass & 95th Bts, Philadel hia, ichmond, Va, 
ashington, D. C, Grand Ra ids. Mich, North Oeaney: N. H. Bread at, St, ‘oronto, Ont., Canada, 
Mon N, Capitol St, 265 Soe. College Av. Buffalo, N. Y. masvicAates Pa. London, England, 
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Let Me Prove That 
10 Acres «i. Irrigated Land 
coe mt $250.0 ua Month For You 


I Will Sell It To You For 
$2.50 a Week 


Not in all the world have I 


Irrigated,under 4 Canal ercanity tor kot sal 

sere and ra a 7 ff Sue teil penal the topo thoshare 
nal log 

earning at least *™y aRIY 13 Sree as — wot sponse 


been taken to safeguard your 
©. W. SHUTT, President tion—yet you get returns equal to those 
Rio Grande Land, Water & PowerCo. $2 5 8] a month. 4 4 m poe . 1 men 
























Government Reports, that irrigated lands in the 
reat Southwest, in selected crops, will net €300 
to @ year per acre over and above the éntire ° The water is there for all "time to nourish 
cost of cultivating them. Vi ard fertilize 1 
Anyone who knows the country will tell you that You don't rhaveto dig in the ground deeper 
aneorenety the surest, safest way in the world to gai. . than to plant seed. 
and permanené income for a smail — are no insects that destroy crops in this 
outlay is to of irriga- p cou: 
ted land in the Great Southwest. Ui There € is no chance for drought. 
But always before it has required at least te There is no ——— e known to man fora single 
a few hundred dollars and it has been necessary for } crop failure, ev 
= ae to live on the land and develop it. Pa — the atundantcrops of and in every other 
my company makes it possible for you to ne : uperior hays, grains. vegetables and fruits are 
get tien’ acres of the sgn irrigated land in the world os 
f you can save 62.50 a week. 
ou can go and live 0 on it —absolutely assured of ! 4 5 
an income al it alone of 83,000 to 810,000 every rarely are as low as ame a year and lunes 
ars without fa 4 ‘ 10,000, according to th: ing of crops. 
LF by u can = in itp proven position and F **The & ference is not according to location of land or 
as: t much to What you eo T: P 7 £ vas HY on bg nln ha that kind esta city 
‘or my company will cu wate our perty for rf ie lan ra enka growing _- 
a Snell ee the cree. pita ny 1a ly, f - gar cep ban bed iawn c Ad in nee Lobe anne. 
‘ou don ve to know a in the wor \" rrigation canal runs throug’ e a 
about farm oe @ 5 The main line of the Santa Fe Railroad runs through 
Now, I can and will prove all this from the aA our land from end to end. 
highest authorities in the land. . y = And our own electric line isto supply additional cheap 
All you ae ‘ve to do Is — write me and sa; of : ¢ ~ and convenient transportation to every section of these 
przove Sm e that ten acres of your land wil = a 2 lands. 
net from 83,000 to 610,000 a year above all cost of 3 If oe u want to see the country for erecta. you can go 
cultivating it.” . x with the next party I take to look at od Or you 
eink gee the proof, so read what my company q f >= and ft dood friends can band together and send a repre- 
0 for you. f sentative 
7 s* & = %...' a he gS an mamed of Drominen! MERWE Seve — 
2 or will go and you can ask them w! con ms they 
I will deliver to you at once a Secured Land { os 
Contract e ten acres of irrigated land , : one the merest outline of what I will show you in 
sy ioe epetlleteen fo y There are many features of this Secured Land Contract 
You must pay my oop ere weck \ that make it safe and profitable which I haven't space to 


or as much more as you lik oat } touch u 
to make it clear to you that if you 
ve an assured ¢hree to 


Ye know, or can easily learn from United States 
G 


Instead of your having to pay interest i bg ene ttem 
on wig A payments, § agree, for my { me bead ony ote “poh eek you can hav 
pay you ‘6% per annum on fen thousand dollar income in a few 
pany to fully irri- 2a . Thave promised to tay f it before you. All ou have to do is to 
f ave prom: ‘ 
gate your land and turnitover to you j write for {t—that can’t cost you a cent more than postage. > 
under full ceases wuenerer 100 And as fast as the mails can carry, I will send you proof that ; 
desire to mature your contract he 4 as sure as crops grow where climate, s co and water conditions 
sunitan aanek. ‘will mature your con- are perfect, you can be financially independent in a few y: 
¢ Pat after you pave paid i a weer * of |) ** * 
‘or three years, or the same total amoun = f 
in : peed dom time, 1 Sand bind my ents 20 ae in the least, but to protect the price, 
Lge oan you enough money to F For after the first lot of ten-acre tracts is contracted for we will ask more. 
make all future payments and mature wat : make this promise. ere #7 man or woman who answers pes thie eaverties- 
ment at once can have at least ten acres on terms unless, of course. 
@ land will be fully irrigated and = - our Jand 1 should be already contracted for from this one advertisement. ° 
J gar es Under cultivation, so your first year’s rite atonce. I can say nothing more in this advertisement except 
should net you enough Sued pa abovethecost that, WY Te could, I would not tell you all you can confidently ezpect from this 
of cultivating it to fully pay your loan investment. For you would not believe it without the proof which I cannot 
You would then own your und outright and have put in an advertisement. Address me personally, and believe me sincerely, 
bag me income of from 83,000 to 10,000 a year. 
ou hope in any ¢ other ther way aseafeandsurcas 5. W. SHUTT, President Rio Grande Land, Water and Power Co. 
this to to have so large a: n'a few years! ‘645 Houser Building. ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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— as the Alps in Quality 






































THE ORIGINAL 
MILK 


CHOCOLATE 
~ ALONE 


AT THE TOP ! 
High above all other eat- 


ing chocolates stands 
“GALA 
PETER.” 


Pure, wholesome and 
"Irresistibly delicious." 

"You never grow tired 
of PETER’S." 


LAMONT, CORLISS & CO., 
Sole Importers, New York 
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(> ej end 


is worth two | 
in the store 


Manis PEA RS 


leave 1t In the store 
\ Dy, 











OF ALL SCENTED SOAPS PEARS’ OTTO OF ROSE IS THE BEST. 
“All rights secured.” 
When writing to advertisers, please mention SMITH'S MAGAZINE 
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3 Sex: 5 we 
Quaker Oats, the best and most generally eaten 
oatmeal in the world, established a standard of 
perfection in foods ; the Quaker Quality standard. 
It is sold at the same price as the inferior brands. 
Large packages 10 cts. 


Quaker Rice 


(Puffed) 
Quaker Rice is an ideal, ready-to-eat breakfast food. 
selected rice, perfectly cooked and nicely browned. 
strengthening and delicious to the taste and—what 
most—it is Quaker Quality. 10 cts. a package. 


Quaker Com Meal 


Unless you've eaten Quaker Corn Meal you don’t know the great superiority’ 
of one kind over another. The eye sees the difference; and the palate and 
digestion call for Quaker Corn Meal after the first time. 


3 1b. packages 10 cts. 
(10c. Price not effective in extreme South and far West.) 


The Quaker Qats @mpany 


mary vt: 











a be 
Pay 
oy 
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an 9 oe 
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— .- Vyetor Vi 
3 | So we Ceromne) COLO) 


Other styles, $10 to $60 


“Why, that is the singer herself!” people ex- 
ol Ebb oc Mosel ol-r-bubetcamael-me sleieye 
“That is Eames! That is Sembrich! That is 
Caruso! That is no machine. It is the real 
thing !!” 

New Victor Records are issued every month. 
Simultaneous Opening Day at all dealers’, 


throughout America, the 28th of the preced- 
ing month. 





Victor Talking Machine ‘Co., Camden, N.J., U S.A 


Berliner Gramophone Co of Montreal, Canadian Distributers 

















